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Lhe Early History of Babylonia 


Il. THE RULERS OF SHIRPURLA OR LAGASH 


N a previous paper I described some of the important new 
materials for the history of the Babylonian plain which have 
been the fruit of the American excavations at Nuffar. I shall 
now pass to the French discoveries at Tell Loh. Before doing so 
it will be convenient, however, to state shortly the present 
position of the much-debated question as to the affinities of the 
language of primitive Chaldea, and the racial connexion of the 
people who spoke it. 

Among the earliest discoveries of the Assyriologists was the fact 
that the syllabic and phonetic characters in which the Assyrian and 
Babylonian inscriptions were written were merely modified and con- 
densed forms of ideographs, very much as was the hieratie writing 
of the Egyptians, which was derived from the hieroglyphic script ; 
and a considerable number of these primitive ideographs were re- 
covered. On examining the ideographs which represented objects 
and ideas graphically, it was speedily discovered that the sounds 
which the characters bore in the Assyrian and Babylonian inscrip- 
tions had in most cases no connexion whatever with the names of 
the objects (represented by the primitive ideographs) in the same 
languages, and the conclusion forced itself upon Dr. Hincks and 
others that the writing was not home-made among the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, but had been borrowed by them from some race 
in whose language the names of the objects represented and the 
sounds of the characters corresponded. 

This hypothetical language was presently found to have left a 
very large number of actual specimens in texts composed entirely 
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in it; and not only so, but a large number of dictionaries and 
vocabularies were recovered in which the words were explained by 
the corresponding terms in Babylonian and Assyrian. For this 
primitive language Dr. Hincks proposed what has turned out to be 
the not very fortunate name of Akkadian; and it was gradually 
shown that the Semitic Assyrians and Babylonians had derived 
not only their writing, but a considerable part of their literature 
also, from this language, and that in all human probability the 
main part of the culture and civilisation of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians was borrowed from the so-called Akkadians. 

This fact was a stumbling-block to some, who were loth to 
believe that the Semitic races, to whom the lamp of culture seems 
at certain historical periods to have been especially entrusted, should 
have borrowed their early culture and letters from others. Among 
them, one of the most learned and acute was the distinguished 
Hebrew scholar, M. Halévy, of Paris. Before he had studied 
Assyrian he committed himself to the extraordinary position that 
this so-called Akkadian language was no language at all, but a 
cryptic form of writing, invented by the Semitic literary men of 
Babylonia, just as Sanscrit was declared by Dugald Stewart to 
have been a mere invention of the Brahmins. This extraordinary 
contention he has fought for with pertinacity and ingenuity in the 
teeth of every kind of evidence. For a while his view acquired a 
somewhat factitious importance from the fact that Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch, the Assyrian lexicographer, gave him some 
countenance; but he also has now abandoned him and reverted 
to his older view, which is that of every other Assyriologist of 
any repute; and well may it be so. That in very primitive times 
the Assyrians should have commenced by inventing cryptic 
ideograms in wiiich the sound and sense were entirely at variance ; 
that they should have constructed not merely characters and 
words, but a whole grammar and syntax; that they should 
have carefully and painfully prepared vocabularies and dictionaries 
of this tongue, and taken the trouble to translate a large number 
of documents out of it—these are staggering facts in themselves 
which could be supplemented by many others. But that they 
should have had the wit and inspiration to construct a cryptic speech 
which corresponds in vocabulary and grammar so closely to a well- 
known non-Semitic form of human speech far removed in every way 
from it, and should then have employed it not for secret or religious 
writings, but for the ordinary everyday work of life—for conveying 
land and for all the deeds and documents which have been 
preserved in tens of thousands, in which peasants and merchants 
recorded their homely arrangements and their daily business 
transactions—assuredly transcends all human possibilities. 

When it was seen that the oldest literature and records in the 
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Babylonian lands were enshrined in an unsuspected language, and 
that materials for its study abounded, it was natural that it should 
attract the attention of scholars. Oppert, Sayce, Lenormant, 
and Hommel especially addressed themselves to the comparative 
affinities of the tongue, and speedily concluded that its nearest 
living allies were to be found among the languages of northern 
Asia. This view was first emphasised by Oppert. The great bulk 
of these latter tongues belonged to one generic class, separated 
into two well-marked divisions, one including the Turkish and 
Mongolian and Manchu languages, and the other the various forms 
of Finnish speech. The chief contention has been whether the 
so-called Akkadian speech belonged to the former or to the latter 
of these divisions. Lenormant favoured the Finnish affinity, 
which was disputed by the Finn scholar, Donner. Others, and 
notably Hommel, have favoured and apparently established on scien- 
tific and permanent grounds the Mongolo-Turcic affinity of the 
language. Mr. Sayce says of Hommel’s researches in this field : 

He has succeeded in discovering the leading laws of phonetic change 
between Akkado-Sumerian and the modern Turkish dialects, and has 
thus fulfilled the primary conditions of proof demanded by linguistic 
science. The structure, the grammar, the phonology, the vocal harmony, 
and the vocabulary, all go to show that the primitive language of Chaldea 
is a remotely ancient representative of the Altaic form of speech. 


Such I believe to be the truest and best conclusion from the facts. 
I ought to mention that the latest and one of the most elaborate 
examinations of the problem is to be found in a work on the in- 
scriptions of Shamas shumukin, the king of Babylon, by Lehmann, 
who of course strongly supports the conclusions of the great mass 
of Assyriologists. Let us now turn to another side of the issue. 
Every one who has written about the origin and relationship of 
the primitive people of Chaldea has been apparently baffled by the 
contradiction between the physical character of the race and its 
language. The language, as we have seen, is closely allied to that 
spoken by the Turks; the appearance of the people is entirely 
different from that of any Turkish race. As we have seen,' they 
were probably chocolate or black in colour, while the shape of their 
faces and their general appearance were in marked distinction from 
that of the so-called Turanian races. I would venture upon a 
suggestion to which the key seems a long way off. It was first 
elaborated by Baron Eckstein, more than forty years ago, and was 
supported by two such famous explorers as Lepsius and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. In India we find that there have been two civilised 
peoples, who have affected its history and who constitute the 
elements best worth studying in the population of the country. 
These are the so-called Aryans of northern India, or Hindostan 
1 Ante, p. 3. 
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proper, speaking languages derived from Sanscrit, and south of the 
Vindhya hills an entirely different race, divided into several sections, 
all related to each other, possessed of a very old culture, having a 
remarkably dark chocolate complexion, and now speaking languages 
all known generically as Dravidian, of which the main forms or 
dialects are Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim. Some look 
upon these tribes as aboriginal; others, on the other hand, have 
argued that they were not aborigines, but invaded the country at 
a very early time, before the Aryans did so, and settled where they 
are now found. For our present purpose it is only material 
to realise that this Dravidian stock at one time extended 
much further than it does at present—that it forms the basis 
of the population of Hindostan proper, as well as of southern 
India, and that the lowest, or Sudra class, in most parts of 
western and southern India is essentially of Dravidian blood, the 
Aryan elements forming a mere veneer and covering. Next it is 
material to remember that this primitive Dravidian stock, which 
underlies the population of so much of India and retains its old 
language only in the south, once existed much beyond these limits. 
For the most part the tribes of Beluchistan speak dialects of 
the Iranian or Persian section of Aryan tongues, but their gene- 
rally dark complexion and physical features betray their origin as 
one foreign to the Aryan stock. And in the mountainous provinces 
of Sarawan and Jhalawan, the very kernel of the country, there 
still survives a tribe—the Brahuis—whose language, although 
corrupted and overlaid by Persian, Afghan, and Hindu elements, is 
still substantially, as Bishop Caldwell showed, a Dravidian speech. 
There can be little doubt from their geographical position that 
the Brahuis form the aborigines of the country. They are specially 
described as differing from the other Beluchis by their thick-set 
frames, larger bones,,and shorter figures, while they are also of 
much darker colour, and among them persons of fair complexion 
are never found. It seems plain that the Dravidians of India 
and this dark race of Beluchistan were at one time in geographical 
contact, and that the two have been isolated by the encroachment 
of the Aryan races, both of the Sanscrit and Iranian stocks. 
Herodotus, in enumerating the satrapies of Darius, tells us 
the seventeenth satrapy comprised the Paricanians and Asiatic 
Ethiopians, and they furnished a tribute of 400 talents.? These 
Asiatic Ethiopians, he again tells us, were associated with the 
Indians, and differed from the African Ethiopians only in their 
language and in their hair. The eastern Ethiopians had straight 
hair, while the African ones had it curly. Rennell and Rawlinson 
agree that these Asiatic Ethiopians of Herodotus must have 
occupied the tract intervening between Eastern Persia, or Carmania, 
2 Herodotus, iii. 94. 8 Ibid. vii. 70. 
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the modern Kerman, and the mouths of the Indus. Here alone, 
out of India, could blacks (at this time) have been found. Rawlinson 
urges that they were the ancestors of the Brahuis and represent 
the people of Kusan or Kush mentioned in this district in 
Sassanian times. The same district was the Gedrosia of the 
historians of the campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

When we get further west than Beluchistan, into Kerman and 
Fars, or Persia proper, we reach a district which has been more 
completely aryanised by the Iranian race, which is of course domi- 
nant in Persia. But there is every reason to believe that these 
Iranians were invaders, whose advent cannot be placed further back 
than the seventh or eighth century B.c. 

Who, then, occupied Fars and Kerman before the Iranian 
invasion? Unfortunately we have no linguistic boulders like that 
formed by the Brahui in Beluchistan; but we have remains of 
another kind—namely, the physical features of the inhabitants of 
the coast—which distinctly point to these districts having been 
occupied at one time by a black race. This race we cannot help 
connecting with their black neighbours further east, whom we 
have already described. Traces of it grow more abundant as we 
travel northwards along the eastern shores of the Persian Gulf, and: 
reach the province of Arabistan, corresponding to the Susiana and 
Elam of ancient writers. I will quote from the latest authority on 
the ethnography of these parts, namely, M. Dieulafoy :— 

At Dizful, Susa, Kona and Ram Ormuz in Susiana; at Gourek, 
Haaram, Linga, and Bender Abbas in Fars and Kerman, live Negritoes 
crossed with Aryans or Arabs, and partially also with Baktyaris. .. . 
My wife and I had found a Negrito mixed people in the villages between 
Bushire and the southern flanks of the mountains of Fars. Afterwards 
came the mission to Susiana, which found the same mixed Negritoes 
between Bender Abbas and Dizful, where there still live from 15,000 to 
20,000 degenerate Negritoes.‘ 

Of these types he gives several figures. The survival of a black 
race in these parts is not our only evidence. M. Dieulafoy says 
elsewhere : 

The discovery in the Parthian necropolis of the Memnonium (at Susa) 
of Negrito skulls ; the Negroid type of the Elamites as depicted on the 
Assyrian sculptures ; the famous frieze of black Susian archers, dating 
from the time of the Achemenian dynasty, confirm the statements of the 
classic writers about the Oriental Ethiopians. . . . The Khusis, abject, 
ugly, and of a copper colour approaching to black, who, according 
to Yakut, in the tenth to the thirteenth century still lived on in these 
countries, were no doubt the ancestors of the black race we still find 
there. Ibn Haukal, an Arab geographer of the tenth century, speaks of 
yr ag of the Khuzi of Khuzistan as different from Hebrew, Syriac, 
or Farsi. 


* L’Acropole de Suse,8.  * Quatremére, Journ. des Savants 1840, pp. 411, 412. 
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M. Dieulafoy concludes that Susian Negritoes occupied the eastern 
shores of the Persian Gulf from the Tigris to the Persian Gulf.® 
It may be noticed that Strabo, Pausanias, and Diodorus Siculus 
tell us that Memnon took 10,000 Ethiopians and Susianians to 
the siege of Troy. These must have been the black Susians. 
Ethiopians were represented on the vase which the sculptor 
Phidias put into the hand of the figure of Nemesis, carved from 
a piece of marble which the Persians had brought with them 
to the field of Marathon; and Memnon’s own father, Tithon, who 
by some is made the brother of Priam, is said by Aeschylus to 
have married a Kissian woman, i.e. a woman of Kush. 

It is clear, therefore, that we have good warranty for extending the 
black race from Cape Comorin as far as the Tigris, and it does not 
seem improbable that this race originally was Dravidian in blood. 
This brings us immediately into contact with the black race which, 
as we have seen, occupied Chaldea at the earliest period to which 
we can carry back our story. Assuredly the facts point to this race 
also having belonged to the same stock—a stock to which the writer 
of Genesis gives the name of Cush, just as Herodotus gives the name 
of Kissia to Susiana, and as the Arab writers give the name of 
Kusan to Beluchistan. 

This conclusion, however, unlocks only one half of theriddle. The 
black people whom we have called Cushites, so far as the foregoing 
evidence goes, were probably Dravidians in blood ; but the language 
spoken by the primitive race of Chaldea was, as we have seen, of 
Turkish or Mongolian affinities. How is this to be reconciled ? 
The history of the Cushites, so far as we know it, is that of a race 
which has been continuously encroached upon by its more vigorous 
neighbours—in India by the Hindu Aryans coming from the north ; 
in Persia by the Iranians, also coming from the north. In Susiana, 
and, as I believe, also ig Chaldea, the race which pressed upon them 
in the first instance was that of the true Elamites, a race of 
mountaineers who occupied the Zagros and other highlands behind 
and to the north of the Tigris lowlands, and whose language is 
preserved in the third column of the Behistun inscription, which 
was a close ally of the language of the primitive Chaldeans, and 
belongs to the same Turkish stock. The ancient authors who 
speak of Elam describe it as peopled by two races: the Elamites 
proper—the Elymeans of Herodotus and later writers, by whom 
the mountaineers seem to be meant ; and the Kissians—the people 
of the Susianian plain and the lowlands between the Tigris and 
the Persian Gulf and the mountains, who were otherwise called 
Ethiopians by the Greeks. Ezra (iv. 9) distinguishes the Elamites 
and Shushanchites—that is, the mountaineers from the people of 
the plain. In my view, the Kissians of Susiana and the Cushites of 

® L’Acropole de Suse, 27, 28, and 38, 
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Chaldea were of the same race, and both were overwhelmed and 
conquered at a very early time by the Elamites. In the heroic 
legend of Gilgamish, which goes back beyond the present reach of 
history, we find him struggling with Kumbaba, the king of the 
Elamites, and the struggle of the children of Cush with the children 
of Elam seems to be the earliest real event of which our available 
legends tell us. 

This being so, we may perhaps find in the corresponding case 
of the people of Ceylon a clue to the puzzle we started to explain. 
In blood they are like (what I take the people of Chaldea to have 
been) Dravidians, but in language they speak a tongue—Cinghalese— 
which is very Aryan in vocabulary, but which has Dravidian traces 
in its grammar, and which is due to the conquest of the Dravidians 
of the island by the Aryans. Thus would I explain the language of 
the Chaldeans as the result of the conquest of the original Cushite 
race by the Elamites ; and when that language is better known it is 
not improbable that it will be found to have a Dravidian sub- 
stratum, perhaps a well-marked one, together with a strongly 
Turanian vocabulary and syntax. This I would propose at present 
as the most probable solution of the problem. 

‘We have not quite completed our survey. The conclusion 
seems reasonable that just as the Aryans pushed the Dravidians of 
India into its southern provinces, and the Dravidians of Beluchistan 
into the mountains and towards the seaboard, so did the true Arabs, 
the so-called Yoktanids, push the primitive folk who occupied the 
greater part of Arabia more and more towards the sea coast. The 
seaboard of Arabia, from the Euphrates right round to the Red Sea, 
and even up to the gulf of Akaba, was undoubtedly in early times 
occupied by a dark race known as Himyarites, &c. They were 
originally, so far as we can judge, a non-Semitic people, but were 
gradually infused with Semitic blood, and their speech was gradually 
overlaid by Semitic elements, so that the race became what their 
descendants, who migrated to Africa, namely, the Abyssinians, 
largely are—a race of Cushite blood and descent, speaking toa large 
extent a Semitic language. The Abyssinians still have as neigh- 
bours, however, tribes and races more or less sophisticated, but 
belonging very largely to this same Cushite stock, namely, the 
Gallas and Somalis in the east and south, and the Bisharas, 
Hadendowas, and other Ethiopic tribes proper on the western 
seaboard of the Red Sea and further inland. We may therefore 
suppose that once a more or less continuous dark race belonging to 
the same branch of the human family occupied the maritime 
distriets -bordering on the Indian Ocean from Cape Comorin to 
Southern Abyssinia. It was this race, to which the name Cushite 
is given, which occupied such a large place in the earliest traditions 
of human culture, and which was the fertile mother of many 
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inventions and of many new departures in the history of our 
race. 

The beginnings of human history in Babylonia and elsewhere 
are very largely the history of the appropriation of this culture by 
the light-coloured races—by Aryans, Turanians, and Semites. The 
appropriation had long begun when we first meet with available 
records ; and in the flat lands of the Euphrates and the Tigris, at 
the time we are writing about, we seem to have reached the second 
chapter of the story. In the first, the Cushites were conquered by 
and coalesced with the Elamites; and in the second, the mixed race 
thus formed was being invaded and sophisticated by the Semites. 

Let us now turn again to the results of recent research in the 
Babylonian plain. At one time it would appear that the main 
branch of the Tigris, instead of flowing along its present stately 
channel, the Shatt al Arab, along which no ruin-heaps or traces of 
old towns occur, turned aside at Kut al Amara and followed the 
course of the now shrunken stream known as the Shatt al Hai 
(i.e. the River of the Serpent, so called from its meandering course). 
The Shatt al Hai has itself, no doubt, had vicissitudes, and, like 
most rivers running through deltas, has shifted its course more or 
less. While M. de Sarzec, the French vice-consul at Bussora, 
seems to argue as if the Shatt al Hai was originally a canal, Mr. 
Rassam distinctly contradicts him, and says that no artificial 
banks &c. are to be found onit. As it leaves the Tigris, and for 
a short distance on its way, it almost rivals that famous river in 
size; but it presently shrinks into a smaller space, and divides 
into two branches a few hours’ journey below Shashtra, and joins 
the Euphrates by two outlets, one between Es Sheyak and Nasrieh 
and the other an hour’s journey below Nasrieh. In very early 
times its waters apparently flowed along a now forsaken bed, 
described by M. de Sarzec as some distance from the present left 
bank of the river. It is near this old river-bed, on its left bank 
and between the villages of Zirghiul and Tell Loh, that lie the 
scattered mounds of Tell Loh, explained by Schefer as meaning the 
Mound of the Written Tablet. They are more than six kilométres 
in extent, and are distant about twelve hours’ journey from the 
mounds at Warka (the ancient Erech). 

The mounds at Tell Loh were opened a few years ago by 
~ Mr. Rassam, who secured a few objects from them for the British 
Museum ; but they have been only really explored in quite recent 
years by M. de Sarzec, who has pursued his digging there with 
great patience and scientific care since 1877, and has unearthed a 
very important series of artistic remains and inscriptions. These 
are being published in a most admirable work by the very competent 
hands of M. L. Heuzey, whose commentary upon them is as learned 
as it is ingenious, It is chiefly from their combined labours that 
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we have recovered some notion of the appearance and surroundings 
of Chaldean towns and buildings at the beginning of history, such 
as I embodied in my previous paper. To that account I would 
add a description of a modern Chaldean town, which probably 
gives us a very effective echo of what its predecessor was like six 
thousand years ago, namely, the modern Bussora. 


The walls of Bussora (we are told) have five gates, and are, at the 
lowest computation, about seven miles in circuit. Two canals cut from 
the river surround the town on either side, and, uniting beyond it on the 
western side, form a complete ditch to the fortifications. The houses are 
meanly built, partly of sun-dried and partly of burnt bricks, with flat roofs, 
surrounded by a parapet; and the bazaars, though stocked with the 
richest merchandise, are miserable structures, not arched as in Baghdad 
and the Persian towns, but covered with mats laid on rafters of date 
trees, which hardly afford protection from the scorching rays of the sun ; 
the streets are irregular, narrow, and unpaved, and the town is disgust- 
ingly filthy. Of the vast area within the walls, the greater proportion is 
occupied with gardens and plantations of palm trees, intersected by a 
number of little canals. 


The inscriptions found in the mounds at Tell Loh speak of two 
towns which were apparently in close proximity. Of one of these 
the name was read Girsu by Amiaud and by M. Heuzey, but 
Hommel and Jensen have suggested that it ought to be read 
Sugir. In this Hilprecht agrees ; and he further argues that this is 
the original form of the famous name which was corrupted by the 
Semites into Sumer or Shumir, and which, as Dr. Haigh was the 
first to show, is the same as the Biblical Shinar. This view is 
ingenious, but is surrounded with considerable doubts, and I would 
therefore prefer to retain the original transcription of the name, 
i.e. Girsu, until some definite evidence is forthcoming. It is curious 
that the God who was especially cultivated by the early kings to be 
presently referred to was always called by them, not by his specific 
name, but by the appellation Nin Girsu, or E Girsu, i.e. the lord of 
Girsu.’? He was the son of In lil, or Il lil, the great Bel of Nippur, 
and answered to the Marduk or Merodach of the later Babylonians, 
which may, indeed, have been his actual name. Girsu was 
apparently the ecclesiastical capital of the kingdom we are dealing 
with, as Nippur was of that of Kengi, and it has been suggested 
that it was situated where the mound of Tell Id is now situated, 
where there has been found an inscription of a later king, named 
Dungi, recording the building of temples at Girsu. While Girsu 
was probably their ecclesiastical capital, the secular capital was 


” The first particle in the name is generally read Nin. Mr. Pinches suggests that it 
should be read E, since the character Nin has, as glosses show, the value of e in certain 
names of gods; but until a definite conclusion is possible it is better to retain the con- 
ventional word so widely used. 
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called Shir pur la, or Sir pur ra.* Its ruins are apparently enclosed 
in the mounds at Tell Loh. 

Mr. Pinches has discovered in a bilingual text a phonetic tran- 
script of the name Shirpurla which reads Lagash ; and it ought to 
be noted that Hommel long ago read the same name on a signet 
cylinder belonging to a person whose name is erased, and who 
called himself patési of Laghash. The cylinder is also marked by 
the figure of a spread eagle with a lion’s head, of which other 
examples have occurred at Shirpurla, and which seems to be the 
emblem of the god Nin Girsu. Lagash is like Umliash and other 
similar names, and may be of Elamite or Kassite etymology. It 
seems to have been a later name given to the earlier Shirpurla. 

According to Hilprecht, the remains found at Tell Loh are 
younger than the very oldest records he has published from 
Nuffar, while they may possibly overlap with the later ones already 
described. M. F. Thureau Dangin contests his proofs, although he 
does not definitely separate himself from his conclusions. As we 
have seen, the earliest records we possess point to a struggle between 
two rival communities in Lower Babylonia, Kish and Kengi, in 
which the rulers of a third country, whose name is doubtfully read 
as Gisban or Upi, took a part. The more recent discoveries, and 
especially an inscription to be presently described,® make it 
absolutely plain that Hilprecht’s identification of Gisban or Upi 
with Harran cannot be sustained. It is quite clear that this 
Gisban or Upi and the territory controlled by the old people who 
lived at Tell Loh were in proximity, if not in contact with each 
other, and it tends to support Father Scheil’s conjectures about its 
position. It would also seem from M. Thureau Dangin’s criticism 
that there is not yet much foundation for the opinion that the 
people of Gisban or Upi were Semites or a semitised community. 
They would rather appear to have been of a very similar stock to 
their enemies and rivals at Shirpurla, as would in fact be judged 
from their appearance on the carvings where the two are repre- 
sented. It may be, indeed, that by Gisban or Upi we are to 
understand the districts of Susiana, still known in the time of 
Herodotus as Kissia, and its borders, the flat plain between the 
Tigris and the Kurdish mountains; and that the struggles with 
Gisban or Upi, instead of meaning the advance of the Semites, 
meant pressure from Elam. 


§ So Messrs. Pinches and Boscawen read it. The former explains it as-meaning the 
City of the Raven, while the latter makes it mean City of Bright Light or Pyropolis. 
Hommel says it was written Sirgurla, but pronounced Sirgulla. Oppert agrees with - 
him, Comptes Rendus, 1896, pp. 331-2. Amiaud and Winckler read the name as 
Sir bur la, but Hommel says bur is a late Semitic corruption of the original gur. 
See Records of the Past, n.s. i. 43; Keilinschr. Bibl. iii. 5; Hommel, Gesch. p. 200 
note, p. 281 note, and p. 292; and Babyl. Record, vii. 2. Its name perhaps survives 
in that of the village of Zirghul already named. 

® Below, p. 228. 
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Among the various rulers whose remains have been found at Tell 
Loh, Dr. Jensen placed first one whose name has been generally read 
Uru Kagina.”” Hilprecht on paleographical grounds does the same, 
and further urges, as we have seen, that he lived later than the 
earliest rulers of Kengi and Kish whose inscriptions have been found 
at Nuffar, but may have been contemporary with the later ones. 
M. Heuzey in his latest notice of this king disagrees with the 
writers just named, and is disposed to put him later. It is not 
impossible that he represents the old primitive dynasty who were 
expropriated from Nippur by the men of Kish. It is at least 
curious that the name of his special patron-god—In shag—seems 
to be the same as the first two'syllables in the name of the 
oldest king of Nippur—In shag sag ana; while the old supreme 
god of Nippur, In lil, was treated as the supreme god at Tell Loh 
by the kings and patésis there. Uru Kagina, as well as one of his 
successors, built a shrine for In lil, and another of them, Eannadu, 
calls himself mupada Inlila ge. 

In one inscription, which is apparently his oldest record, Uru 
Kagina calls himself king (Jugal) of Girsu. This inscription has 
been found on the fragments of a very large clay votive cone. 
The inscription on it, which is fragmentary, was published by 
Amiaud, whose insight into these ideographic inscriptions was 
remarkable, and whose early death was deplorable. Such readings 
are, of course, partially tentative only. The inscription, according 
to Amiaud, records the dedications and building of certain temples 
with their appurtenances. The first three lines are mutilated 
and missing, and no doubt when complete contained, as his other 
inscriptions contain, a reference to the god Nin Girsu, for whom 
Uru Kagina tells us he built or rebuilt his temple, and also built 
the an ta shwr ra, apparently a storehouse of provisions, such as 
was attached to various temples, and also his palace (ib gal or e gal) 
of Ti-ra-ash. Uru Kagina then goes on to say he had built a 
temple for the goddess Bau (she was especially worshipped at 
Kish). Here there is a lacuna, in which it is probable that there 
was a reference to a temple built for the god Gal-alimma. When 
it begins again the inscription describes his building a temple for 
Dun Shagana (who is elsewhere called a son of Nin Girsu). This 
temple was called Ak kil. He also made some amulets (probably 
tablets of black and white stone, or of metal, which were placed 
under the foundations of the temple, are meant).'' In this temple 
he apparently set up shrines for three lesser gods, of whom nothing 


© The first part of his name is uncertain. It was read Lugh by Oppert, but the 
reading Uru has been generally adopted. It apparently meant ‘man ;’ Kagina means 
‘mountain,’ and occurs sometimes as an appellation of a god, in which way it is dou t- 
less used here, where it stands probably as an appellation of In lil. 

" See Records of the Past, n.s. i. 71. 
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more is apparently known than their names, which have been read 
Za za uru, Im ghud én, and Gim mur ta éna. He then goes on 
to say he built a temple for the god Nin sar, a dependent (perhaps 
sword-bearer) of the god Nin Girsu. Here again we have a 
lacuna, which apparently contained a notice of the building of a 
temple to another god subordinate to Nin Girsu, for whom he 
also built a great tower or ziggurat. The inscription then tells us 
how Uru Kagina had built an imsagga (? image) for the god In lil 
in his temple of E Adda (i.e. the Temple of the Father), by which 
a daughter temple of that so called at Nippur is perhaps meant ; 
and further, how he excavated the canal Ni na ki tum a for the 
goddess Nina, at the mouth of which he placed some building. 
This canal has been supposed to be the Khaussar, or river of 
Nineveh. Amiaud argues, however, that it may have been a choked- 
up canal found by M. de Sarzec near Tell Loh.’ 

It is a great pity that this inscription isso much mutilated. The 
gap, however, can partially be filled up from a second inscription on a 
buttress found at Shirpurla. In this second inscription, in which the 
beginning is less injured, the god Nin Girsu is apostrophised as the 
warrior of In lil (i.e. of the great Bel of Nippur). The first thirteen 
lines of the two inscriptions were virtually identical, except that on 
this second one Uru Kagina calls himself king of Shir pur la, 
instead of king of Girsu. Line 14 refers to the god Gal alimma, whose 
name doubtless occurred in a gap at this point in the first inscrip- 
tion. This line is a solitary one, however, intervening between 
two lacune. In the remaining part of the inscription the building 
of temples is mentioned; one to the god Ninsar, who is described as 
sword-bearer (?) to Nin Girsu, and another to a lesser god, whose 
name is lost, apostrophised as the well-beloved of Nin Girsu, in the 
latter case a ziggurat or tower being added to the temple. Reference 
is next made, as in the previous inscription, to the temple of In 
lil known as E Adda; and finally we are given the name of the 
great temple of Nin Girsu at Shirpurla, i.c. E melam kurra (the 
Temple of the Brilliance of the Mountain). This inscription breaks 
off abruptly and was never finished ; perhaps a sign that the reign 
of Uru Kagina, who erected the buttress on which it was inscribed, 
also came abruptly to an end while the building was being erected.'* 
A third inscription of the same king is preserved in the collec- 

tion of M. de Clercq, and has been recently published in facsimile, 
with a long commentary, in the magnificent catalogue of that 
collection by M. Menant. It has been translated by Menant, by 
Oppert, and by Amiaud. Their translations differ a good deal in 
details, but are substantially agreed. I prefer to follow Amiaud. 
As in the preceding inscription Uru Kagina epeaks of constructing 


2 KE. de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chaldée, plate 32; Records of the Past, n.s. i. 71, 72, 
8 Records of the Past, n.s. i. 69-71. 
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certain works which we cannot be quite clear about; one of these 
has been translated ‘a House of Abundance.’ This seems to have 
been a storehouse of provisions, like a tithe barn of a medieval 
monastery. From this inscription we further learn that the temple 
of the god Gal alimma was known as Eme gal ghush an ki, and 
on it he also claims to have built the temple of Eninni or ‘the 
Fifty,’ which name Heuzey treats as a synonym of that of the 
Temple of the Brilliance of the Mountain already named. Perhaps 
the most interesting paragraph in this inscription is the last. In 
some way or other each of the early kings of this dynasty, and 
perhaps of other dynastics, had a special god of his own—a deus 
domesticus ; whether he was a form or emanation of some other 
known god I cannot say. In this case Uru Kagina apostrophises 
In Shagh (or In dun, Nin Shagh or Nin dun, as his name is 
variously read), and he apparently prays that In Shagh will con- 
tinually during the life of the king prostrate himself on his behalf 
(i.e. mediate) before the god Nin Girsu." A fourth inscription with 
the name of Uru Kagina occurs on a piece of a broken alabaster 
or calcite vase in the British Museum (N. 12030+ 82. 7. 14. 1018), 
a tracing of which has been kindly sent me by my friend Mr. L. W. 
King. It is mutilated, and we can only learn from it that Uru 
Kagina, who calls himself king (/ugal) of Shirpurla, dedicated the 
vase to Nin Girsu. This is probably the oldest object from Babylonia 
in the Museum. A fifth inscription of the same king has been 
recently discovered at Tell Loh, and is now at Constantinople. It 
is not yet published. 

M. Heuzey has figured and described certain bas-reliefs which, 
from their style and from their having been found below the remains 
which date from the time of another king named Ur Nina, must 
be placed at the beginning of the art of sculpture as discovered at 
Tell Loh. These we may provisionally place under Uru Kagina. 
One of them" is a broken tablet with the very rude represen- 
tation of four figures, forming part, no doubt, of what was once 
a considerable group. M. Heuzey has explained the figures as 
representing part of the story of the hero Gilgamish and the goddess 
Nina or Ishtar. She is seated, and wears the divine horned and 
plumed biretta on her head, from which her hair falls down in two 
tresses behind. Her left arm and hand are enveloped in a mantle, 
while in her right one she holds an object which she is offering to 
a little figure, apparently of a naked child, of which only the upper 
and mutilated half remains. The latter seems to be holding an 
object in front of his face; perhaps he is the prototype of Adonis, 
namely, the Tammuz of the Chaldean myths. Standing with his 
back to the goddess is the naked and bearded figure of the hero 


" Records of the Past, n.s. i. 68 and 69. 
% See Découvertes en Chaldeée, i. fig. 1 
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wearing a flat biretta and holding a club in his right hand, with 
which he is threatening a prisoner whose hands are bound in front 
of him. He is beardless, and may represent one of the Elamites 
against whom the goddess summoned Gilgamish to succour her. 
The curious bas-relief is figured by M. de Sarzec (pl. 1, fig. 1), and 
is described on pages 103-105 of his text. On the same plate is 
shown a fragment of a small basin of dolomitic limestone, on 
which is figured a large bird with its wings closed. 

On the succeeding plate (1 bis, figs. 1 a and b) we have repre- 
sented on one side of a quadrilateral plaque a very primitive 
figure. The sculpture is in low relief, and it represents a person 
whose sex is doubtful. On its head are two tall plumes; the 
bust is nude, while its petticoat is tucked up at the waist. The 
garment is formed of a sort of lozenge pattern and decorated with 
a fringe. The hair of the figure, tied up by a ribbon, falls in a 
bunch on the neck. In front of the figure, which is standing to the 
left, stand three great poles, which are fixed in the ground. The 
figure holds one of them in its left hand; two of them are 
apparently terminated at the top by knobs or bulbs, and no doubt 
represent colossal ceremonial maces. The top of the third one is 
broken off. It probably bore the principal symbol. M. Heuzey 
thinks these maces mark the entrance to some sacred building, and 
that the figure is that of a worshipper. He compares the scene 
with that represented on a very early cylinder figured by him 
(plate 30, fig. 16), where a god, and not a worshipper, stands in 
front of similar uprights, two of them being evidently colossal 
maces, and the third being surmounted by what looks like a plant, 
from which depend two twisted cords or banderolles. They seem 
to me to recall the two pillars of Akhiz and Baaz which stood in 
front of the Jewish temple. The two surfaces of this plaque have 
inscriptions upon them, but these are so much decayed that they 
are illegible. The sign for statue, says M. Heuzey, occurs several 
times, as does the name of the god Nin Girsu.'® The tablet doubt- 
less contained a list of the offerings made to the god, for the signs 
of numerals occur frequently on it. 

On plate 1 bis, fig. 3, is represented a fragment of some curved 
stone object, probably a cistern or large bowl, with a frieze of figures 
in relief, of which other fragments have recently been found. The 
.relief represents a procession of figures, some of them with long 
beards and with their hair arranged in a series of rolls, others clean- 
shaven. They are bare at least to the waist, and have the aquiline 
noses and projecting eyes characteristic of all the early figures. 
The greater part of them have their hands clasped on their breasts in 
the attitude of supplication. This is the case with five of the bearded 
figures, and with two others whose faces and heads are shaved. 

16 Op cit. 166, 
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They seem to represent two files of prisoners marching towards 
each other, and it may be that the bearded ones represent Cushites, 
and the others Elamites. The two files of figures are apparently 
being conducted by two guards or officers, who are meeting each 
other. One of them wears plaited hair, but has his head and face 
shaved and carries a lance. The other leader, who seems a 
superior person, has plaited hair and a short beard, and he carries 
a sort of curved sceptre on his right shoulder and an object like a 
wreath in the other hand.'” Heuzey calls attention to a figure 
like the bearded ones which is in the British Museum and was 
figured by F. Lenormant ; '* it has some characters on its shoulder. 

In addition to the sculptures in stone we also have remaining 

from this very early period a number of small figures made of 
copper (as the analysis shows), whose exact motive is not yet 
quite explained. The upper parts of the most ancient of these 
figures as they are shown by M. Heuzey (vide pl. 1) represent 
females. Their hair falls over their necks in a kind of thick wig, 
and is represented with wavy horizontal undulations like the 
figures on the carved bas-relief already mentioned, while their 
hands are crossed over their breasts. The human figures are the 
terminals or heads of what are in essence copper nails, and they 
were pushed into the ground. M. de Sarzec tells us these figures 
are always found in groups forming concentric circles, and occur 
notably at the four corners and below the pavement of very ancient 
buildings, and in the present case occurred below the constructions 
of Ur Nina to be presently named. These magical nails, he says, 
pushed into the ground seem as if they had been used as a menace 
to the subterranean demons. M. de Sarzec mentions having found 
them in situ and looking like bundles of asparagus. The figures 
are cast, and it would seem the moulds were used only once, since 
there are no duplicates, and all vary somewhat from each other. 

This completes our information about Uru Kagina, and exhausts 
the objects assignable to his reign. At present he stands alone. 
Hilprecht, on paleographical grounds, says he was closely united in 
time with the series of kings beginning with Ur Nina, to whom we now 
turn ; and there does not seem to be any good reason for Maspero’s 
view that he was separated by several centuries from them. 

Of the ruler whose name was read Urghanna by Hommel, but 
who is generally known as Ur Nina (the man of the goddess Nina), 
which is Oppert’s transcription of the name, we have not only in- 
scriptions but also stone carvings. In his inscriptions he styles 
himself king (Jugal) of Shirpurla, and tells us his father was called 


See Heuzey, plate 1 bis, fig. 2, and plate 1 ¢er, figs. la and 10, and the de- 
scriptions, pp. 166 and 196, &c. 
Ss Rev. Arch, N.S. 1868, xviii, 23, 
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Ninighalgin,’® and his grandfather Gursar. As neither of them is 
given a title, it seems to follow that neither of them was a ruling 
sovereign, and that Ur Nina was the founder of a new line. 

The most important remains of Ur Nina’s time are some lime- 
stone slabs of different sizes, figured by Heuzey and by Maspero. 
They are pierced with a hole, no doubt meant to peg them against 
the wall or to the ground. On one of these slabs the subject is 
divided into two friezes, an upper and a lower one. In each of them 
the king is represented of double the size of the other figures, whom 
he in each case faces. In the upper frieze he is standing, bare to 
the waist, holding his left hand to his breast, while with his right 
he supports a basket on his head. He is dressed in a skirt 
composed of three successive frills of a peculiar stuff, identified by 
Heuzey with that called khaunakis by the Greeks and formed of 
bunches of wool fastened on to some kind of cloth. In each case 
the figure is barefooted. In the lower frieze, instead of a basket 
on his head, the king holds a drinking vessel of the shape of the 
cups, of which we have many alabaster fragments, made of calcite 
or alabaster, and which seem to have been used in Egypt as 
well as in Babylonia. In each case the king is accompanied by 
a small standing figure, similarly dressed and holding a cup in 
each hand, who is doubtless a chamberlain or cupbearer. In front 
of the king and facing him is a row of standing figures similarly 
dressed to himself. In one case five such figures are represented, 
and in the other four only ; the first one in the upper row is larger 
than the rest. All but one, like him, are clean shaven, both head 
and face being cleared of hair. Seven of these figures cross their 
hands upon their breasts in the attitude of reverence. 

A second tablet, similar in most respects to the one here described, 
but unfortunately broken in two, was found in the same place. In 
this the king was apparently turning in the same direction as the 
others, and did not face them. These two plaques are further 
interesting from the inscriptions°they bear. The principal in- 
scription on the former reads: ‘ Nina ur (for Ur Nina), king (lugal) 
of Shir pur la, son of Ni ni ghal gin, son of Gursar. He built the 
temple of the god Nin Girsu and the lesser lustral basin.’ In 
another place, behind the king’s head and above his knees we 
read: ‘From Magan, the mountains, all kinds of wood he has 
brought,’ while in a third place we read, ‘The temple of the goddess 
Nina he has built.’ This inscription seems to be a condensed copy 
of the longer one to be presently named. The second inscription 
is similar, except that in it we are told Ur Nina built a tower in 
stages, or ziggurat, apparently for the temple of Nin Girsu. 

1® The name has also been read Nigaldini, and by Hommel, Ghalgenni. Boscawen 


says it means ‘ The Lord has established the oracle.’ Thureau Dangin says the name 
ought to be read Ni gu dun, since Gu=ni + hal. 
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Turning to the figures, other than that of the king, the first 
one in the plaque first named seems clearly a woman,: with 
a@ woman’s breasts and with her hair contained in a cap or 
chignon. Her robe, instead of being folded round her waist as in 
the case of the other figures, is fastened at one shoulder, having 
merely the right arm bare. Like several of the other figures, 
it is accompanied by two wedge-shaped characters which have 
been read ‘son,’ but which seem really to mean a child of either sex. 
And it would seem that this figure, which has its hands folded 
across its breast in the usual attitude of reverence, and which is 
named Lidda, was really the daughter of Ur Nina. Immediately 
behind her, and holding a cup like a chamberlain, being thus dif- 
ferent in pose from the rest of the figures, is apparently Ur Nina’s 
eldest son, who is called A-kurgal. His name is qualified with the 
term ‘son.’ The next figure is labelled Lugal .. . (the second 
character has not yet been read). This is also qualified with the 
term ‘son.’ The fourth is styled Da ku ra ni or A kurani, and the 
fifth Mu ri kur ta, both similarly qualified. In the lower frieze 
the three figures are respectively named Nunpa, . . . ud bu, and 
Nina ku tur da, the second name having only been partially read. 
All three are qualified with the term ‘son.’ The fourth figure has a 
name not hitherto read. It is unqualified with the term ‘son,’ but 
has some alternative appellation, either marking rank or relation- 
ship. The two chamberlains are respectively named Danita or 
Anita (meaning according to Oppert ‘in his hand’) and Sa gan tuk. 

According to one of these plaques, therefore, Ur Nina had seven 
sons and probably one daughter. It is curious to find the name of 
one of the sons compounded with the word lugal, meaning king, 
showing that the term was used as a name or appellative as well 
as a title. On the second plaque three of the sons are named 
Lugal . . ., Muri kurta, and Akurgal, each one being qualified 
with the ideograph for son. The two former are figured in the 
upper frieze, and preceded by an official or servant, whose name 
has not been deciphered, and are followed by a servant carrying a 
baton to which is attached a cord. On his robe is an inscription 
which seems to contain the word Magan, and implying that he 
came from the country so named, and was probably an envoy. 
A similar figure is sometimes represented on the seal-cylinders 
following a princely personage. The lower frieze of the second 
plaque contains four figures. The first one is labelled Danita or 
Anita, being no doubt the chamberlain so called, mentioned in the 
first tablet. The second figure seems to represent the same person 
as one figured in the first tablet (lower frieze, fig. 1). In neither case 
can the name at present be read. It consists of two characters. After 
him comes the king’s son, Akurgal; and lastly is a scribe named 


Nam ib, who is entitled Tip sar, a style very frequently found on 
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the seal-cylinders, and in this case preceded by the character lu, i.e. 
‘man.’ In the third and smaller plaque the king occupies both friezes, 
while the other figures are arranged in two rows, two in the upper 
and three in the lower. The figures all face the same way, and 
all have their hands crossed on their breasts in the attitude of 
profound respect or adoration. In both cases the friezes seem to 
represent acts of primitive worship or of some solemnity, in which, 
as Maspero says, the king, acting as officiating priest, has laid aside 
all the insignia of royalty, and is clad as an ordinary priest, with his 
breast and his feet bare and carrying the heavy laden kufa, or 
reed basket, on his head as if an ordinary slave. 

With these plaques, according to M. Heuzey, were found a num- 
ber of objects all dating from the same reign, namely, some bricks 
from the corners of buildings erected by Ur Nina, and which bean 
the following inscription: Ur Nina, king‘of Shirpurla, son of Nini 
ghalgin, has made the Ap Girsu. This enigmatical construction, it. 
has been suggested by M. Oppert, may be connected with one of the 
reservoirs or basins called apzu, but was most likely a building con- 
taining a bath, There were also three stone sockets for gates, one 
in the shape of a boundary stone and inscribed with his name; a 
fragment of an onyx cup dedicated by him to the goddess Bau ; 
four lions’ heads, perhaps the ornaments of a throne (one of these 
in the Louvre bears the name of Ur Nina, another one at. 
Constantinople is inscribed Magan), and two fragments of sculptured 
tablets with figures of animals. There were also found several 
copper figures, more or less of the form already described as 
magical nails, and bearing the name of Ur Nina.” The figure-: 


heads are, as in the earlier ones, those of females with busts that. 
are bare, having wavy hair flowing down their backs, and very: 


pronounced noses. Round the waist in these statuettes is fastened 
a flat rim of copper, prolonged into the shape of a bird’s tail. 
This contrivance was meant to sustain the votive tablets, whose 
central perforation fitted over the bronze figure, and which con- 
tained a list of Ur Nina’s various buildings. The statuettes them- 
selves sometimes have the name and title of the king inscribed on 
them, while on the copper rim we have the name of his father and 
the mention of the enigmatical edifice called Ap Girsu in the 
inscriptions, around which these small figures with the plaques 
were planted at intervals. 

In addition to these works of art there were also found some 
plaques with inscriptions, unaccompanied by any reliefs or sculpture. 
The most important of them is inscribed on a broken triangular 
piece of limestone, and is written in characters enclosed in oblong 
cases arranged in parallel columns, more or less broken. The 
inscription is a very difficult one, and has been unravelled only 
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after many efforts. The translation given by Hommel in his 
history, he frankly treats as provisional. A new translation was 
given by Amiaud in the ‘ Records of the Past,’ new ser. vol. i. This 
was again revised by Boscawen in the ‘Babylonian Record,’ and 
by Jensen in the ‘ Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek.’ The inscription is 
written in five columns, the first two of which alone are fairly perfect. 
It is figured in M. de Sarzec’s work (plate 2, fig. 1). Init the king 
claims to have built a temple for the god Nin Girsu. He also 
built a palace here called an E-gal, i.e. ‘ great house.’ He also built 
a temple for the goddess Nina, and added a ziggurat or tower in 
stages to it. He further mentions the names of two other 
temples which he built or restored—one the temple of Ekhud, 
already named, and another whose name is obliterated. To this he 
seems to have also added a watch-tower or observatory. Ekhud, 
it will be remembered, was the name of the Temple of the Seven 
Spheres at Borsippa. Like Uru Kagina, Ur Nina claims. to have 
built or repaired a shrine or house of Ti ri ash or Til ra, and a 
temple for Gatumdag (who is elsewhere called the mistress of 
Shir pur la). He constructed a great laver or lustral basin for it, 
and built a storehouse or produce barn, and stored up seventy 
measures of grain in it. He further tells us how he brought wood 
from Magan, and built a wall for Shir pur la, and also made a 
small lustral basin, which he had placed in the temple of Nina; 
and he also dedicated two statues, one apparently to the goddess 
Nina, and the other to the goddess Gatumdag. 

A second tablet on the same plate of M. de Sarzec’s work is 
oblong in shape, and merely contains the name of ‘Ur Nina, son 
of Nini ghalgin,’ with an apparent reference to some brick structure. 

Another tablet of Ur Nina was published by M. de Sarzee, and 
has been translated by Oppert to the following effect : 


Ur Nina, King of Shir pur la, son of Nini ghalgin, son of Gursar, has 
built the temple of Nina. He has sculptured the goddess Nina. Two 
statues of her he has made. The small apzu (or lustral basin) he has 
made. Forty ur (?) for the goddess Nina he has made. He has built 
the Temple of the writing desk (bwreaw) and the wall of Shir pur la; the 
Royal God of the town he has sculptured. He has brought stone from 
the mountains of Magan. 


This tablet was found with two others of a similar purport but 
more condensed. 

This completes the material at present available for illustrating 
the story of Ur Nina. Although he had several sons, we have no 
inscriptions or remains dating from the reign of any of them. On 
the other hand, relics of his grandsons abound; some of especial 
interest have recently been discovered. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that on his death the kingdom of Shirpurla passed for a 
while into the hands of strangers, and it would seem that it was, in 
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fact, conquered by aruler of Kish, as we saw in our preyious paper 
that Erech and Nippur were similarly conquered. A recently 
discovered tablet speaks of a ruler of Kish at this time as Mésilim. 
He was not only king of Kish,’ but also had authority at Shir- 
purla, over which the hegemony of Kish seems to have extended 
during his reign. A very interesting notice of this king occurs in 
an inscription lately published by M. Thureau Dangin. It refers 
inter alia to a struggle between him and the patési of Gisban or 
Upi. In it we read that at the instigation of In lil, the god of the 
country, the two gods of the towns, Nin Girsu (i.e. the god of 
Shirpurla) and Kir sig, apparently the god of Gisban or Upi, agreed 
to define their respective frontiers : 


Mésilim, the king of Kish, at the instance of his own god, Kadi, there- 
upon duly marked out the limits of the two countries. Ush, the patési of 
Gisban, moved by ambition, displaced Mésilim’s boundary stone [or per- 
haps it should be read, crossed his frontier] and entered the plain of 
Shir pur la, Mésilim, at the instigation of the god Nin Girsu, the 
warrior of the god In lil, attacked the men of Gisban. He uttered an 
imprecation in the name of the god In lil against them, defeated them, 
and he finally raised funereal tumuli over their dead in the plain.?! 


However enigmatical this may be, it is assuredly full of interest. 
It is very curious to see how the gods are made the immediate 
actors in the drama, and to be told how after the battle great 
mounds were raised over the dead. This is not the only record 
we have from Meésilim’s reign. There also remains to us a very 
curious mace-head of stone, representing four lions biting each 
other’s backs, and arranged in a continuous frieze round the stone 
mace-head. This mace-head is not pierced through, but has a 
hollow socket, and opposite the hole there is a representation of 
the lion-headed eagle which has been treated as the special emblem 
of Shirpurla. The inscription on this mace has been only recently 
definitely interpreted by M. Heuzey. It reads: ‘ Mésilim, king 
(lugal) of Kish, has presented the (lion-headed mace?) of the god 
Ningirsu to the god Ningirsu; Lug shug gur being patési of 
Shirpurla.’** This seems to show that the king of Kish having 
conquered Shirpurla, the patési of that place became his feudatory, 
or perhaps he appointed a patési of his own there. In the next 
paragraph of this very interesting inscription we find that Shir- 
purla is under the control of EKannadu, a son of Akurgal and 
grandson of Ur Nina, and we also have an account of his inter- 
course with his neighbours, about which a good deal of new 
information has recently accumulated. . 
Henry H. Howorru. 


2! Comptes Rendus, 1896, p. 594. 2 Rev. d’ Assyriologie, iv. 35. 
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The Parlement of Paris 


MONG historical parallels or contrasts, few can be more striking 
or instructive than those presented by a comparison of the 
French and English parliaments. Starting from very similar 
origins, these bodies began early to diverge and at length attained 
positions almost diametrically opposed. The one became the chief 
support of a centralised and absolute monarchy; the other made 
itself the guardian of national rights and has eventually, to a large 
extent, superseded the crown. Not to go farther back than the 
thirteenth century, the occasional assemblies summoned by the 
sovereign in that creative age had both legal and political duties to 
perform. The object of these assemblies was discussion on matters 
of public import; the name originally given to the meeting was 
gradually transferred to the body of persons which met; and the 
subjects of their discussions were gradually restricted. The one 
body confined itself practically to the legal side, the other to the 
political. Each, however, retained some recollection of its dual 
nature: the French ‘parlement’ never altogether forgot its poli- 
tical connexions; the English ‘ parliament ’—a part of it, at least 
—still discharges some legal functions. But the name is now 
forgotten in the country of its origin, excepting as a foreign word, 
whereas the country which borrowed it has now seen its own 
interpretation, in one form or another, adopted in half the civilised 
states of the world. 

The greater importance of the political assembly in modern 
times has naturally distracted attention from its judicial congener. 
Countless writers have explored the history of the British parlia- 
ment from every point of view, but we have had to wait long for 
an authoritative treatise on the nature and the powers of the great 
French law-court. As an offshoot and an instrument of the 
absolute monarchy, it long shared the odium which overtook all 
monuments of the ancien régime, and such attention as was paid 
to it was concentrated rather upon its accidental political activity 
than on its permanent and essential characteristics. It is only in 
recent times that a school of research has arisen across the Chan- 
nel, which is eager to do justice to the great institutions of medieval 
France, and which has shown itself capable of combining Teutonic 
thoroughness with literary qualities all its awn. One of the latest 
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outputs of this school is a history of the parlement of Paris,’ by M. 
Aubert, which, it may fairly be said, has given us for the first 
time a clear view of that institution during the early centuries of 
its existence. It is from the pages of this work that the facts to 
which I shall have occasion to refer are mainly drawn. 

These two closely packed volumes can hardly be said to form 
an entertaining book. They have little charm of style; there are 
no lively incidents or picturesque descriptions to lighten the route ; 
the author rarely makes general reflexions, and never allows him- 
self or his readers the diversion of contrast or illustration drawn 
from the institutions of neighbouring countries. But the treatise 
has the great merit of being clear, precise, scholarly, and, to all 
appearance, exhaustive. The complicated subject is set forth in 
admirable order and without any superfluities either of matter or 
diction. 

M. Aubert is already known to students of French constitutional 
history through his preliminary labours on the subject which he 
has made his own—the history of the parlement of Paris. Two 
volumes issued in 1887 and 1890, on the organisation and compe- 
tence of the parlement, form the basis of the present book. The 
period covered by those volumes (1314-1422) is more restricted 
than that of the later work, and within it the author has little to 
add—except as to the details of procedure—to what he has already 
told us. But his ‘Histoire du Parlement’ completes the subject, 
so far as its most important period, its growth and establishment, 
are concerned. 

Of the importance of the subject there can be no doubt. No 
law-court in Europe has had a greater or more honourable history 
than the parlement of Paris; none, since the time of the Romans, 
has developed a more complete and consistent body of law; none 
has followed out the maxims of its original with more effect, or 
accomplished more remarkable political results. For the French 
monarchy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is the true heir 
in spirit of the Roman Empire—not that effete and disunited polity 
which claimed its name ;—and the French monarchy at its height of 
power, in France and in Europe, is largely the work of the parlement 
of Paris. This political importance of thearl; ment was, it is 
true, indirect. It consisted in supporting and elevating, not in 
opposing and depressing, the monarchy. Those whose attention 
was chiefly concentrated on its period of decline, and who sympa- 
thised with its futile efforts after political independence in the time 
of the Fronde and of Louis XV, have been inclined to over-estimate 
its influence when thrown into the scale of opposition. Regarded 
from this point of view, ‘ its political rdle,’ as M. Aubert says, ‘ has 


* Histoire du Parlement de Paris de Vorigine & Francois I (1250-1515), par 
Félix Aubert. 2 vols. Paris (Picard), 1894. 
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been much exaggerated, and, well considered, was without serious 
effect.’ But it is difficult to exaggerate its influence on the other 
side. The admirers of its (so-called) constitutional action have not 
only been guilty of exaggeration, they have mistaken and distorted 
the true vocation of the parlement. M. Aubert, in his preface, 
does not dwell upon this point ; but it was hardly necessary to do 
80, for his whole work is a commentary upon the text. From the 
outset, indeed, the parlement displayed a high sense of its own 
importance, and this led it not unfrequently into conflicts with the 
monarchy, even in early days, on matters of detail or in particular 
cases—conflicts in which it was almost invariably worsted. A very 
large part of its labours was also employed in determining matters 
in which the crown was not directly concerned—in maintaining 
order and doing justice throughout the kingdom. It was, doubdt- 
less, with both these objects in view—its own independence and the 
maintenance of law—that it came into opposition to the monarchy 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But such were not 
its original aims or functions. To put it shortly, its business was 
to defend and to enlarge the rights of the king against all comers, 
and to defend the rights of the king’s subjects against every one 
but the king. In the troubled times which are covered by 
M. Aubert’s review it could hardly have done a greater service to 


‘France. 


The mistaken panegyrics which have been lavished on the 
parlement of Paris have contributed not a little to divert attention 
from its organisation and its true attributes. ‘To understand that 
body, we must make a study of detail, and divest ourselves of pre- 
conceived ideas. Its importance will not thereby be diminished ; it 
will stand forth clearly as the great instrument of centralisation 
and of government under the ancient monarchy.’ The author 
accordingly divides his work into three books, treating respectively 
of the organisation, the competence and attributes, and the pro- 
cedure of the parlement. 

The origin of the parlement, like that of the great central law- 
courts of this country, is to be found in the ‘Cour du Roi.’ The 
necessity of subdividing its fast-increasing duties led to the esta- 
blishment of distinct bodies—the great council, the chambre des 
comptes, the parlement. So the great council, the exchequer, the 
curia regis (specially so called) arose in England. The parlement, 
‘to which were entrusted judicial questions, became a separate 
body in the reign of St. Louis, but one may fairly say that its 
separation was in contemplation from the end of the twelfth century.’ 
For a long time, as in England, and apparently for a somewhat 
longer time than in England, the fusion of personnel was combined 
with a distinction of duties. As in England, too, the judicial section 
for a long time retained the special title of curia regis. The pro- 
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cess of subdivision took place somewhat later than in this country 
What Henry II had done in the twelfth century, Louis IX and 
Philip III did in the thirteenth. In an ordinance of 1278 ‘the 
main outlines-of the parlement are clearly distinguished.’ After 
various experiments, Philip V in 1319 finally established the three 
great divisions—the grand’ chambre, or court of pleas; the 
chambre des enquétes; and the chambre des requétes. During 
another generation the ‘ maitres’ were not definitely attached to 
one or other chamber, and their number varied. By the great 
ordinance of 1845 the number was theoretically fixed. The sacred 
quota of, one hundred was supposed to be maintained, but in point 
of fact it was never, during the middle ages, exactly stable. 
During the English occupation of Paris the numbers were largely 
reduced. ‘4 

For a long time the three chambers sufficed; the Hundred 
Years’ War and the Burgundian troubles reduced the authority of 
the monarchy. But with its recovery business increased, and the 
chambers had to be multiplied. Charles VII divided the court of 
inquests into two ; other subdivisions followed, until there were as 
many as seven or eight distinct courts; but the grand’ chambre 
was always one. The grand’ chambre, in which the king and 
the peers of France sat, though only on great occasions, held an 
undoubted pre-eminence; ‘it represented the unity of the parle- 
ment.’ Like the other chambers, except the Tournelle Criminelle, 
it contained both lay and ecclesiastical members. Its composition 
was finally determined by the great ordinance of Montils-les-Tours 
(1454), but this ordinance does not seem to have been strictly 
observed. It alone took cognisance in first instance of causes 
which concerned the king, the royal domain, and the persons or 
corporations under the protection of the crown; it also received 
appeals from the sentences of seneschals and ‘ baillis,’ from the 
courts of inquests and requests, from the judges of the royal or 
seignorial ‘Grands Jours ;’ and it alone pronounced definitive judg- 
ments. It dealt especially with the affairs of the peerage; ‘ it was 
to the parlement of Paris alone that the peers of France resorted 
for the settlement of their personal affairs.’ For criminal cases, 
the grand’ chambre was accustomed, during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, to delegate powers to commissions of its lay 
members, who discharged their duties in the so-called Tournelle 
Saint-Louis. Early in the sixteenth century this system of delega- 
tion ceased, and a distinct court, the Tournelle Criminelle, came 
into existence, but it always remained subordinate to the grand’ 
chambre. 

The chamber of inquests, like the criminal court, began 
as a delegation of the grand’ chambre, but early in the four- 
teenth century it became a distinet and permanent court. After 
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undergoing many minor changes, it was divided by the great 
ordinance of 1454 into two sections, which subsequently became 
three. This chamber arose from the necessity of making inquiries 
into the particulars of cases brought before the parlement, and 
to this business it was originally restricted. But after becoming 
a distinct court, it took cognisance of all cases which were to be 
decided on the basis of an inquiry ordered by the parlement, or on 
which written evidence had been tendered to the court of first 
instance. ‘It always remained exclusively a court of counsel 
(chambre de conseil) ; it did not hear the parties before making its 
inquiry ; it did not order the inquiry; and it only gave judgment 
when the grand’ chambre had declared the instruction terminated, 
and handed over to it the decision of the matter.’ In theory, it 
never enjoyed a vacation; during the fourteenth century it acted 
as a vacation-court on behalf of the rest. Though subordinate to 
the grand’ chambre, it seems to have had a full sense of its own 
dignity, and doubtless of the value of its emoluments, for on several 
occasions it strenuously resisted—though with little success—the 
efforts of the crown to control its appointments or to add to its 
numbers. 

The chamber of requests, originally a delegation, was consti- 
tuted as a distinct court in 1296. Subsequently divided into two 
sections, one for the langue d’oc, the other for the langue d’oil, it 
was re-united in 1318, and remained one till the time of Henry III. 
In 1580 a second chamber was created, and this continued to exist 
till the dissolution of the eighteenth century. Like the other 
divisions of the parlement, the chamber of requests was often 
involved in disputes with Louis XI, who appears to have encroached 
more than any other sovereign on the independence of the legal body. 
In numbers, it was far the smallest of the chambers, and though 
forming unquestionably a section of the parlement, ‘ the tie which 
united it with the other chambers seems to have been a very loose 
one.’ The examination of petitions, and of decisions upon them, 
formed its original business; in this respect, as well as in some 
others, it has analogies with our court of chancery. It dealt 
specially with cases in which princes of the blood, royal officials, 
and privileged persons or bodies were concerned. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of the parlement of 
i Paris, and one which distinguishes it from almost all other supreme 

legal bodies, is its control over its own appointments—a control 
which almost amounted to the right of co-optation. The process 
by which it obtained this right is one of considerable interest. 
The members of the parlement were originally nominated by the 
crown. Philip VI adopted a system under which candidates were 
‘ presented,’ first by a commission, afterwards by the chamber con- 
cerned, the crown reserving only the right of choosing among the 
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candidates presented. In the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the democratic tendencies which prevailed in France, as in contem- 
porary England, led to election by the parlement itself, and this was 
confirmed by an ordinance of 1389, the crown reserving only the 
formal right of appointment. The restoration of royal power after 
the English wars made a change in favour of the king. Charles VII 
revived the practice of appointment on presentation. ‘The chamber 
concerned chose three persons, of whom the king appointed one,’ 
and he rarely went beyond the list submitted to him. Louis XI, 
indeed, abused his powers, but the parlement recovered its rights 
after his death, and though disputes occurred throughout the six- 
teenth century, the parlement appears to have practically made good 
its position. The importance of this right in its bearing on the 
political claims subsequently put forward by the parlement need 
hardly be pointed out. 

Its independence was also secured by the irremovability of its 
members. Though nominally holding office only from a particular 
king, and undergoing the form of confirmation at the hands of his 
successor, the doctrine that the judges were appointed pro vita aut 
culpa gradually made way, and was practically established ‘by the 
end of the middle ages-—two centuries before it was established in 
this country. Naturally, the two rights of co-optation and irre- 
movability led to some abuses, especially that of nepotism. Father 
and son frequently acted together as members of the parlemenrit, 
though not in the same chamber. The Cabochian ordinance (1418) 
laid down the rule that not more than three members of one 
family should be councillors at the same time, but the rule was not 
unfrequently broken. The high places of the French law became 
almost an appanage of a limited number of families. Hence 
the noblesse de la robe, a noblesse which, no doubt, had its 
high traditions and ‘obligations, but was not without its shady 
side. , 

The salaries of the councillors were fixed by Philip the Fair. 
Lay members received 10 sous, clerical members 5 sous a day ; 
and these sums did not vary during the next two centuries. On 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the presidents received 
high wages—the chief president had 1,000 livres a year—while all 
alike enjoyed valuable exemptions from taxation—taille, gabelle, &c. 
—as well as other privileges. During the English wars the scanty 
salary often remained unpaid. But lawyers can generally take 
care of themselves, and the parlement was no exception to the rule. 
They received special payment for special work; an addition was 
always made for sittings after dinner. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the finances were in unusually low water, 
the practice was established of receiving presents, called épices, from 
successful litigants. Such presents were not given before the case 
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was decided, but the abuses to which thé practice might ledd are 
obvious. Efforts were made to put a stop to it, but in yain; the 
insolvency of the crown and the non-payment of salaries were made 
the justification of a custom which continued to exist after the excuse 
had passed away. Presents of an even less defensible nature were 
also frequently made, at least in the latter part of the middle ages. 
Such dons corrompables were, indeed, forbidden by the parlement 
itself, but ‘if proper precautions were taken, it winked at the 
practice.’ The traffic in places, the elections to which were often 
affected by influence of great persons, who doubtless received valu- 
able consideration for their assistance, points not obscurely to the 
existence of this evil. ‘It is unfortunately certain,’ says M. Aubert, 
‘that the councillors received presents without scruple.’ In this, 
however, the French parlement was not peculiar, and in the matter 
of the épices, at least, its members might have had recourse to a 
defence afterwards used by no less a man than Bacon. 

‘In the thirteenth century the king often presided in the 
parlement,’ for it was, indeed, nothing but the judicial section of his 
court. But gradually this practice was given up. Special sessions 
were at first held, at which the more important business was done 
in the king’s presence, but these too eventually ceased, except on 
those rare occasions when the king held a lit de justice. These 
appearances were generally made when important political business 
was on hand, when a great edict was to be registered, or (latterly) 
when the resistance of the parlement was to be overawed. Such 
resistance was also not unfrequently overborne, or evaded, by an 
‘evocation,’ that is by calling up a case from the parlement to the 
king’s own council. This was done not only in individual cases, 
but sometimes by a general edict covering a whole class of matters. 
Louis XI frequently used, or abused, this right ; his successors were 
less arbitrary, or less firm. 

After the king, the chancellor was the chef par especial du par ai 
ment, but ‘the direct and constant authority belonged to the 
presidents,’ especially to the ‘ premier president,’ the rest being in 
the position of his lieutenants. The chief president ‘ presided in 
the grand’ chambre, but his authority extended over the whole 
parlement, and he was subordinate to the chancellor alone.’ He 
must have been a splendid personage. in his scarlet robes lined 
with ermine, and his round hat of black velvet, decorated with gold 
lace, a costume which appears to have been de rigueur, not to be 
laid aside even under the severest domestic affliction. The presidents 
not only presided in court, but specially supervised the execution of 
their decrees, and had wide powers, including even the right of 
imprisonment, over the other members of the parlement. 

The procurator-general and the king’s advocates—called col- 
lectively the gens du roi—were appointed with the special duty of 
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watching over the king’s interests after he had ceased to be present 
in person. The procurator’s duty was to uphold the rights of the 
crown, to maintain the integrity of the royal domain, and to 
prevent any diminution of the royal revenue. This duty enabled 
him to intervene in cases before the parlement whenever he saw 
fit. His advice was taken before the registration of letters granting 
exemptions or any other privileges, and even before the conclusion 
of treaties with foreign powers. With the same object he super- 
vised the doings of the seignorial courts, and restricted the eccle- 
siastical tribunals; he inquired into abuses of patronage, and 
examined papal bulls. Conjointly with the chancellor he watched 
the proceedings of the parlement itself, and called it to order if it 
neglected precedents or broke through regulations. The avocats 
du roi, answering in some degree to our ‘ king’s counsel,’ assisted 
the king’s proctor in carrying out these important and onerous 
duties. Into the copious details furnished by M. Aubert concerning 
the advocates and proctors in general, and the various officers of the 
parlement—the notaries, recorders, ushers, &c.—it is not necessary 
here to follow him; for these details are rather of an antiquarian 
nature, and have little political importance. For the same reason 
I shall be pardoned if I merely refer to the elaborate account of 
procedure before the parlement, which occupies about half of his 
second volume, since it deals with a subject of legal rather than 
historical interest. 

The.latter half of the first volume, which deals with the ‘ com- 
petence and attributes’ of the parlement, is perhaps the most 
important part of the book. The area over which the jurisdic- 
tion of the court extended was conterminous with France ; its judicial 
powers were of the widest; while a great mass of administrative 
business passed through its hands. ‘Emanating from the “ cour 
du roi,” the parlement retained the unlimited competence of that 
court. The district under its control comprised not only the royal 
domain, already [i.e. in the thirteenth century] considerable, but 
also the territories indirectly subject to the crown. The parlement 
represented and acted for the king ; his sovereign judicial authority 
was delegated to it. The definitive triumph of the right of appeal, 
of the theory of “ prevention” [right of inquiry and action in the 
case of crimes the authors of which were unknown], of the juris- 
diction in regard to privileged persons, and above all of the system 
of “cas royaux,” assured the preponderance of the parlement.’ As 
a court of first instance it took cognisance of all cases ‘ evoked’ to 
it by the king, and also of pleas of the crown. It may perhaps be 
doubted whether, as M. Aubert says, ‘ the theory of the “‘ cas royaux ” 
was borrowed from the legislation of the Roman emperors,’ but 
doubtless, whatever its origin, the principles of Roman law largely 
influenced its development, The list of ‘cas royaux’ is a long one, 
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perhaps even longer than that of the ‘pleas of the crown’ in this 
country ; it was gradually extended, till ‘ in the sixteenth century it 
included all crimes and grave misdemeanours,’ as well as a large 
number of civil causes, such as mortgages, legitimations, university 
matters, &c. 

The jurisdiction of the parlement extended in one form or 
another over the whole kingdom. In order to facilitate adminis- 
tration the kingdom was divided into ‘bailliages’ and ‘ séné- 
chaussées.’ The number of these districts was gradually enlarged 
until, under Louis XII, there were thirty-four of the former class 
and seventeen of the latter, besides the prévété of Paris and two 
‘gouvernements.’ This was exclusive of the area covered by the 
provincial parlements-—those of Toulouse, Grenoble, Bordeaux, 
Dijon, Rouen, and Aix— established between 1420 and 1501. These 
provincial parlements had restricted areas, embracing altogether 
not more than one third of the kingdom, but the parlement of 
Paris was very jealous of their power. It not unfrequently 
‘affected to forget their existence,’ a fact of which Louis XI took 
care forcibly to remind it. 

The bailiwicks and other administrative districts covered the 
immediate domain of the crown, but the action of the parlement 
extended also to the domains of the great feudatories. In some 
cases the nearest ‘ bailli’ could define the exemptions and franchises 
of the great fiefs ; while in all cases the seignorial high courts— 
often called ‘ grands jours,’ e.g. in Auvergne—were subject to an 
appeal to the parlement. Even the great dukes of Burgundy, of 
Brittany, and Lorraine, recognised this judicial subordination ; the 
kings of England, as feudatories of France, had good cause to 
know its political importance. Naturally, the parlement itself was 
careful to maintain and to enlarge its appellate and other jurisdic- 
tion; here the king’s rights and its own closely coincided. The 
king’s advantage was not so clear in the warfare which it constantly 
waged with the other supreme courts—like itself, the emanations 
of royal power—such as the courts of the constable and the 
marshal, and most of all with the chambre des comptes. In these 
disputes the crown had often to interfere, and it was only gradually 
that a compromise was effected. In cases of doubt, the two bodies 
cut the knot by an interchange of members, thus forming a sort 
of joint court, a proceeding which may be compared to trials before 
the exchequer chamber in England, e.g. in the famous shipmoney 
case. 

The administrative powers of the parlement were hardly less 
important than the judicial. By virtue of its supreme appellate 
jurisdiction, it revised the judgments of the ‘ baillis ’ and other royal 
officials. The general supervision of these functionaries was a 
natural consequence of this judicial superiority. As guardian of 
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the king's interest, the parlement looked closely into provincial 
administration : in the latter part of the fourteenth century it even 
elected the ‘ baillis’ and seneschals. Charles VII deprived it of this 
right, but the newly appointed official took the oath before the par- 
lement, which also conducted the formalities connected with his 
appointment, and defined or altered the limits of his jurisdiction. 
The town of Paris was in many respects controlled by the parlement. 
The markets, quays, and main streets were under its supervision ; it 
had the general direction of the police ; it regulated the performance 
of stage-plays by the students, and kept prostitutes within bounds. 
It looked after the provisioning of the metropolis ; it supervised thé 
sale of corn, wood, salt, &c.; if enforced upon the bakers regula- 
tions similar to those of the English ‘assize of bread;’ it even 
regulated prices. lt shared with the chambre des comptes the 
general control of the bonnes villes. It watched over public in- 
struction, and gradually substituted its own jurisdiction for that of 
the ecclesiastical courts in cases concerning the universities, at 
least by way of appeal—a process facilitated by the fact that 
members of the universities were under the special protection of 
the crown. It also acted as a tribunal of commerce, prohibited 
combinations for the purpose of raising prices, and occasionally 
acted as a court of international law, settling disputes between 
French and foreign merchants. 

In the struggle between the crown and the church respecting 
clerical immunities and jurisdiction—a struggle not less keen, at 
one time, in France than in England—the crown naturally relied 
upon the support of the parlement, and though many members of 
that body were ecclesiastics, their support, as lawyers, was given to 
the king. ‘It is during the reign of Louis VI that we find the first 
instance of an appeal from an ecclesiastical court to the curia 
regis (1182).’ During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
conflict was continuous; the parlement carried on the work of 
limitation which the curia regis had begun. In criminal cases the 
French kings were more successful than their English contem- 
poraries; no St. Thomas was murdered in France. The French 
parlement succeeded in establishing its jurisdiction over the clergy 
in ‘ cas royaux,’ at least to a very large extent. A sort of compromise 
was made, it is true, but it was a compromise very like that 
vainly attempted in the Constitutions of Clarendon—a compromise 
practically establishing secular control. The criminous clerk, if he 
could prove his orders—and the proof seems to have been less 
formal than in England—was handed over to the ecclesiastical 
judge, but the latter ‘could not give judgment without the presence 
of royal judges, and the procurator-general reserved the right of 
subsequent prosecution.’ In disputes between the representatives 
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of the crown, ¢.g. the provost of Paris, and the bishop, the parle- 
ment intervened directly. 

In regard to real property claimed by ecclesiastics, the parle- 
ment attained success at a later date. While in England this 
branch of the dispute ended in favour of the king’s courts as early 
as the end of the twelfth century, in France the parlement does not 
appear to have established its jurisdiction till 1877. In that year 
an edict prohibited the cognisance of real and possessory actions by eccle- 
siastical courts, even if such actions were brought against clerics, as also 
of cases touching feudal rights and rents on immovable property; and 
this regulation was subsequently maintained. 


So complete, however, did the control of the parlement become, 
that it fined and even imprisoned bishops who ventured to oppose 
it. ‘Matrimonial and testamentary cases were the last and greatest 
subject of dispute,’ but here again the secular courts were more 
successful in France than in England. From the fourteenth cen- 
tury onwards, such cases—which Edward I deliberately left to the 
church—were gradually drawn into the jurisdiction of the parle- 
ment. The parlement also settled disputes between bishops and 
their chapters, or between clerical dignitaries and the inferior 
clergy; and it regulated the right of sanctuary. In a word, ‘ by 
the end of the fifteenth century, the struggle between the king’s 
courts and the ecclesiastical tribunals had been decided in favour 
of the crown.’ 

A similar spirit was shown in regard to the relations between’ 
the crown and the papacy : 


Jealous of their authority, and desirous of restraining ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, the kings of France possessed, in the councillors of the 
parlement, auxiliaries who were learned both in the Roman and the canon 
law, and passionate defenders of Gallican liberties. The theory of these 
liberties formulated by the parlement resembled, in its vagueness and 
elasticity, the theory of the ‘cas royaux,’ and could be used to win for 
the crown equally important advantages. Under pretext of defending 


these liberties, the parlement did not hesitate to blame the conduct of the, 


popes, and to encourage the monarchy to resist them. 


The parlement was reluctant to register the letters of papal 
legates, even when commanded by the sovereign; it scrupulously 
examined papal bulls ; it protested against papal taxation. During 
the long period of the exile at Avignon, and still more during the 
great schism, it made use of the difficulties in which the papacy 
was involved, to confirm and widen the liberties of the Gallican 
church. ‘The famous pragmatic sanction of Charles VII was 
welcomed by the parlement, and its revocation by Louis XI was 
vigorously resisted.’ . It refused to register the revoking edict, and 
never acknowledged its validity. On their side the popes were 


naturally anxious to conciliate this powerful and stubborn ‘body, 
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and while zealously defending or enlarging the national indepen- 
dence, the parlement, both individually and as a corporation, made 
its own profit out of the situation. It was even able to bring its 
influence to bear on the affairs of the church at large; the pro- 
ceedings of the councils of Basel and Constance were regularly 
communicated to it, and its deliberations on the questions wae 
debate were not without effect. 

The importance of the attitude which the parlement thus main- 
tained, towards the papacy and towards the church in France, can 
hardly be over-estimated. The predominance of the secular power 
within the nation, and the independence of the national church as 
against Rome, were fairly established in France at a period when 
this was far from being the case in England. It is not too much 
to say that the divergent fortunes of the reformation in these. two 
countries were largely the result of this difference. England—or 
at least the English crown—had to conquer by a violent convulsion 
that independence which the sovereigns of France had already, to 
a sufficient extent, obtained by a gradual evolution. 

Much of what has been already said goes to show the vast, if 
indirect, political influence exercised by the parlement of Paris. 
To its more immediate and direct influence M. Aubert finds. it un- 
necessary to devote more than one short chapter. 

The political réle of this powerful court was about this time [the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries] greatly extended, but we must he 
careful not to exaggerate it. While its political influence was the conse- 
quence of successive usurpations, and while it is clear that the parle- 
ment, as a purely judicial and administrative institution, had no claim to 
meddle in politics, we must recognise that it was inevitably drawn on to 
this by the tacit acquiescence of the sovereign, and by the force of events. 
To the presidents and councillors of the parlement the kings confided 
important diplomatic missions ; they were summoned to discuss political 
questions along with thé great council or the states-general ; they were 
appointed to arbitrate in political disputes ; projects of law and treaties 
with foreign powers were submitted to them, and they were authorised to 
discuss such matters before registration. Thus called on to register all 
the acts of the government, the parlement ended by regarding as indis- 
pensable what was nothing but a formality, a measure of precaution. 


A high, if incorrect, notion of political importance was the 
natural outcome of the introduction, for autocratic or other pur- 
poses, of a legal body into politics. If Louis XI did not scruple 
to make use of the parlement to abrogate the treaty of Con- 
flans, that body naturally declined to be left in the background 
when its assistance was less indispensable. Its duty, as the guar- 
dian of royal rights and property, obliged it to interfere when 
grants of land or privileges were in prospect. It possessed and 
constantly exercised the right of remonstrance against what it held 
to be injurious alienations of royal domain. The protests might 
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be overridden, but the right to make them remained, and was even 
confirmed by ordinance in 1493. Registration might be regarded 
as a formality, but it was none the less a practically indispensable 
one; for what was the value of a grant or a pledge if the sovereign 
who might subsequently wish to recall it could shelter himself 
behind a technical omission ? 

Hence a real and direct political influence, which, given a 
favourable opportunity, might make itself inconveniently felt. The 
parlement owed its elevation to the crown; the crown owed much 
of its power to the parlement. It was only natural that when the 
monarchy was in difficulties, as in the religious wars, and still 
more during the Fronde, the parlement assumed an attitude which 
threatened its creator. Legal technicalities were similarly utilised 
in this country. It must not be forgotten that in the English 
parliament, under the first two Stewarts, purely technical argu- 
ments and legal precedents were made to subserve political pur- 
poses, and applied to the solution of grave political problems. 
Between the lawyers of Paris and the lawyers of the long parlia- 
ment there was not so wide a difference as at first sight might 
appear. But the unrepresentative character of the French par- 
lement, its purely legal composition, and above all the traditions 
handed down by centuries of devotion to the crown, were fatal to 
its political claims. The objects of the parlement and those of the 
nobility, which for a moment was its ally, were radically divergent, 
and the monarchy speedily recovered its superiority over a combi- 
nation which possessed no elements of permanence. 

It is not in these ill-considered and unsuccessful attempts at 
self-assertion that the greatness of the French parlement is to 
be found. It is in the assistance which it gave to the monarchy 
in evolving order out of disorder, unity out of disruption, law 
out of anarchy. ‘In the parlement the monarchy found 
its most powerful weapon of conquest. It was by its means 
that the crown extended its authority over the whole of France, 
and laid the bases of a centralisation which eventually was 
to be pushed to excess. It was the great instrument by which 
pacification and national unity were accomplished.’ We have 
every reason to be grateful to M. Aubert for drawing a. clear 
and striking picture of this great body, and for placing its various 
features, with abundant detail, in the dry light of sober and 
laborious research. As a study of the combined development of 
law and government, it presents at every turn illustrations and 
comparisons highly interesting to the student of constitutional 
history, especially that of this country. If the book loses some- 
what by the author’s exclusive adherence to the subject before him, 
the reader will find, perhaps, all the more pleasure in discovering 
these points of contact for himself. G. W. Proruero. 
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The Cossacks 
in the Early Seventeenth Century 


HE Ukraine, or Border, was almost as fruitful a soil for adventure 
and disorder in the seventeenth century as the home of our 
own Armstrongs and Scotts. The very word ‘Kazak’ can hardly 
be better expressed than in the Scotch phrase ‘landlouper,’ an 
Ishmael whose hand is against every man, and every man’s against 
him. The Cossack’s opponents were mainly Russians, but he 
included in the term of contempt Lyakhi (generally accompanied 
by the epithet ‘ devilish’) not only those who had remained true to 
the old faith, and those who had been forced by the Polish sove- 
reignty into the adoption of Romanism, but also those who as 
protestants had an equal hatred for the papacy and the Greek 
church alike. They also frequently qualified this name of abuse 
with the word Pani, which we may parallel with ‘landgrabbers.’ 
There lay the sting. The Kazak was a landless man, while his 
opponent had much to lose. 

From the plains of the Donets to the Carpathian Mountains the 
orderly portion of the community on the one hand were sowing the 
seed and reaping the harvest, while the disorderly portion were 
watching them with looks of mingled envy and hatred, and cursing 
them as the spoilers of the poor and defenceless. The demagogues 
of the Ukraine had forgotten the time when the Tartars of the 
Crimea had literally depopulated Kiev, and their devastating raids 
had spread terror to the westernmost confines of Russia, and the 
still more recent period when the ‘ border ’ of Lithuania and Poland 
had been Volhynia, and the outposts of Europe against the Asiatic 
had been Bar and Kamieniec. It was Lithuania and Poland that 
had turned the wastes of the Dnieper, the terror of the traveller, into 
a comparatively settled and orderly region, where their subjects, 
almost exclusively Russian, were able to live and to increase even 
during the most furious outbreaks of the so-called national spirit 
of the Cossacks. On the other hand the Poles had not shown 
one great qualification for rule, in that they had not succeeded in 
winning the hearts of their subjects, and no doubt this was due to 
two glaring defects in the composition of their empire, diversity of 
race and diversity of religion. ‘This was the weak point in the 
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Polish armour, and the Cossacks struck at itagain and again, though 
from no higher motive than the thirst for plunder. Yet to them 
the unity of Russia is undoubtedly due. How little they really 
cared for religion may be judged from the fact that their clergy, 
notably the metropolitan Job Boretski, implored them in vain when 
a favourable opportunity arose to help in establishing a Christian see 
among the Circassians. 


A regular force was maintained in the country, to which it was 


‘considered a privilege to belong, and the number of these ‘ enrolled’ 


(réestrovye) men-at-arms was supposed to be 6,000 ; but as a matter 
of fact so eager were the Cossacks to give a show of legality to their 
appearance in arms at all seasons that they far exceeded the pre- 
scribed limit. Following the example of the gentry (szlachta) of 
Poland proper, whose name for themselves was swawola (‘liberty ’), 
they demanded and obtained similar privileges, and used them 
for even worse purposes. But what most of all caused their numbers 
to swell were the Tartar raids, which, devastating the country and 
leaving the survivors homeless, forced the latter into the ranks of 
the ‘ broken men’ who had no means of livelihood but their swords. 
Among them were to be found numerous representatives of good 
families, even the best, such as the Zborowskis. When meditating 
an outbreak their favourite plan was to spread reports that the 
Tartars were coming, and take advantage of the panic thus 
produced to lay hands on all they could. This state of things 
reigned not only in the Ukraine proper, but throughout Podolia, 
Red Russia, Volhynia, and White Russia. 

Khmelnicki is generally looked upon as the deliverer of his 
country from the Polish yoke, but there were several other leaders 
whose toils made his work possible, and whose warlike capacity and 
daring excelled his. ‘ The father of the Cossacks’ (Kazatski Batko) 
was superior to them only in the greater amount of blood he shed. 
It was their failures that taught him his lesson, their smaller but 
harder-earned successes that made his final success possible. It 
was they, too, who first entertained the idea of calling in the Tartars 
to aid them against the common foe. Kosinski especially anticipated 
him in this respect, and also in that of readiness in the last resort 
to submit to the Muscovite rather than the Pole. Where he had the 
advantage of his predecessors was in being utterly indifferent to 
principles, or the means by which he gained his ends. Probably 
his success would have been impossible but for the obstinate 
refusal of the Poles themselves to see their danger. Foremost 
amongst those who warned them of it was Stanislaw Koniecpolski, 
who on his return from captivity in Constantinople became the last 
and most resolute hero of the attempt to stem the rising tide of 
dissolution. 

The Dniester was then the southern boundary of Poland, and 
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on the far side of it lay what was called Ruminia, the rulers of 
which maintained mercenary armies in no way behind the Cossack 
sea-rovers or even the Tartars in rapacity and cruelty. At this 
time the inhabitants of Moldavia were called ‘Volochs’ or 
‘Wallachs,’ a name probably identical with the German Welsch, 
‘unintelligible,’ while those of the modern Wallachia were called 
‘ Multani.’ 

It was the happy lot of Koniecpolski to steer the ship of state 
through the storms that now threatened her. It was not the 
Cossacks alone that he had to contend with. The Swedish king, 
Gustavus Adolphus, whose successor, Charles X, was destined to ride 
in triumph into Warsaw, threatened him on the one hand, while on 
the other Moscow was preparing to avenge the support given by 
Poland to the false Demetrius. And still another enemy was fast 
arising in the shape of the so-called Budjak horde, an agglomera- 
tion of Tartar and Ruminian outlaws. 

In spite of the slender means at his command and the meagre 
way in which his forces were equipped, Koniecpolski showed him- 
self at least a match for Gustavus Adolphus. Moscow, as it proved, 
was not strong enough to do more than threaten, and in 1623 a 
peace was concluded with Turkey, which averted all danger from 
that quarter. But Turkey’s dangerous and disobedient vassal, 
Mirza Kantemir, had still to be reckoned with. However, the in- 
stances of Koniecpolski prevailed on the sultan and the khan of the 
Crimea to do their best to keep him in order, and the Polish flying 
columns did the rest. 

But it was the Cossacks themselves that called forth to the 
utmost the warlike qualities of this great leader. In themselves 
the Cossacks were not very redoubtable to a foe who was on his 
guard, but the support they constantly received in secret from 
Russia and Turkey alike made them so. As for the church, it 
naturally preferred that they should be on the side of orthodoxy 
against heresy, and so incited them to inflict as much damage as 
possible upon the Poles. Not content with this, the Cossacks began 
to assert their independence by concluding treaties without the 
cognisance of the Polish government; they were not bound by 
any very strict allegiance to the crown. By their tenure they were 
at liberty to transfer their services elsewhere at their pleasure, and 
so troublesome had they made themselves that the crown had 
more than once been on the point of requesting them to go. They 
were quite determined not to go empty-handed, and their in- 
tention was to take with them the peasants who inhabited the 
urban districts, where they were allowed free quarters on condition 
of their feudal service as frontier guards. 

On the other hand the Cossacks, troublesome as they were, could 
not be dealt with at haphazard. The church especially was very 
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much on their side, in spite of the frequent complaints it had to 
make of them, and ready to resent any curtailment of their rights. 
Nor were the citizens and small landowners of the Ukraine behind 
the church in wishing them well, for they had many interests in 
common ; the half piratical, half commercial cruises made by the 
Cossacks in the Black Sea, much as those of our own smugglers, 
brought profits in which their sedentary neighbours shared. In 
as far as they were rebels against the Polish crown the settled 
population was against them, but as soon as they ceased to act 
against Poland that population was all in their favour. It was easy 
for the central authority to issue orders that these pirates should 
be arrested and severely punished, but the people who were charged 
to execute these orders lived among the culprits, and under conditions 
which made them look with a lenient eye on misdeeds the produce of 
which went to fill their purses. Many officials, both high and low, 
favoured them. 

The immediate obstacle to the efforts of Koniecpolski lay in the 
Budjak Tartars. Without their support the Cossacks would be 
comparatively easy to deal with, while both Turk and Tartar made 
the Cossack depredations a pretext for reprisals on Polish territory. 
The rebels counted among their ranks only such representatives of 
the Russian clergy, gentry, burghers, and peasantry as might be 
called the prodigal sons of those classes. The royal hetman, on 
the other hand, had all the landowners, including the orthodox 
monasteries, all the staider burghers, and such of the peasantry 
as preferred recognised to self-constituted masters, as well as the 
‘tame’ Cossacks, who had recently done yeoman service against 
Kantemir. When the king’s envoy appeared at Zapdrog to 
demand the reduction of the armed force to its legal dimensions, 
the Cossacks should have sent out a manifesto appealing to all 
‘the dwellers on the Little Russian border’ to rally ‘in defence of 
their faith, their honour, their goods, and their lives,’ such as 
that with which Khmelnicki was credited by the Archeological 
Commission.' Time enough they had to raise the country, but 
the event proved that the mass of the population was not well 
disposed towards them. But they were now at the zenith of their 
fame, and, like the Turks, believed that the whole world trembled 
before them. 

They tried to secure a retreat for themselves, in case of 
failure, in the Moscow territory by assurances of fidelity, and urged 
the Crimean Tartars to join them, but were wise enough not even 
to ask for aid from Kiev. Even from a financial point of view, form- 
ing as they did a rebellious state within a state,and mainly depending 
for their supplies on booty, they could not count on any support 


‘ This was a clever literary forgery, issued in 1853, but not discovered for ten 
years, 
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from the Ukraine. The inhabitants of that region were willing 
enough to profit by their depredations, and to make them advances 
(adminicula) for the purposes of their maritime raids, but in 
such a struggle as was now pending it would have been too much 
to expect them to side openly with the enemies of peaceful trade. 
The very appearance of a royal hetman in the Ukraine, armed as 
he was at such times with the power of a dictator, was sufficient to 
awe its inhabitants into submission, and to put a stop to all 
thoughts of lending a hand to their Cossack brethren. 

But 1625 was not a lucky year for the Cossacks in other ways. 
The storms and the Turkish galleys sent their pinnaces to the 
bottom. The Capitan pasha, Ridjeb, whom they had defeated 
at Kaffa the year before, had forty-three galleys, and some galleons, 
and after long cruising about the mouths of the Dnieper brought 
them to action ata place called Kagaraman, though he had only 
twenty-one of his galleys with him, the rest having dropped off in the 
search. The Cossacks eagerly accepted battle, having twenty boats 
to each galley of their enemies, and the weather being calm, but for 
which they would have had no chance. Only nine of the galleys 
had their proper complement of janissaries on board. Both sides 
fought fiercely, but more especially the Cossacks. Recognising the 
admiral’s galley by the three lanterns on the poop, they swarmed 
round her bow and sides, thus avoiding the fire from the stern. 
Many fell, but 200 bold spirits succeeded in clambering on board, 
and a bloody fight took place, the deck being strewn from bow to 
mast with corpses. To add to the difficulties of the crew, the 
slaves, mainly Cossack captives, refused to row, and were only 
by their irons prevented from springing overboard. The other 
galleys were convinced that she was being sunk, when by a last 
desperate effort the janissaries gained the upper hand. The deck 
was cleared of the assailants, and a double broadside, well aimed, 
sank many of their boats. The galley of the admiral’s lieutenant 
was in similar danger, and shook off her assailants in the same 
way. But many others were in the hands of the enemy, and the 
Turks were beginning to fall on their faces in despair and call upon 
Allah, when a breeze springing up filled their sails, thus enabling 
them to assist their consorts. With revived energy they fell on the 
Cossacks, and soon many boats were abandoned or shattered, while 
their drowning crews strewed the water. Out of 800 Cossack boats 
not more than thirty escaped, and these had to be beached so as not 
to fall into the hands of the pursuers, while 170 remained in the 
hands of the victors, together with 780 prisoners. 

Nothing daunted by this heavy blow, the Cossacks turned to 
meet their enemies on land. The Tartars of the Crimea attempted 
a diversion, but were bought off by Koniecpolski. He continued to 
advance, overcoming obstacles resolutely, in spite of the quartan 
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ague which racked him throughout the campaign, and from Bielaia 
Tserkov sent a fresh offer to the Zapdrog Cossacks, telling them 
that he wanted their services for the Swedish war, and that he 
was reluctant for this reason to use force. He, however, still 
continued to advance. A league from the town of Kanevo he 
was met by a deputation, entreating him not to attack them for a 
while, as they were unable to determine what side to take, owing to 
the absence of their hetman, Khmailo. The prayer was granted, 
but a body of some 3,000 men who had caused trouble in the town 
and been expelled was pursued by ten squadrons under the command 
of Odriwolski and brought to bay. They formed a strong laager, 
into which a son of Prince Czetwertinski leaped his horse, but 
being unsupported was taken prisoner, and proved a very useful 
hostage. After this the insurgents crossed the Moshna unmolested, 
and harassed Odriwolski severely in his pursuit. 

Meantime the main army had crossed the Ross. The Cossacks 
spread the most horrible reports of the atrocities it was committing ; 
and these were believed in many quarters, even at Moscow, where 
they were spread by the confidential agent of the metropolitan of 
Kiev, Father Philip, who must have known well enough how 
little the Cossacks were to be relied on for veracity. The strange 
thing is that these alleged atrocities have continued to be believed 
in down to our time by many men of intelligence, notably Gégol. 
But no material aid was given to the insurgents, while the royal 
army received reinforcements in the shape of various notables 
charged with the suppression of the revolt and their followings. On 
4 Oct. Odriwolski, who led the advance guard, reported to the 
hetman that a large Cossack force was assembled in a camp 
near Krylov, on the outskirts of the ‘desert plains,’ i.e. the 
uninhabitable part of the Steppes. The hetman halted and 
awaited still further reinforcements. Here a Cossack envoy had 
an audience of him, announcing that the hetman of the Zaporog 
was already on the move with an armata, which included not 
only artillery but field deputies with full power to make treaties. 
Two days later a fresh deputation came to entreat him to wait till 
the Zapérog hetman and deputies arrived, and to restrain his 
soldiers from pillage and outrage in the unprotected towns in the 
meantime. He agreed, but shifted his camp to a stronger position 
on the arm of the Dnieper. The hetman seemed in no hurry to 
arrive, and he himself continued to temporise. On the 14th he again 
shifted his camp to within a league of the Cossacks, but that very 
day the long-expected Khmailo arrived and pourparlers commenced. 
The Pole knew that the insurgents had asked for Tartar aid, and 
had expected that Khmailo would bring it, but it was his policy to 
ignore their conduct. 

At the conference the royal commissioners reminded the 
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insurgents of their various crimes and treasons, and demanded 
that they should surrender the ringleaders, more particularly the 
envoys sent to ask aid from Moscow, should burn their war boats 
in the presence of nominees of the commissioners, and pledge 
themselves to undertake no further raids, should reduce their 
standing force to 4,000, and acknowledge the nominee of the 
crown as their hetman. In return they were promised that the 
subsidy previously agreed on should be paid, and continued, on 
condition of their properly guarding the Niza and keeping the 
Tartars out of the Zapdrog, and holding the ‘ enrolled’ forces not 
required for this purpose at the disposal of the royal hetman. 

The Cossacks asked time to consider these terms, and on the 
17th sent to inform the commissioners that they were not disposed 
to concede a single point. Their envoys were detained in camp 
till the following day by Koniecpolski, who meanwhile prepared for 
battle. On dismissing them the following morning he said, ‘Our 
subres shall be on your necks, since you will not okey, and the 
fault be on your own heads.’ The chronicler declares that ‘ the 
envoys wept on hearing these words.’ 

No sooner were they gone than the whole army was in motion. 
Zamoiski with his own regiment led the right wing, and the 
renegade Cossack Bieletski the centre, at the head of the troops of the 
princes Zbarajski. They were followed by 800 foreign infantry, under 
captains Butler and Vinteroy. Then came the artillery, followed 
by Zamoiski’s German infantry, led by Pfitting, some squadrons of 
Hungarian cavalry, and the pick of the feudal horsemen. At an 
interval came the contingents of the magnates of Kiev, Volhynia, 
Black Russia, and Podolia. The general, with his own regiment 
and artillery, held himself in reserve. 

They crossed a marshy belt of country in this order, and then 
the Polish leader donnéd his coat of mail and casque to join the 
coming fight. The weather remamed bright and clear. Seeing 
that the ground was all open for the movement of troops, he 
ordered various single regiments to advance to the attack. The 
Cossacks resisted stubbornly, and threatened the flank and rear of 
the assailants. In spite of the best efforts of the feudal levies, 
supported by the foreign mercenaries, they were driven back by 
the heavy fire, and the Cossack sallies wearied out the Polish 
troops. All day the fight rolled to and fro. Koniecpolski himself 
tried in vain to find a weak point at which to break in. The 
battle, however, had given time for his transport trains to come up 
unmolested. The next day he spent in preparing fascines and 
casting ball ammunition. In the meantime the weather changed. 
A fierce gale carried blinding showers of sleet over the plains, 
and impeded the soldiers in making approaches to the rebel 
camp, while it was known that the Cossacks had tried to break out 
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in the direction of the Duieper under cover of the storm. This 
was, however, probably only a feint. Their real object was to 
make their way to a place called the Bear’s Den, where amidst 
dense jungle and treacherous swamps a small plot of firm ground 
gave just space enough to erect an earthwork into which the 
fugitives might crowd and bid defiance to pursuit. This fen was 
sometimes called the Woodcock’s Haunt, probably from some old 
Pecheneg of the time of Sviatoslav, who found it a safe retreat 
even from the most determined pursuer. It was only some two 
leagues distant, but the way lay over ground as dangerous to the 
pursued gs the pursuers. However, Khmailo, trusting to his 
knowledge of the country and the extreme difficulties it would present 
to a pursuing force, determined to make the attempt, and under 
cover of night started for the refuge, bag and baggage, without his 
flight being discovered. 

But the Cossacks little knew what an able leader they had to 
deal with, or what his followers were capable of when their reputa- 
tion was at stake. The flight of Khmailo was discovered by the 
Germans whom Koniecpolski had sent forward to reconnoitre the 
camp before dawn. He had a number of groshovye, or paid 
Cossacks, with him, and also the Podolian regiment, which had 
had long practice in pursuing the Tartars, and which was really 
composed of Cossacks, only that they had been brought up in a 
civilised way. He had with him able leaders for such work in 
Khmeletski and Bieletski, both professional raiders ; and he himself 
had recently shown in the pursuit of Kantemir of how much he was 
capable. 

The rebels had just got their impedimenta across a marsh that 
lay about a league from their camp when Stanislaw Polocki came 
up with them with 1,500 men-at-arms. The rear-guard, composed 
of infantry, offered a stubborn resistance, but being no longer under 
cover they fell in heaps, though they stood their ground till the 
Polish general came up with the artillery. Then they scattered, 
making good use of their knowledge of the surrounding cover. 
Meanwhile Khmailo had got across another fen, half a league 
further on, leaving 2,000 cavalry to cover his retreat at this point. 
They, in their turn, held their ground till the artillery came up. 
From this point the pursuers could see at half a league’s distance 
the Bear’s Lair, which was so nomine et re, as an eye-witness 
remarks. 

On approaching the Polish leader found the way blocked by a 
semicircle of wagons, with some 2,000 more horsemen behind 
them. The defence of this marshy Thermopyle enabled Khmailo to 
complete the last passage in safety. He soon put the old earth- 
works, which rose out of the very waters of the fen, in a posture of 
defence. Seeing no other alternative, Koniecpolski determined to 
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attack them, late as it was, and a struggle ensued even more 
stubborn than that at the former camp. After various attacks 
and counter-attacks the Poles, driving in a sally with their whole 
force, entered the entrenchments with the fugitives. The Cossacks 
gave way before their onslaught, and their assailants, pressing the 
attack, found themselves floundering in the quagmires on the far 
side. The Cossacks now became in turn the assailants. The tall 
bearded figure of the Polish leader was conspicuous even in the 
turmoil of battle, and became the mark for every Cossack petronel. 
It was with difficulty that he was extricated from the mélée. Yet 
in the main his object was attained. The Polish artillery had 
swept the camp from three sides, and it was littered with dead and 
untenable. The Cossacks still kept up a withering fire from rifle 
pits, but they knew that a fresh assault must result in extermination, 
and they asked for quarter. It was at once granted. Night fell, 
a night of misery to both sides, though more particularly to the 
royal army, less accustomed to hardship. The wounded had 
already suffered terribly from the cold, and the night brought 
snow to add to their sufferings. 

The Cossacks, however, still evaded complete submission. They 
pretended they were afraid to face the wrath of the Polish leader, 
and the latter, suspecting a trick, gave orders to prepare fascines 
for the dreaded assault, which, however, he was in no mood to 
carry out, as he wanted assistance from the rebels in his Swedish 
campaign. He therefore sent Bieletski and Khmeletski, whom he 
knew to be popular among them, into their camp, to warn them 
that he must proceed to extremities unless they completed their 
submission. The threat and the preparations sufficed. A scale of 
pay was then arranged for the rebels—700 gold pieces a year for 
their leader, 100 for the quartermaster and the provost-marshal, 
and 50 to each of the cplonels. The other terms were the same as 
before, and the Cossack envoys agreed to them all with the exception 
of two, viz. giving up the ringleaders of the piratical raids and 
reducing their standing force to 4,000 men. They further prayed 
that their subsidy might be increased by 50,000 gold pieces, as so 
many of them were homeless ; that they might be allowed to elect 
their own chief; and that the republic would allow them free 
quarters in some of the principal towns during the winter, for they 
had most of them no roofs over their heads, and especially 
for the deputies and their attendants. Lastly, they prayed that 
the women, ¢hildren, and cattle which were detained in the camp 
might be restored to them. 

The women, however, were in no hurry to be given up. As 
to the surrender of the pirate leaders, the commissioners felt bound 
to give way, as there were instances of as bad or worse license 
among the gentry of their own country, All the more resolutely 
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did they insist on the reduction in the standing force. Af first 
they stood out for 4,000, then they agreed to 5,000, and finally 
refused to accede to any excess over 6,000. The remaining repre- 
sentations were disregarded. 

In considering the conduct of Koniecpolski we must remember 
on the one hand that he and the magnates who followed him could 
not fail to have a certain admiration for the Cossacks as brave 
soldiers, and so look somewhat leniently on their irregularities. 
They themselves were the ardent champions of the rights of the 
gentry, and thus could sympathise with those who boldly maintained 
similar rights. On the other hand the knowledge of an under- 
standing between the Crimean Tartars and the rebels, which had 
gone to such a length that Shagin Ghirey had promised to allow 
them to plunder as much as they liked in Turkey, in consideration 
of being left to do as he pleased in Poland, gave the hetman no 
alternative but to put such a bargain beyond the reach of possi- 
bility. On 28 Oct. he set his army in motion for the return march. 
There were still some 20,000 men in the Cossack camp, but 
Khmailo had been replaced in the eldership by Michailo Doroshenko, 
at the instance of the Polish leader. Such was the end of the 
revolt of Khmailo. 

By the beginning of 1626 the task intrusted to Doroshenko of 
inquiring into the titles by which land was held in the Ukraine was 
completed. The treasury had in its hands the title deeds of the 
estates which the Cossacks held by right of martial prowess, with 
a list of the tenantry and an account of the feudal tenures by 
which the various estates, with the privileges attaching to them, 
were held. 

As we have seen, 6,000 Cossacks were enrolled on the roster as 
soldiers. The rest had no legal existence, but were to be counted 
with for all that. The Polish body politic was not strong enough 
to rid itself of its parasites, of which the Cossacks were the most 
tenacious. The circumstances which had admitted of their rise 
and spread, till they became a source of danger, were still un- 
changed. One thing which prevented the taking of such measures 
against them as should render them innocuous was the Swedish war, 
which had furnished the opportunity for the punitive expedition 
against them. Large numbers of the disbanded Cossacks streamed 
across the country to the seat of war, but, though they had been 
liberally provided with all necessaries, railed everywhere at the 
‘landgrabbers,’ and scattered discontent against them broadcast along 
their path. They declared the gentry, wherever they came, did not 
leave the poor Cossack even pasture for his horse. That such a 
statement has been preserved for us by the oral handing down of a 
ballad is sufficient proof of the effect it must have produced at the 
time. Even in White Russia, which had suffered so much from 
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Nalivaiko and his men, these reports were greedily listened to, not 
least by the clergy, who had most cause of complaint against the 
predatories. The Swede was not slow to take advantage of the 
discontent, and sent an embassy to Zapérog to stir up the Cossack 
zeal for the Greek church against the catholics. His representations, 
however, were rendered futile by the abrupt close of the war. 

The war came to an end, but not the difficulties of the dauntless 
Koniecpolski. There was still no money in his chest, and having 
saved the country from its foes without he had now to save it from 
the wrath of its own indignant soldiers. His great services were 
repaid by his fellow nobles with slander, and history has hitherto 
passed him by slightingly. The gentry were loud in outcries for 
payment for their sacrifices, while Ferdinand II, who, especially in 
1620 and 1625, had rendered invaluable services to Sigismund by 
lending him mercenaries, was now equally urgent for his reward. 
The German and Polish soldiery proposed to seize one of the most 
flourishing provinces as a pledge for their arrears of pay, and their 
requisitions were as much dreaded by the peaceful inhabitants as 
the horrors of regular warfare. But Koniecpolski averted the 
danger. At his suggestion the most influential of the German 
leaders were at once transferred to the national force, the 
‘Kwarciane Wojsko,’ as it was called, from being paid out of a 
fourth of the revenues from the domains, and two bodies of 600 
Germans apiece were ordered for frontier service, to be at the dis- 
posal of the royal and Lithuanian hetmans. The gentry who had 
served in the war were promised an ‘ assurance’ (i.e. a solemn oath 
that they should have the next right to such public offices as might 
fall vacant), provided they returned at once to their allegiance. 

Having thus taken the heart out of the mutiny, the question of 
arrears of pay was quietly deferred till the next diet, the crown 
hetman having, howeyer, to offer his own estates as security. This 
was one of the cases where the gentry, more especially those of the 
Russian provinces, forgot their own interests and were true to their 
country. The eastern provinces were only too apt to forget what 
they owed to Poland, and to be ready to join hands with any one 
who was disposed to attack that country, and they had their reward 
in the treachery with which the Cossacks repaid their assistance. 
However, for the time being the latter were in great request as 
auxiliaries. In Livonia fighting had been going on with the Swedes 
even while the revolt of Khmailo was in progress, and as soon as it 
was over the magnates had hastened to secure the services of a 
large number of Cossacks who were thus set free. Not only so, but 
when, in 1629, the truce came to an end, the Cossacks of the Black 
Sea made their appearance in the Baltic, and attacked the Swedes 
with great success. 

While the attention of Poland was turned in this direction the 
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Ukraine, disregarding the lesson of the Bear’s Lair, acted as an 
independent principality, and gathered men who were longing, like 
true Cossacks, to earn their living by the sword for an inroad into 
Turkish Wallachia. A successful raid was made on the town of 
Tegito, which added much to the temporarily obscured reputation 
of the Cossacks and furnished a theme for the ballad-mongers. 

Doroshenko and his ‘enrolled’ forces were not behindhand. 
Under pretence of checking the pirates he moved on the Niza and 
destroyed the new Turkish castle of Islam-Kermen. Just about this 
time Mahomet Ghirey had been turned out by Kantemir, and Janibek 
Ghirey put in his place ; and the deposed khan called the Cossacks 
to his assistance. Doroshenko with 4,000 of his ‘ regulars’ retook 
from Kantemir the guns he had captured from Zukowski, but fell 
himself in the action, and his men, under the leadership of a newly 
chosen hetman, Gritsko the Black, released the two captive Ghireys 
and returned to Zaporog with Shagin, while his elder brother went 
in search of help to the Great Nogais. 

From the cataracts (Zaporog means ‘ beyond the cataracts’) the 
Cossacks sent a letter of justification to the king. They promised 
to conquer the Crimea for him if he would grant them admission to 
the royal army. For his part Shagin offered homage to the king on 
behalf of himself and his brother. The letter is still extant in which 
the royal officials advised the king to let them have their way, and 
the advice was followed. All the time the government was assuring 
the Porte that they had no proof of any communication between 
Cossacks and Tartars. 

Hopes were now high in Zapérog, but the party of the new khan, 
being informed of their intentions, made a devastating inroad into 
Red Russia. Khmeletski, however, whom Koniecpolski had appointed 
his lieutenant on the frontier, was worthy of his trust. He was 
not only always on the alert, but knew how to draw both Poles and 
Cossacks to his standard, and he had inflicted a bloody defeat on the 
Tartars at Bielaia Tserkov in 1626. He was to distinguish himself 
still more in 1629. His plan was to fall upon them in detail, and 
the event proved that this was easily done. At Dobrovoly Kante- 
mir’s youngest son sustained such a crushing defeat that he with 
difficulty escaped into the woods with two followers. Liubomirski 
fell on the second, Mamhet, near the mouth of the Dniester, and 
scattered his following not less completely, he himself being taken 
prisoner and killed in a dispute as to who was his rightful captor. 
Khmeletski then caught the main body near Burshtyno, on the 
Lina, and rescued a number of prisoners, Polish and Russian, 
amounting to 10,000, besides women. It is said that one of the 
Cossack scouts fell into the Tartar’s hands before the battle, and 
protested so vehemently that the Polish force was not advancing 
against them that they were thrown quite off their guard. 
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Khmeletski showed himself as great a master of the arts of 
peace as those of war, and the Ukraine was never so prosperous or 
tranquil as under his rule. He was humane, chivalrous, and 
scrupulous, and the terror of evil-doers. But in spite of his best 
efforts his soldiers committed many irregularities, thus furnishing 
the Cossacks, who had still arms in their hands, with some ground 
for discontent. An attack was made on a portion of the army of 
occupation near Kiev, and the peasants joined in it. As usual the 
Cossacks spread reports grossly exaggerating the arbitrary acts 
committed by the soldiers, and asserted that some Russians among 
the latter had warned the metropolitan that they were sent thither 
expressly to exterminate him and his flock. The attack, serious 
or not in its immediate results, was the signal for a revolt which 
was wide-spread indeed. Gritsko the Black, the new ‘elder,’ 
was, however, determined to put down the rising, as his duty 
demanded ; but the rebels denounced him as a secret Uniat, or 
favourer of the catholics, and took advantage of the unpopularity 
thus caused to break into his house and inflict terrible tortures 
on him. 

The news of the rising soon reached Koniecpolski, and he took 
immediate measures for its suppression. Kanewski, the starosta 
of Zwenigrad, and Lash Tuchanski were selected to command 
the punitive expedition. This Lash, who was constable of the 
Ukraine, was a remarkable man. Nursed in the rough school of 
the border, he was one of the most trustworthy of Koniecpolski’s 
lieutenants. He had collected a following of beggared gentry, 
refugees from Wallachia, and Tartar adventurers, and, it must be 
added, Cossack cut-throats. He was disliked but respected by his 
neighbours, whom he treated in very high-handed fashion, though 
his extravagance had loaded him with debt and left him poor. 
Though he was fighting against the Cossacks, he would have been 
more in his place in their midst, but by some strange irony of fate 
he remained a loyal subject. 

The rebels took the field to meet him with a train of artillery. 
They started from Zaporog under the leadership of one Taras, of 
whom nothing is known but that from his surname, Teodoréwich, 
he must have been a Polish gentleman. Unlike previous revolts, 
this was recruited mainly from the urban population, and religious 
grievances were made the pretext for it. Boretski, the metro- 
politan, helped it on both by his counsels and his sympathy. The 
arrival of Lash and some other commanders at Kiev cleared the 
right bank of the Dnieper of the ‘ non-enrolled’ Cossacks. As for 
the ‘enrolled’ men, 2,000 remained true to the royal hetman, 
but the rest crossed the Dnieper to join Taras Teodorowich. The 
latter entrenched himself at Pereyaslav and vainly endeavoured to 
prevent the passage of the royal and feudal forces. Koniecpolski, 
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following close on Butler and Zolbowski with his own and other 
magnates’ followers, crossed near Kiev and blockaded Pereyaslav. 
Three weeks the blockade lasted, the Cossacks making sorties and 
keeping the besiegers on the alert by trying to cut off detachments. 
At the end of that time, finding that they were outnumbered four 
to one, and that no help was coming to them, the rebels came to 
terms. One condition of these was that the ‘non-enrolled’ should 
disperse to their homes. Those of the ‘enrolled’ who had joined 
the rising were readmitted on taking the oath of allegiance afresh. 
Arendarenko was proclaimed elder in the room of Taras, as ‘ a man 
who had shown his fidelity, valour, and experience in the wars of the 
state.’ He bound himself to exclude from Zaporog all Cossacks 
not in the royal service, to enrol no volunteers or such as had 
been excluded from the regular roster, and to punish any one who 
should be found doing so. His men swore to burn all their boats 
and to have no dealings with those who were not in the service of 
the crown. 

Of course after such a surrender open resistance was out of the 
question, but underhand opposition was inevitable as long as the 
Cossack nature remained what it was. The courtyards and home 
farms of the gentry, the frontier towns of the kingdom of Moscow, 
the ‘free quarters’ on the Don were all full of non-enrolled 
Cossacks, while they swarmed on the 700 streamlets which were 
the tributaries of the Dnieper. Even in the huts of the Crimean 
and Budjak Tartars they were to be found, as Tartars were often to 
be found at Zapdérog in the guise of Cossacks, forming the connect- 
ing link between Europe and Asia. If Turkey had heen destined 
to triumph over Slavism, we may be sure that the descendants of 
the Cossacks of that day would have been more Turkish in their 
cruelties than the Turks themselves. If, on the other hand, the 
catholic world had conquered the orthodox, we may be sure that 
these same Cossacks would have been known to history as the 
staunchest champions of catholicism and the Polish nation. 

In the spring of the year 1631 Boretski died, and thus an end 
was put for the time to the rising hopes of the South Russian 
church. There was no longer any cohesion among the Cossacks ; 
all that they could do was to wait for better days and to keep alive 
in their ballads and legends the memories of past glories. For the 
moment all talk of religious liberty, all hope of obtaining aid from 
Moscow was abandoned. 

Sigismund III was now dead, and had been succeeded by his 
son Wladislaw IV, a pupil of the Jesuits. His bringing up had had 
the effect of thoroughly disgusting him both with priests and with 
courtiers, and making him an ardent sympathiser with freedom. 
He was a Cossack in heart, in habits, and in his love of war. He 
was fonder of the Zaporozci even than the terrible but sympathetic 
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Koniecpolski. The fourteen years’ truce was up in 1632, and in 
true Cossack spirit he began to arm against Moscow, a threat 
which was met by the despatch of a Muscovite force to seize 
Smolensk. Radziwill, whom Sigismund had made an enemy of, 
and his friends the Zaporog Cossacks, were only too eager to tender 
their services to the new ruler. It was determined to enrol 15,000 
Cossacks for the purposes of the war. They responded readily, 
forgetting their late tacit alliance with Moscow, and surpassing 
their neighbours in warlike zeal. Besides those in the direct 
service of the king many joined his standard under the banners 
of the various magnates, conspicuous among whom was Zukowski’s 
nephew Danilovich, the son of a Russian voivod. The disciples of 
the orthodox church were taking arms against their brethren in the 
cause of catholic Poland. 

The Russian leader, Shein, unable to face Wladislaw in the 
field, was forced to raise the siege of Smolensk, and the Cossack 
flying columns cut his communications with Moscow. Making their 
headquarters at Viasma, the latter scoured the country, effectually 
preventing Shein from receiving supplies. He was forced to keep 
within his camp, his movements being hampered by a large siege 
train, and unable even to send a message for help. A force was 
sent to his relief by the tsar, but was defeated. His provisions 
were exhausted, nor could he get any wood to resist the approach- 
ing rigours of winter. Famine and cold soon caused all sorts of 
diseases to break out in his camp. The men died like flies within 
the entrenchments, while their feeble sallies were easily driven ,in, 
not without loss, by an enemy emboldened by success. According 
to Polish authorities more than a half of his men perished, and at 
last he could muster only some 9,000. To save the remainder he 
agreed to terms, which were to surrender fugitives, to set free his 
prisoners, and to yield his arms, colours, and his scanty remnant 
of stores to the conquerors. On 10 Feb. he made his humble sub- 
mission, laying thirty standards at the feet of Wladislaw, who 
received them on horseback, a degradation which even his great 
services could not atone for in the eyes of his countrymen. 

In March of the same year Wladislaw moved on Bielaia, but met 
with an unexpectedly stubborn resistance. The fortress was taken, 
but it cost so much blood that his chancellor said the ‘ White’ 
Town had better be rechristened ‘Red.’ The feudal army lost 
heavily during the siege from cold and privation, but the Cossacks, 
like salamanders, kept themselves warm by the heat of the buildings 
they set on fire. Their ravages struck terror into the Muscovites 
and enabled the Polish army to penetrate unopposed into the very 
heart of Russia. Had Wladislaw been less of a Cossack and more 
of a disciplinarian, it would have gone ill with Russia. But the 
two nations, apart from that, were not fated to be allowed to fight 
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it out. The Poles were checked in mid-career by the news that the 
Turks, at the instigation of the protestant powers, were threatening 
to seize their most fertile provinces. So Wladislaw hurriedly 
concluded, on the strength of his cheaply earned success, a ‘ per- 
petual ’ peace with Russia at Polyanovo. Smolensk and several other 
towns, with a slice of territory some 400 square leagues in extent, 
were ceded to him. Thus Russia abandoned her hardly earned 
conquests, and those who were mainly instrumental in wringing 
them from her were the very rebels against the Polish crown who 
had but lately looked humbly to her for support. 

While Wladislaw was thus engaged the more desperate of the 
Cossacks, who had refused to be included in the convention of 
Pereyaslavy, were making themselves the scourge of the Black Sea. 
The Turks made reprisals by letting loose on Poland the man who 
had been an object of dread to their own frontiers. This was the 
famous rebel Abaza Pasha. Forces were collected from Rumelia, 
Bulgaria, Moldavia, and Wallachia, and placed under his command 
for the purpose. As usual the movement was heralded by a 
Tartar raid. The notorious ‘Bloody Sword’ swooped down on 
unprepared Podolia, and after devastating the country for six 
leagues beyond the border retreated across the Dniester with such 
rapidity that he had already regained a place of safety before the 
news of his raid reached Koniecpolski. The latter had not taken 
part in the Russian campaign, of which he disapproved, thinking 
that Moscow was the most trustworthy ally of Poland against 
the dangers constantly threatening from the Black Sea. As usual 
he was on his guard, knowing how fallacious was the peace con- 
cluded with the Turk. ‘Kanishper,’ as the Turks called him, 
hastily collected 2,000 men and crossed the Dniester for a counter- 
stroke. Laden with booty, the horde moved but slowly, and had got 
no further than Sasov Rog, in the Bessarabian forests, when it was 
surprised by the Pole. Everything was at once in confusion, and 
the mirzas alone made any real resistance, and that only until the 
fall of Kantemir’s son-in-law. The booty was all recovered, but 
the country from which it had been taken was a mass of smoking 
ruins. 

This raid enabled Koniecpolski to measure the extent of 
the danger that threatened him. His urgent appeal for as- 
sistance met with little response, but with such forces as he 
could muster he took up a strong position near Kamieniec, within 
sight of the ground where twelve years before the invasion of 
Osman II had been arrested. His opponents included almost the 
whole warlike population of the Balkan peninsula. Abaza was 
accompanied not only by Kantemir, eager to avenge his late 
defeat, but by the hospodars of both Wallachia and Moldavia. In 


-all their followers were computed at 50,000 men. When the armies 
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came in sight, various skirmishes took place, followed by a serious 
attack, which was repulsed with loss. The confederates were dis- 
heartened. Abaza was afraid of a panic among his troops, who 
lacked cohesion, and the fidelity of the Wallachians was doubtful. 
He retreated to Mohiliewo, destroying some villages on his road, 
and thence withdrew beyond the Dniester. Koniecpolski followed, 
but at a respectful distance. The chronicler admits that he had 
been within a hair’s-breadth of destruction. His tireless energy and 
exceptional strength had alone saved him. 

Amurad IV now prepared to take the field in person at the head 
of his troops. Forces were concentrated at Adrianople, and an 
envoy, Murtoza Aga, was sent to Warsaw to threaten the Poles 
with destruction unless they consented to exterminate the Cossacks 
as an independent tribe, to pay tribute to the Porte, and accept the 
Mohammedan faith. But news being at the same time received of 
the king’s victory over Shein the proposals were received with 
mocking laughter. The whole country was called to arms, and 
the king repaired to Lwow (Lemberg), where the troops that had 
taken part in the Moscow campaign were assembled. At the same 
time there was in both countries a strong party that wished for 
peace. For once the privileges which the Polish magnates had 
secured for themselves were used to good purpose. Abaza, too, 
was no longer in favour at Constantinople. A successful intrigue 
was set on foot against him, and he was secretly strangled. A 
gorgeous public funeral and costly monument deluded the un- 
initiated into the idea that his death was natural and deeply re- 
gretted in the divan. 

Both sides agreed to concessions on the occasion of the renewal 
of the peace for the tenth time. Poland was to coerce the Cossacks, 
and Turkey the Tartars. As a matter of fact all that was avoided 
was a declaration of war between the two powers. The lawless 
inhabitants of the frontiers continued their depredations, as before, 
quite unconcerned as to the injunctions of the central authority on 
either side. 

Koniecpolski had long had a plan in his head, somewhat similar 
to that by which the pacification of the Scotch highlands was 
secured in the next century. He proposed to build a fortress on 
the Dnieper, which should not only prevent the lawlessly inclined 
from reaching Zaporog, but cut off the supplies of timber which 
were floated down the river for boat-building. A certain Captain 
Mariet offered to carry the plan into execution, on condition of being 
appointed commandant and allowed to maintain a German garrison 
there. The place was called Kodak, but was almost a terra incog- 
nita to the central authority. We may gather that his ‘ fortress’ 
was not only a military but a commercial establishment. At any 
rate the Cossacks were furious against him, and openly threatened 
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vengeance unless he changed his conduct. He totally disregarded 
these threats. The fortress was duly built, and its German garrison 
set about its duties with true western thoroughness. Communication 
was cut off between the Ukraine and Zapérog, and an old Cossack 
offender, Dnieprd Slavuta, imprisoned. Now Zaporog was quite 
dependent on the outside world for supplies of men. As the Cos- 
sack song put it, ‘All the rivers in the world flow into the Black 
Sea.’ The timber could reach them by a roundabout route, but 
provisions, especially drink, were hard to obtain except from the 
upper Dnieper. The chain had been cunningly forged, but at all 
hazards they must shake themselves free. 

The leader of the Black Sea pirates at this time was Samuel 
Sulima, a man well known in the Mediterranean and especially at 
Venice, which took a keen interest in Zapérog, and even at Rome. 
The Cossacks were ready to follow him anywhere. He was deter- 
mined to put a stop to Mariet’s ‘tyranny,’ and collecting 6,000 
‘independent ’ Cossacks he stormed the place, drove out the garri- 
son, and shot the commandant. Public opinion declared that he 
ought to have tortured and hanged him. 

Just at this time the war with Sweden broke out afresh. 
Radziwill was at once joined by 1,500 men from the Niza, and by 
his exertions boats were equipped for their use on the Niemen. 
The Cossacks were thus transformed from refractory subjects into 
indispensable auxiliaries, and reckoned on a free pardon for their 
rebellious acts. But by the representations of the English and 
French ambassadors the truce was renewed for twenty-six years, 
and so there was no further need for their services. The forces 
collected for the war were now turned against them. The news of 
their advance reached the Ukraine just as the country was ringing 
with the latest exploit against Mariet, very much idealised, of course. 
The appearance of the royal hetman on the scene caused an abrupt 
transformation. All those who had anything to lose, or were but 
half-hearted, hastened to wash their hands of what had just been 
vaunted as a glorious feat of arms. Sulima and his comrades 
found themselves abandoned, and before long seized and conducted 
to Warsaw by their own fellows. 

The culprits pretended complete ignorance of the authority on 
which Mariet had acted, and urged that they had only defended them- 
selves against an illegal interference with their rights. Their defence 
did not improve their position. The members of the diet were furious 
against them for the damage caused both by direct Cossack depre- 
dations and by the reprisals to which their piracy hadled. In spite 
of the representations of their admirers and the intercession of the 
king they were all condemned to death. The catholics were able 
to offer Sulima no better consolation than to receive him into the 
bosom of their church. As he was being led to execution he made 
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only one request, that the medal given him by Paul V might be 
buried with him. It is doubtful whether it was granted. The 
Lithuanian chancellor records that he was decapitated and then 
quartered, the quarters being hung up at the four corners of the 
city, ‘a mournful and revolting sight.’ He records also that many 
looked on him as a martyr. This chancellor was a devout catholic. 
The chancellor of the kingdom, Tomasz Zamoiski, went further in 
his sympathy, and asked a pardon for one of the other sufferers, 
Paul But, notorious in Cossack story as Pavliok, and his prayer 
was granted. 

There was for the time a lull over the country. The hopeless 
failure of the projected revolt had struck terror, and a momentary 
reaction in favour of order was the result. No external enemy 
threatened Poland. Sweden was occupied elsewhere, Moscow 
humbled, though secretly meditating revenge. In 1634 ‘perpetual’ 
peace with Turkey was once more ratified. There seemed no 
reason why the freedom from disturbance which this fruitful land 
alone required for its prosperity should not be lasting. 

It was said of Wladislaw, even before he came to the throne, 
that he was a man devoid of religion. This was so far true that 
he was a staunch upholder of religious toleration. By this means 
he conciliated Moscow, and it seemed as if Poland would gain more 
by the arts of peace than by the sword inherited from Boleslaw the 
Brave. Clemency unhappily is not always appreciated by its 
recipients, and it was to its exercise on Pavliok that Poland was to 
owe the shattering of the fair promise which her outlying province 
was now showing. H. Havetock. 
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Nelson and the Neapolitan Repubhcans 


HE story of Nelson’s dealings with the last remnant of the 
Neapolitan republic has been told frequently; but there is 
this excuse for touching on certain points once more, that the 
principal Italian evidence has been completely passed over in 
England. No notice has ever been taken of Ruffo’s documents and 
reminiscences, published by his secretary and literary executor, 
Sacchinelli, ‘ Memorie sulla vita del Cardinale Ruffo.’ No notice has 
been taken of the royal letters to Ruffo, or of Hamilton’s to Acton, 
published by Dumas, ‘I Borboni di Napoli,’ vol. iv.' And except 
for some inadequate quotations by Captain Mahan, no notice has 
been taken of Hamilton’s correspondence in the Record Office 
(‘ Sicilian Papers,’ vol. 45). 

The main outlines of the story are, of course, well known. 
Nelson, sailing from Palermo on 21 June 1799, after an interview 
with the Sicilian king, and arriving in Naples on 24 June, sus- 
pended and later on annulled a treaty which Cardinal Ruffo, the 
king’s vicar-general, had concluded with the republicans in the 
two forts, Nuovo and Dell’ Uovo. (1) Had Nelson received legal 
powers over Ruffo? (2) Had this treaty been effectively executed, 
or did things remain in statu quo? (3) Were the republicans 
given due warning that the treaty was suspended, or deliberately 
allowed to quit their forts under the impression that it was still in 
force? (4) And what were the circumstances under which Nelson 
hanged Caracciolo, the republican admiral? ‘Such are the four 
chief questions which present themselves, and, in the light of the 
new evidence, call for re-examination. 


I 
Those who maintain that Nelson had full legal powers have 
relied mainly on a letter of Acton’s, 1 Aug. 1799, in which he 


refers to Nelson’s having had authority to arrest Ruffo, the vicar- 
general : 


Your lordship’s and Sir W. Hamilton’s observations on these events, 
on your arrival in Naples Bay, rose his majesty’s suspicions. . . . It 
was in your lordship’s power to arrest the cardinal, and send him to 


' [have to acknowledge the kind assistance which has been given me in verifying 
Dumas, and in other matters, by Signor Capasso, keeper of the Neapolitan Archives, 
and by Signor Maresca, Marchese di Cameranno. 
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Palermo. ... The cardinal yielded to your wise and steady declara- 
tion.? 


This letter of Acton’s, however, when it is examined a little 
closer, proves that Nelson did not leave Palermo with authority to 
arrest Ruffo, but received it only on 30 June. For, in the first 
place, Acton states that it was letters written ‘on arrival in Naples 
Bay ’ that first raised the king’s suspicion against Ruffo; and this 
statement must be taken in conjunction with the fact that the 
voyage from Naples to Palermo generally took three days.’ In the 
second place the extant correspondence between Naples and Palermo, 
especially Nelson’s and Hamilton’s letters of the 29th, leaves no 
room for the arrival of such authorisation previous to 30 June. 
Moreover, Acton notices that the cardinal escaped arrest by yield- 
ing; and he was certainly still resisting on 29 June.‘ 

This inference from Acton’s letter is amply confirmed by 
Hamilton’s despatch to Grenville of 14 July.» There Hamilton 
explains what a quandary Nelson found himself in from 24 to 30 
June, having all the will in the world to supersede the cardinal, 
but lacking authority to do so: 


The cardinal, finding soon that the whole confidence of the people 
was withdrawn from him, and reposed entirely on Lord Nelson and his 
majesty’s fleet, endeavoured to throw the whole weight of affairs on his 
lordship, and by that means cause inevitable confusion ; but we contrived 
to keep everything going on decently by supporting the vicar-general 
until we had answers from their Sicilian majesties at Palermo, to whom 
we had painted exactly the state of affairs, and the confusion at Naples, 
preventing at the same time his eminence from doing any essential mis- 
chief, and recommending to their majesties in the strongest manner to 
show themselves in the Bay of Naples as soon as possible, by which 
means and by that alone all would be calmed, and the cardinal’s 
dangerous power die of a natural death. By the return of the vessel that 
carried our letters to Palermo, Lord Nelson received a letter from the 
king, in which he thanked his lordship for having saved his honour, 
approved all that had been done, and sent letters with full powers to 
appoint a new government, and even to arrest the cardinal if Lord 
Nelson should think it necessary to come to that extremity.® 


2 Nelson Despatches, vol. vii. addenda, p. 186. 

5 As this point becomes of considerable importance, it may be noticed that though 
the distance, about 210 miles, might, with an exceptional wind, be covered in 24 
hours, there is no evidence of such speed having been obtained 14-30 June. Twelve 
voyages can be calculated, and the record is as follows: Six times 3 or 24 days, four 
times 25 or 2, twice 33 or 4. Nelson’s voyage, 21-24 June, represents the average. 

* Refusing to publish Nelson’s proclamations (Hamilton’s Despatch to Grenville, 
14 July), and issuing counter proclamations of his own (Dumas, iv. 92). 

5 Sicilian Papers, vol. 45, R.O. 

® On the same day, immediately after writing this official despatch, Hamilton 
wrote a private letter to his nephew Greville, in which he says, ‘ We (Nelson, I, and 
Emma) had full powers’ (see Morrison Collection, p. 405). As this loose and 
inaccurate summarisation has been appealed to by Nelson apologists, it may be 
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After this clear evidence of Acton’s and Hamilton’s it will 
scarcely be wondered at that the first intimation which Ruffo re- 
ceived from Palermo, enjoining submission to Nelson, was a letter 
of the king’s dated 27 June, and despatched simultaneously with 
the secret orders for his arrest : 


I have heard with inexpressible satisfaction of the arrival of my 
frigate from Naples, and from the same that the worthy and faithful 
Lord Nelson has safely arrived there with his squadron. I have read 
the declaration which he sent to you in the form of observation, than 
which I cannot conceive anything more wise, reasonable, adapted to the 
purpose, and truly evangelical. I do not doubt that you will have imme- 
diately conformed thereto, and have instantly acted in accordance. Other- 
wise that would be which cannot be, after the many proofs of fidelity and 
attachment which you have given me in the past. The Lord preserve 
you, as with all my heart I desire.’ 


Thus it is plain from the evidence of Acton’s letter, Hamilton’s, 
and the king’s, that Nelson’s legal powers arrived only on 30 
June, and that his interference with Ruffo’s authority, previously 
to that date, was flagrantly illegal. Ruffo’s commission as vicar- 
general was absolute, and nothing less than a formal cancelling 
of his powers (such as actually took place on 27 June), and a 
conferring of those powers on Nelson, could have justified the latter 
in the course that he took on his arrival at Naples. 

There would be some partial justification if, as was alleged after- 
wards, Nelson found that Ruffo was granting an amnesty in contra- 
vention of ‘ the king’s distinct orders.’ But this plea, too, falls to 
the ground when we find that, although the king and queen were 
burning to see justice executed, and had so expressed themselves to 
Ruffo,* yet their desire to recover Naples was still stronger. We 
have evidence that, if he judged it absolutely necessary, Ruffo had 
their authorisation to offer departure ‘ even to the leaders.’ ° 


noticed that Hamilton goes on to observe that he is too tired to travel again over the 
same ground covered by his despatch ; and he refers Greville to the despatch for fuller 
particulars. In fine, the letter is to be interpreted by the despatch, not the despatch 
by the letter. 

The ground on which Captain Mahan has questioned the trustworthiness of the 
despatch will be examined presently, and I shall endeavour to show that though 
Hamilton makes gross mistakes as to dates, such as a careless person, writing three 
weeks after the events and without a diary, might be expected to make, yet that his 
trustworthiness as to matters of fact has been questioned without just cause. 

* George Rose’s Diaries, i. 230. It is scarcely necessary to point out that this 
letter and the extracts from Dumas, Sacchinelli, &c., that follow, are not original, but 
translations from the Italian. 

* Such informal expression of wishes, however, could in no case affect formally 
conferred powers. 

® Cf. ‘instructions’ for the proposed expedition to Naples, 10 June (Rose’s Diaries, 
i. 235-6). Strictly speaking, these instructions apply to the hereditary prince, who was 
to command this expedition, and not to Ruffo; but what might be done by the prince 
might very much more be done by Ruffo unreinforced. It is to be also noted in this 
connexion that the queen, writing to Lady Hamilton on the 18th (Brit. Mus. Egerton 
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It remains then to ascertain what Nelson’s commission, received 
on 21 June, actually was; and the exact aspect which Neapolitan 
affairs presented to the Palermo court at the particular moment 
when he departed. The evidence shows that the king had heard 
of Ruffo’s negotiations and offers of an amnesty on the 17th, and 
had heard of them with considerable annoyance, but had also heard 
of the negotiations proving abortive, and of the recommencement 
of hostilities : 


It is impossible that you can have promised an amnesty to Caracciolo, 
&e. It would do the greatest harm to let those rabid vipers live, especially 
Caracciolo, who knows our coasts so well.!? 


Still, there was no loss of confidence in Ruffo. Nelson is only 
sent to strengthen the cardinal’s hands : 


Upon the cardinal’s letter of the 17th arrived to-day and those of 
Procida of the 18th, we find that ... the republicans . . . broke the 
truce. The republicans are making continual sorties. The cardinal 
seems in a disagreeable position. His majesty, on this circumstance 
especially, accepts the kind offer of Lord Nelson to present himself before 
Naples and procure the intimation for surrendering.'! 


The same situation is depicted in Hamilton's letter to Nelson 
of 20 June, except that here personal dislike to Ruffo reveals 
itself : 


By latest accounts the royalists and the Jacobins are fighting it out. 
Without Foote the cardinal would have done little.!? 


On the 21st the queen writes to Ruffo cordially, explaining the 
precise feelings of the court and the directions given to Nelson, 
without any hint of interference with the cardinal’s jurisdiction : 


Nelson will summon them to surrender, and if they refuse he will 
force them, obstinacy being now superfluous and injurious.... One 
can treat with 8. Elmo,.which is in the hands of the French; but the 
other two castles, if they do not surrender immediately and without con- 
dition to the summons of Admiral Nelson, will be taken by storm and 
treated as they deserve. . . . The news of Caracciolo’s flight grieves me 
excessively.'* 


That no news of the resumption of negotiations had reached 
Palermo is also shown by a letter of the same date as the queen’s, 
which Nelson addressed to Duckworth : 


MSS. 1616), speaks without blame of Ruffo having offered an amnesty after the 
capture of Naples on 14 June; that the intimation to Ruffo on the 21st, that no terms 
were to be offered but unconditional surrender (Dumas, iv. 76), is made as for the 
first time; and that her reproval of Ruffo, dated the 25th (Maresca’s Il Cavaliere 
Micheroux, p. 222), blames him not for disobedience, but for acting without sufficient 
necessity. 

1 The king to Ruffo, 20 June, Dumas, iv. 75. 

" Acton to Hamilton, 20 June, Despatches, iii. 391. 

2 British Museum Add. MSS. 34912, B _  ® Dumas, iv. 76, 
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All is undone again, though they [the rebels] had in some measure 
agreed to terms. Therefore his majesty has requested my immediate 
presence in the Bay of Naples.'* 


Further there is the evidence of Hamilton’s despatch to Gren- 
ville of 14 July. This is less valuable, being written later, when 
the situation had completely changed. In summarising, he errone- 
ously imputes to the Sicilian court on the 21st suspicions of Ruffo, 
which, although entertained by himself and Nelson for some time 
past,'® were only entertained at the court six days later (as Acton’s 
letters prove), and for which, jealous captiousness apart, there was 
previously no adequate reason. Also he imputes to the court an 
eagerness for the expedition to Naples which was felt rather by 


Nelson.'® In other respects Hamilton confirms what has been said 
before : 


Their Sicilian majesties having received alarming accounts from Naples 
that the Calabreze army, after their entry into Naples, was plundering the 
houses of that city and setting them on fire under the pretence of their 
belonging to Jacobins, and that Cardinal Ruffo, elated with his unexpected 
successes, was taking upon himself power, far beyond the positive instruc- 
tions of his sovereign, and was actually treating with his Sicilian majesty’s 
subjects in arms, and in open rebellion against him, earnestly entreated 
Lord Nelson to go immediately with his entire squadron to Naples, and 
prevent if possible the cardinal from taking any steps, or coming to any 
terms with the rebels, that might be dishonourable to their majesties, 
and hurtful to their future government, and to assist in the reduction of 
the French garrisons, and in bringing the Jacobin rebels to justice. 


In this connexion one ought also to notice that in the ‘ Obser- 
vations’ which Nelson drew up at sea, on first hearing of the 
armistice,'” we find him fishing about for some theoretical basis for 
the action he proposed to take ; and arguing that if the French fleet 
arrived it might relieve the garrison in spite of the armistice, so he 
on the other hand might compel them to surrender : he could hardly 
have failed to mention his viceregal powers had he possessed any. 


™ Despatches, iii. 384. 

'S Hamilton writes to Nelson on 17 June: ‘ Your lordship sees that what we sus- 
pected of the cardinal bas proved true, and I dare say when the capitulation of Naples 
comes to this court, their majesties’ dignity will be mortified. You see the business 
was done the 14th, and had we arrived the 15th, we could only have modified the 
cardinal’s terms. His eminence was resolved to conquer Naples himself. No matter, 
so long as the business is done’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34912). Nelson’s correspon- 
dence with Troubridge in March (see Despatches) shows that he detested the cardinal 
personally ; and this jealous desire to deprive Ruffo of the honour of delivering the 
coup de grace to the republic is a factor to be kept in mind. 

6 «My resolution is fixed. For Gud’s sake suffer not any one to opposeit. I 
shall not be gone eight days. No harm can come to Sicily. I must go. It will 
finish the war. It will give a sprig of laurel to your affectionate friend,’—Nelson to 
Hamilton, 20 June. Despatches, vol, vii. addenda 185, 

Despatches, iii, 384-6, 
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Again, he would surely have mentioned them a day or two later 
when he had his famous interview and collision with Ruffo."* 

In fine, the entire evidence not only does not support the idea 
that Nelson had any viceregal powers, even informally conveyed or 
verbally, previous to 30 June, but, by showing exactly what his 
commission was, practically precludes them. Hamilton’s own 
justification of the opposition to Ruffo on the occasion of the inter- 
view undoubtedly represents the exact and entire position: ‘ Their 
majesties’ opinion and intentions we both knew were contrary.’ ” 
Nelson himself fell back on the wild absolutist doctrine that ‘as 
to rebels and traitors, no power on earth (neither vicar-general 
nor treaty) has a right to stand between them and their gracious 
king.’ *! The whole fact of the matter is that the situation 
anticipated and provided for on 21 June at Palermo was radically 
different from that which Nelson found on his arrival. Simply, he 
knew what the king’s wishes were; and he regarded them as para- 
mount to every other consideration whatsoever.” 


18 We possess four separate accounts of this interview. Nelson’s is found in his 
letter to Keith (Despatches, iii. 390-3); Hamilton’s, in his despatch to Grenville of 
-14 July ; Lady Hamilton’s, in J. Harrison’s Life of Nelson, which was compiled under 
her eye at Merton ; and Ruffo’s, in Sacchinelli. 

’? As is very clearly done by the queen’s letter, above quoted, written at the 
moment of Nelson’s departure. : 

*” Hamilton to Grenville, 14 July. 

21 Despatches, iii. 384. 

2 Paramount even to the consideration that the treaty had been countersigned by 
Foote, commander of the British squadron at Naples. The main points as to the 
validity of Foote’s act are as follows :— 

1. That though in Foote’s commission, and in Troubridge’s, to which he 
succeeded, no power to treat had been explicitly conferred (see Foote’s Vindication, 
p. 107, &c.; Despatches, iii. 308, 310), yet that on the other hand it had not been 
explicitly withheld, as e.g. was afterwards done in Hoste’s case (Despatches, iii. 388). 

2. That the fact of being left in command of an English squadron, unable to com- 
municate with his superiors within much less than five or six days, necessarily implied 
some power to act in certain emergencies, and within certain limits, as England’s 
representative. 

3. That on 29 April we find Nelson distinctly stating that absolute power of 
pardon had been granted to Troubridge, which power would devolve on Foote: ‘A 
very handsome order of the king is come out, stating the few exceptions to pardon ; 
and even those, or any one whom Troubridge says pardon, it is done by the instru- 
‘ment’ (Despatches, iii. 341). | 

4, That when the news of Foote’s terms to Revigliano and Castellamare, precisely 
similar to those afterwards granted to Dell’ Uovo and Nuovo, was received in Sicily, 
not a word was said as to his having exceeded his powers (see Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
34912 ; Despatches, iii. 392). 

5. That it is a pure cavil to say, as Nicolas does, that if Foote had felt that he had 
definitely pledged English honour he would have protested vigorously at the time ; for 
Nelson sent him to Palermo on June 28, before the decided infraction of the treaty, 
and sent him out of the bay again immediately on his return. Foote had fully 
explained to him all the circumstances of his signature. 

6. That having been unreservedly charged to co-operate with Kuffo for the recovery 
of Naples, Foote had really no alternative but to comply when Ruffo requested him to 
give the republicans this guarantee for which they stipulated. If the French fleet 
had arrived, as was half expected, and had found the republicans, owing to Foote’s 
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II 


Leaving now the question of Nelson’s legal powers, there comes 
the second and still more important question, Was the treaty which 
he suspended, and afterwards annulled, ever properly executed ? 
Whatever excuses may be made for, in extreme cases, annulling a 
signed treaty, it is agreed on all sides that at any rate the status 
quo must be absolutely restored; and the following extracts will 
show that in the present case such execution had taken place as 
rendered any real restoration of the status quo—even if Nelson had 
attempted such a thing, which he did not—absolutely impossible. 

Hamilton, in his despatch to Grenville of 14 July, states: 


When we anchored, the capitulation had in some measure taken 
place. .. . The others [i.c. those rebels who did not wish to emigrate] 
had already been permitted with their property to return to their homes, 
and hostages [i.e. the four notables covered by article viii.] had been sent 
into 8. Elmo. 


Ricciardi and Davanzati, prisoners on the polaccas, memorialised 
Nelson during July as follows : 


After the arrival of the British fleet, the capitulation was begun to be 
put into execution. The garrisons of the forts on their part set at liberty 
the state prisoners and the English prisoners of war (in accordance with 
article ix.), and gave up to the troops of his British majesty the gate of 
the royal palace which leads to Castel Nuovo. ... By these transactions 
the articles of the capitulation which were signed have been ratified by 
Russia and England, the troops of which powers have received the 
prisoners, and taken possession of the gates of the castle.” 


Further testimony of Ricciardi’s will be found in ‘ Memoria sugli 
avvenimenti di Napoli,’ printed in the ‘Archivio storico per le 
Province Napoletane,’ anno xiii., 1888, pp. 72-3: 


The capitulation was signed. . . . The promised hostages were forth- 
with handed over [into 8. Elmo], and successively on the part of the 
patriots, the state prisoners and the English prisoners were set at liberty. 
While the two garrisons remained in their respective forts, awaiting the 
vessels, Nelson arrived. 


abstention, still in possession of the forts, it cannot be questioned that Foote would 
have been censured severely. 

7. That, in any case, before the treaty could be properly abrogated, reference to 
Keith, commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, was necessary, as Nelson himself 
implicitly acknowledged in his written declaration to Ruffo (Vindication, p. 15). But 
while he wrote off to the Sicilian king on 24 June, his earliest letter to Keith, dated 
27 June, was not despatched till the 30th or later, as the postscript proves (Despatches, 
iii. 390-3). What Keith’s answer would have been, and how far Nelson was guided 
by English injunctions in the extreme course he took, may be judged from the follow- 
ing: ‘ For God’s sake do not let those good people [king and queen] carry their heads 
too high. Let them return on any terms that are tolerable.’ Keith to Nelson, 
29 June, Vindication, p. 87. And again: ‘ Advise those Neapolitans not to be too 
sanguinary. Cowards are always cruel.’ Keith to Nelson, 12 July, Despatches, iii. 419, 

** Sketches of Manners in the French Republic, by H. M. Williams, ii. 325. 
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Foote states,* and his whole statement, written in 1810, is pre- 
faced by an appeal in corroboration to all the surviving captains 
who had served with him at Naples (p. 29) : 


The truth is that some parts of the agreement had been performed, 
and actual advantage was afterwards taken of those parts of the capitu- 
lation that had been executed to seize the unhappy men, who were thus 
deceived by the sacred pledge of a capitulation into a surrender of every- 
thing that can affect a human being in the most critical moments of his 
existence. 


Again, in writing to Nelson on 26 June,” Foote informs him that 
he had made use of Nuovo as a temporary detention house tor 
prisoners whom he had taken from other forts on the bay: 


The officers and men belonging to the late republican garrisons of 
Revigliano and Castellamare, who wish to go to Toulon, are in the Castel 
Nuovo.”é 


Micheroux writes to Usciakoff on 24 June: 


We are masters of all the forts except S. Elmo, which we shall soon 
attack. This moment the fleet under Admiral Nelson comes into port.?7 


Wade writes to Hamilton on the evening of the 24th or morning 
of the 25th that the forts are now practically defenceless : 


In order to avoid the danger that might happen to the city by Lord 
Nelson’s firing on the Castel dell’ Uovo and the Castel Nuovo, still in 
possession of the Jacobins, upon my arrival here I applied to Cardinal 
Ruffo offering my services in hopes he would condescend to grant me’ a 
few troops in order to take possession of those castles: but he not only 
declined it, but absolutely refused that any of his majesty’s subjects 
should be employed in breaking a treaty authorised with his signature.” 


Ruffo writes to Nelson on the evening of 25 June, that he will 
restore the status quo if Nelson persists in his not yet explicitly 
abandoned plan of breaking the treaty : 


That suspending the execution of the treaty, the cardinal was re- 
placing the enemy in the position which they stood previous to the 
treaty, and finally would withdraw his troops from the posts last occu- 
pied, and would entrench himself with all his army, leaving the English 
to conquer the said enemy by themselves.”® 


Again, in his final appeal to Nelson on 29 June not to sully his 
glory, Ruffo reminds Nelson of the precarious position in which he 
is placing ‘ the hostages [in 8. Elmo}.’* 

* Vindication, p. 48. 2 Ibid. p. 142. 

26 Corrected from the original, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34912. 

* Ibid. It is proper to add that some one has written in the margin, ‘Oh, 
Micheroux, how can you tell such d——d lies!’ But that Micheroux is practically 
correct, at any rate with regard to a strategical surrender of Nuovo, is proved by the 


corroborative testimony. Is there not probability that some correspondent surrender 
had taken place at Dell’ Uovo? 


*8 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34912, 
*® Sacchinelli, p. 254. i * Ibid. p. 264. 
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Troubridge writes to Nelson on 8 July that he has been 
interrogating a man from §. Elmo as to the treatment of the 


hostages; and this man is ‘a hostage’s servant . . . servant of 
[Marshal] Micheroux.’ *! 


Nor must we pass over the evidence of the historian Botta, who 


was a contemporary and a careful investigator, and had plenty of 
opportunities to ascertain the exact facts : 


On one side the hostages were conducted into S. Elmo, and on the 


other side the royalists entered the two castles. . . . At this point Nelson 
arrived.®* 


With regard to all these testimonies as to a real execution of the 
treaty which Nelson violated, it must be observed not only that the 
witnesses above quoted were qualified, none better, to be certain of 
the facts of which they spoke, but also that, though writing quite 
independently, their testimonies are corroborative of one another. 
The affair of the hostages, as to which there is general agreement,* 
may be glossed over as not very important; but the surrender of 
the Porta Reale, as to which the two memorialists are corroborated 
by the wider statements of Foote, Micheroux, Wade, Ruffo, and 
Botta, was a strategic surrender of capital importance. And the 
third point—the departure of those not intending to emigrate—is 
more important still; for, taking this statement of Hamilton’s in 
conjunction with his further indication * that only 700 and odd were 
made prisoners on 26 June, and with Ricciardi’s again and again 
repeated statement that there were 1,500 in the castles previously,® 


*! Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34912. This Marshal Micheroux was cousin of the 
Cavaliere Micheroux elsewhere mentioned, and was one of the four hostages named 
in article viii. The fact of his presence in S. Elmo is also shown by Troubridge’s 
intercepting a letter from one cousin to the other (Troubridge to Nelson, 1 July). 
Further evidence as to the four hostages being in S. Elmo is to be found in the 
cavaliere’s letters (Maresca’s Il Cavaliere Micheroux, p. 238). 

*% La Storia d’ Italia, iii. 402. 

%3 The slight discrepancy as to time, whether before Nelson’s arrival or after, may 
be explained easily. The object of the memorialists was not so much to show that 
the treaty had been executed, as that it had been executed with English as well as 
Russian sanction. It would seem that on this point they made a mistake; but it is 
possible that some of the hostages, other than the four, went off later than the others. 
And similarly with regard to the surrender of the Porta Reale: several strategical 
points must have been surrendered before Nelson’s arrival ; so Foote’s evidence and 
Micheroux’s, Wade’s, Ruffo’s, and Botta’s proves ; but this particular point of vantage 
may have been surrendered later, or the English marines may have subsequently rein- 
forced the Russians, who were first in possession. It may be noticed in this connexion 
that Nelson gave Pali, the chief of the lazzaroni, 100 marines on the evening of the 
24th (Morrison Collection, p. 411). 

* Despatch to Grenville, 5 Aug., R.O. 

* Memoria, pp, 73, 83; H. M. Williams, Sketches, i. 179-80, 208, 220. Ricciardi 
makes a mistake indeed in supposing that 1,500 were embarked on 26 June; but then, 
though he was in a position to know the exact number of the original garrisons, he 
was not in a position to know the exact number of those who walked off home, or 
were fellow-prisoners with himself on the polaccas. Incidentally he really confirms 
Hamilton’s estimate, 700, for he states that after Nelson had extracted the chief rebels, 
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it seems to follow that on 26 June the garrisons were at less than 
half strength. 

As this matter of the departure of the non-emigrants is crucial, 
the status quo being altered thereby radically and irretrievably, it 
may be well to furnish what further information is forthcoming. 
We find, then, from the verbale drawn up by Minichini, Micheroux’s 
delegate, that when Dell’ Uovo was taken possession of there were 
still thirty-four non-emigrants there who elected not to embark ; * 
but this can be explained by the extreme difficulty of egress from 
Dell’ Uovo, the single way of escape being guarded by the Calabresi, 
whose massacre of republican prisoners Ruffo had all along found 
himself powerless to prevent.” In the accounts of the surrender 
of Nuovo we do not hear of the non-emigrant class at all, though 
in the natural course of things there were probably a few who re- 
mained to the last ; and the only reference to any which I can dis- 
cover is a slight notice of Ricciardi’s,** that presently non-embark- 
ing republicans were ‘shut up in the dungeons of their respective 
forts.’ On the whole, then, it may be concluded that more than half 
the garrisons had quitted when Nelson took possession, and this is 
really a considerable under-statement ; for besides those who, as 
Hamilton states, quitted under treaty conditions, there were also 
great numbers who left the castles in consequence of the nego- 
tiations being opened, and with Ruffo's express sanction and gua- 
rantee. It must be remembered that the amnesty basis had been 
conceded on the 17th, so that when negotiations were resumed on 
the 19th, the preliminaries were already settled : 


From the moment they began to treat about a capitulation, a great 
many began to make their escape ‘° from the two castles, and the number 
will increase more and more under the favour of the night. We have 
placed some officers round Castel Nuovo to receive these voluntary 
prisoners, and to assure them that they shall be forgiven; and this seems 


ex-officials of the republic, reckoned by another rebel at 84 (Colletta, History of 
Naples, i. 364), from the polaccas and faken them on board of English ships, the re- 
mainder was about 500 (Memoria, p. 83 ; H. M. Williams, Sketches, i. 208,215). The 
only question is whether in speaking of the 1,500 intending emigrants Ricciardi is 
referring without distinction to the total number of persons in the castles at the 
moment the treaty was signed ; or whether his words are to be taken quite literally, and 
we are to suppose that there were 800 who put down their names in the official list of 
intending emigrants (see Foote’s Vindication, p. 193), and afterwards, perhaps at sight 
of the English sails, changed their minds. In the latter case, we must add to the 800 
those who elected not to emigrate from the beginning. It is perhaps worth adding 
that 1,400 seems to have been the normal figure for Nuovo, and 200 for Dell’ Uovo 
(Despatches, iii. 317); also that besides the actual garrisons in the forts when the 
treaty was signed, there was a considerable number of civilian refugees. 

36 Sacchinelli, p. 257. 

37 Vindication, p. 181. 38 Memoria, p. 74. 

%® Ruffo to Foote, 17 June. Vindication, p. 179. 

 Fuggire. The context shows the reason for this way of speaking to be that 
Nuovo was placed in extreme peril by attacks of the unmanageable Calabresi. The 
word has been wrongly translated, as though it were equivalent to desertare. 
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to succeed very well. And should those who have not yet fled find the 
same safe asylum on the sea, I believe that the French (in 8. Elmo), in 


case of their being disposed to recommence hostilities, would find the two 
castles empty.*! 


Against all this evidence, so far as it has been hitherto noticed, 
as to the ample execution of the treaty which Nelson violated, only 
two objections have been brought forward. With regard to the one, 
brought forward by Nicolas, that execution as to the matter of the 
hostages and the Porta Reale was of no force, having taken place 
after Nelson’s arrival and his suspension of the treaty, it has 
already been shown that the memorialists probably made a mistake 
as to date, and clear proof will be brought forward presently that 
Nelson did not really suspend the treaty till the night of the 26th. 
Nicolas should have noticed how unaware of any such suspension 
the wording of the memorialists shows them to have been. With 
regard to the second objection, brought forward by Captain Mahan, 
that Hamilton is not trustworthy, since, in addition to the points of 
execution already mentioned (as to which, by the bye, his evidence 
is corroborated), he reckons the actual embarkation, there is, I 
think, room for reconsideration. Here are Hamilton’s words: 


When we anchored . . . fourteen polaccas had taken on board the 
most conspicuous and criminal of the rebels that had chosen to go to 
Toulon. . . . There was no time to be lost, for the vessels were on the 
point of sailing.‘? 

Now, clearly the impression which these words at first sight 
convey is utterly wrong, for there is no manner of doubt that, while 
Nelson arrived on 24 June, the real embarkation did not take place 
till the evening of June 26. But as Hamilton at once proceeds 
to state that Nelson extracted the guiltiest of the rebels imme- 
diately (i.e. compresses, as it were, in an hour events which 
extended over four days, for the extraction of the chief rebels 
from the polaccas only took place on 28 June), it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that some partial embarkation took place 
before Nelson’s arrival, than that Hamilton invented facts out of 
absolutely nothing. This view is corroborated when we find Pepe, 
one of the garrison of Nuovo, affirming that the embarkation began 


on 23 June, probably on board of the three polaccas first sig- 
nalled : 


Towards evening the patriots began to evacuate the castles. . . . The 
anticipations of a favourable breeze alone prevented them from imme- 


diately weighing anchor. On the following day Nelson’s fleet made its 
appearance.*4 


* Ruffo to Foote, 19 June. Vindication, p. 184, 
“ Hamilton to Grenville, 14 July. : 
* Vindication, p. 193. 


*' General Pepe’s Memoirs, i. 105, published 1847. Pepe also states that during 
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Similarly, Colletta says that ‘ they departed . ... and only waited 
for the wind.’ ** And similarly Botta : 


The republicans embarked. . . . They waited for a good breeze. At 
this point Nelson arrived. He declared the republicans prisoners, both 
those who had already embarked, and not yet started, and also those who 
had not yet repaired to the ships.*® 


Thus Hamilton’s testimony as to the commencement of the em- 
barkation, confirmed as it independently is by Pepe’s, Colletta’s, 
and Botta’s, does not necessarily weaken his testimony as to the 
other points of execution, but probably adds one point more to 
them. Further, the very exaggeration shows how far Nelson’s 
adviser was from regarding any execution of the treaty as a bar to 
breaking it. 

Lastly, there remains the testimony of Baillie and Achmet, the 
Russian and Turkish commanders, who along with Foote had 
countersigned the treaty in the name of their respective sovereigns. 
Their testimony indeed is indirect, merely of the nature of com- 
ment, but it cannot be passed over as immaterial, considering that 
they had all the facts of the case, as it presented itself on 25 June, 
before them. They protested to Nelson that any violation of the 
fully concluded treaty ‘ would be an abominable outrage against 
public faith.’ 7 


Il 


Leaving now the question of the execution of the treaty, we 
come to the third and most important point of all—the circum- 
stances under which the remnant of the garrisons embarked on the 
afternoon of 26 June. Did they come out unconditionally, as 
Nelson afterwards stated,‘* ‘to be hanged or otherwise as their 
sovereign thought proper’? or were they, as Foote stated,** ‘ taken 


out under pretence of putting the capitulation I had signed into 
execution ’ ? : 


Itis true that when he arrived on the 24th, Nelson immediately 
signalled to Foote to take down the flag of truce, and declared his 


the interval 19-24 June, Ruffo called on the garrisons of Pescara and Civitella to 
surrender on the same terms as those that were being granted to Nuovo and Dell’ 
Uovo; and that they surrendered under this quasi-guarantee (Memoirs, i. 105, 108). 
If Pepe be correct, we practically have here one more example of irretrievable execu- 
tion; for though the treaty with Nuovo and Dell’ Uovo was still incomplete, its 
amnesty basis was already settled. Pepe’s evidence is confirmed by Botta (Storia 
d’ Italia, iii. 402, 413). 

48 History of Naples, i. 364, published 1834, Colletta is inaccurate on many 
points, but there is no reason for discrediting him as to a matter which came under 
his personal observation. He does not seem to have been in garrison, but certainly 

e was in Naples at this moment. 
6 Storia d'Italia, iii. 402, published 1826. 
_ 47 Sacchinelli, p. 251. 
48 Despatches, iv. 232. ” Vindication, p. 39. 
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intention of breaking the armistice (so he styled the treaty) by am 
attack upon the castles; but Ruffo inflexibly refused to co-operate, 
and his refusal forced Nelson to abandon this design. It is also 
true that on the morning of the 25th Nelson prepared a declara- 
tion for Ruffo to send to the garrisons: ‘Lord Nelson will not 
permit them to quit or embark. They must surrender to his 
majesty’s royal mercy ;’ but Ruffo refused to act as an agent, and 
there is almost conclusive proof that the declaration was never 
served. In the afternoon, however, of the 25th,*' Nelson had a 


5° Nelson subsequently asserted that after Ruffo’s refusal he sent the declaration 
direct to the castles in his own name (Despatches, iv. 232); but at this time, owing to 
Fox’s public indictment, he was in the position of defendant, and his assertion must 
be accepted with reserve. The reasons against the declaration having been sent 
directly to the castles are : 

(a) That Ruffo’s refusal to co-operate rendered it quite impossible to prevent 
republicans quitting by land. Only 100 English marines had been landed, and such 
prohibition would have been a complete brutwm fulmen. 

(b) That Ruffo’s letter to the governor of Nuovo, written late on the evening of 
the 25th, and the latter’s reply, presently quoted, convey the very distinct impression 
that the governor only now for the first time learnt, at any rate officially, that there 
was a hitch about the treaty. 

(c) That Albanese’s letter, presently quoted, of 29 June, protesting against the 
delay in sailing, is incompatible with the idea that any such declaration as the above 
had been received by the republicans previous to their embarkation. 

(d) That Nelson, writing to Keith, only states that the republicans quitted under 
the ‘ opinion ’ delivered to Ruffo: ‘ Lord Nelson found a treaty entered into, &c.’ 

It may further be observed that though the original copy of the declaration, at the 
Record Office, commences with ‘ Declaration sent, &c.’ (‘Summons’ has been erased), 
yet that this descriptive headline is obviously a post-addition, and may be adequately 
explained by the fact of the declaration having been sent to Ruffo. It is also to be 
noted that the declaration does not seem to have been, like the companion declaration 
to 8. Elmo, entered in the Order Book (see Despatches, ii. 386), Thus, in fine, 
Nelson’s assertion appears inaccurate, and this impression is strengthened when we 
consider the context in which it occurs: ‘The whole affairs of the kingdom were at 
the time alluded to absolutely placed in my hands. . . . I sent in my note, on which 
the rebels came out. . . . There has been nothing promised by a British officer that 
his Sicilian majesty has not complied with.’ Cf. ‘ not executed, therefore not a capi 
tulation’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 34991, p. 314). At first Nelson contented himself by 
denouncing the treaty as ‘infamous;’ then, when accused by Fox and in H. M. 
Williams’s Sketches, he made these bold general assertions ; then he maintained silence. 

5! A digression as to the accuracy of this date is necessary, for a great deal depends 
upon it; and historians vary strangely, some putting the interview on the 24th, and 
some on the 26th. It may be observed then : 

(a) That though all the accounts of this interview and of the negotiations pre- 
cedent are continuous, suggesting at first sight that the interview took place on the 
day of arrival, yet that this inference cannot be correct, for we are told that the car- 
dinal came on board only ‘after much communication’ (Despatches, iii. 392); and 
Hamilton’s first letter to him is dated 5 p.m. (see Sacchinelli’s appendix). It may be 
added that Nelson’s letter to Duckworth, written on the morning of the 25th, shows 
that he and the cardinal have not yet met (Despatches, iii. 387) ; and that the copy of 
the declaration which, previous to the interview, Nelson had requested Ruffo to send 
to the garrisons is dated June 25. 

(6) That the log of the ‘ Foudroyant,’ which has been appealed to as proving that 
the interview took place on the 26th, proves on the contrary that it took place on the 
afternoon of the 25th. The nautical day, it may be observed, commenced until the 
beginning of this century with p.m. of the day previous, being reckoned from noon to 
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long stormy interview with Ruffo, and gave him the following 
opinion in writing : 
Lord Nelson found a treaty entered into which he is of opinion ought 


not to be carried into execution without the approbation of his Sicilian 
majesty.°? 


With regard to which opinion, it is to be particularly observed that 
in the four accounts of the interview that we possess there is no 
whisper of getting the garrisons out of the castles and detaining 
them on shipboard. Why should there be? For suspension of the 
execution of the treaty implied a preservation of the present position. 

Such was the situation on the evening of the 25th, but on the 
morning of the 26th Nelson executed a complete volte-face. The 
fact of the matter seems to be that Hamilton had succeeded in 
impressing on him the extreme danger of an open rupture with the 
cardinal, such as now seemed imminent, especially after the arrival 
of the cardinal’s ultimatum (see above, p. 268), in which he threatened 
to restore the status quo. Hamilton had probably pointed out, too, 
that what could not well be done by force might be ‘ decently’ done 
by afeint.*> At all events, whoever deserves the credit of originating 
it, that plan had been adopted; and accordingly, on the morning 
of 26 June, ‘after much reflection,’ **. Nelson authorised Hamilton 
to commence new operations with the following note to Ruffo: 


noon. Thus, at noon on the 26th the master would make up his log for that date, 
starting from the noon of the 25th. The entry for the 26th is as follows: ‘p.m. 
Saluted the grand cardinal of Naples with 13 guns. a.m. Four men punished for 
drunkenness.’ This nautical reckoning also explains why the written opinion above 
given, which Nicolas cites from a copy from the Order Book, should be dated the 
26th, while he himself dates the interview on the 25th (Despatches, iii. 497). In the 
absence, however, of the Order Book (the authorities at the Admiralty believe it to 
have been destroyed), the authenticity of the date ‘ 26th’ is rendered doubtful by the 
fact that Nelson sent Keith a copy of the opinion without any date at all (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 34912). It is'scarcely necessary to add that the correspondence of the 
26th, presently quoted, precludes Ruffo’s visit on that day, and that the logical place 
for it is the afternoon of the 25th, Nelson in the morning having refused to deal with 
any one except the cardinal (Sacchinelli, pp. 251-2). 

52 Despatches, iii. 390-3. 

53 Cf. supra, p. 262. ‘ We contrived to keep everything going on decently by sup- 
porting the vicar general.’ Again (to Greville, 14 July, Morrison Collection, p. 405) : 
‘Nothing but my phlegm could have prevented an open rupture on the first meeting 
between Cardinal Ruffo and Lord Nelson.’ Again (to Acton, 27 June. Dumas, iv. 87-9) : 
‘It has been necessary for me to interfere between the cardinal and Lord Nelson: if 
not, all would have gone wrong from the first; and the cardinal has written to thank 
me.’ It is Hamilton’s singular shamelessness that makes me think that he was the 
originator of the ruse. We presently find him describing it unblushingly (see p. 278). 
We have already heard him boasting that the treaty which Nelson violated had 
been most effectively executed, and even exaggerating the amount of execution (see 
p- 271). Notice, too, his comment when Nelson had extracted the chief rebels 
from the polaccas: ‘It is a good thing that we have the chief culprits on board at the 
moment of attack on S. Elmo, for thus we can chop off a head for every shot that the 
French fire on Naples’ (to Acton, 29 June. Dumas, iv, 101). 

5! Dumas, iy. 87-9. 
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Lord Nelson begs me to assure your eminence that he is resolved to 
do nothing which can break the armistice®® which your eminence has 
accorded to the chateaux of Naples.*® 


Evidently Ruffo replied taking exception to this assurance of 
Hamilton’s as inadequate, for Nelson presently writes himself : 


I am just honoured with your eminence’s letter, and as Sir W. 
Hamilton wrote this morning that I will not on any consideration break 
the armistice entered into by you, I hope your eminence will be satisfied 


that I am supporting your ideas. I send once more Captains Troubridge 
and Ball.*? 


These two captains, who had previously been accredited by 
Hamilton as ‘thoroughly informed of the sentiments of Lord 
Nelson,’ came to Ruffo and completed the impression which the 
letters above quoted would naturally convey. They verbally assured 
him that Nelson ‘ would not interfere with the execution of the 
capitulation.’ ** The following paper, founded on their verbal 
assurances, was then drawn up” for them to sign : 


Captains Troubridge and Ball have authority on the part of Lord 
Nelson to declare that his lordship will not oppose the embarkation of 
the rebels and of the people who compose the garrisons of the castles. 


Troubridge and Ball demurred to signing on the ground that 
such formal signature would be an extension of their powers, 
having probably been forbidden to sign anything whatever. (Or 
was it with an inkling of what was to happen that they shrank 
from committing themselves more than they could help?) But 
though Troubridge and Ball left the paper unsigned, the exact 
accuracy of Ruffo’s report of their verbal assurance, ‘ Lord Nelson 
will not oppose, etc.’ (for it is on Ruffo’s testimony, recorded by 
his literary executor, Sacchinelli, that the above facts rest), is 
specifically confirmed by a letter of Hamilton’s, to be quoted pre- 
sently. 

After these letters of Nelson’s and Hamilton’s, and the supple- 
mentary explanations of the two captains, Ruffo could not reason- 
ably raise further objections. That declaration of Nelson's ‘ will 


55 So Nelson had persisted in styling the treaty (cf. Despatches, iii. 390-3). 

58 Sacchinelli, p. 255. 

* This letter is printed in Despatches, iii. 384-5, but it is misdated and misplaced, 
so that its whole significance is lost. Ruffo’s letter, to which it is a reply, has been 
destroyed (see p. 282, note 101). 

58 Sacchinelli, p. 256. 

* Sacchinelli, lighting on the paper after Ruffo’s death, supposed the writing to 
be Troubridge’s. Examination, however, at the British Museum has shown me that 
the handwriting is identical, not with Troubridge’s, but with that of a letter in English 
from Ruffo to Nelson, labelled ‘ copy.’ It would seem then that the above paper was 
drawn up either by Ruffo’s then secretary, or by an English-paid interpreter who 
accompanied the two captains. 

® See facsimile in Sacchinelli’s appendix. 
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not permit them to embark,’ even if it had been directly sent, was 
now distinctly rescinded. That written opinion, ‘ ought not to be 
carried into execution,’ was rescinded too, for the two captains 
promised not only that Nelson ‘would not oppose’ the execution, 
but also that he would land five hundred marines to assist.*' Ruffo 
was completely deceived ; and after deputing Micheroux to inform 
the garrisons that they must embark immediately,” he wrote off to 
Hamilton thanking him for having used his moderating influence,® 
and saying what a relief to his mind it was that affairs were being 
so happily concluded." 

Accordingly Micheroux and the two captains visited the castles, 
and delivered Ruffo’s message. What grounds had the republicans 
for suspicion ? It is true that, the night before, Ruffo had written 
to General Massa, the governor of Nuovo, informing him that 
Nelson ‘ has shown himself unwilling to recognise the treaty,’ and 
offering the garrisons a safe-conduct over land; ® but this intima- 
tion was all too vague, and whatever disquietude it left must have 
been dissipated by the assurances of the two captains. How 
unaware the republicans were of Nelson’s real intentions is con- 
clusively shown by the fact of their rejecting Ruffo’s generous 
proposal, and complete misunderstanding of its true motive : 


We have given your letter the interpretation which it deserves. 
Standing firm to our duties, we shall religiously observe the articles of 
the treaty that has been concluded, persuaded that an equal obligation 
ought to bind all the contracting parties who have solemnly intervened. 
For the rest, we are not to be surprised or intimidated, and shall resume 
the hostile attitude if you attempt to constrain us by force. 


What the king’s mercy meant, the republicans knew right well ; 
and as sane men it cannot be doubted that, on the afternoon of the 
26th, they would have preferred availing themselves of Ruffo’s offer, 
never withdrawn, to coming out unconditionally, ‘to be hanged 
or otherwise as their sovereign thought proper.’ 

Once the polaccas were provided, the republicans were obliged 
to embark then and there, for by any delay they would have 
infringed the treaty themselves, and consequently have rendered 
themselves liable to immediate attack. Any suspicion that may 


6! Dumas, iv. 87-9. 

® The captains visited Ruffo in the afternoon, as Nelson’s letter shows. The 
garrisons embarked at four or five p.m. 

6 Dumas, iv. 87-9. 

*' Hamilton’s reply of 27 June deserves quotation: ‘I can assure your eminence 
that Lord Nelson congratulates himself on the decision which he has taken not to 
interrupt your eminence’s operations, but to assist you with all his power to terminate 
the affair which your eminence has so well conducted up to the present. We are too 
happy to have contributed to your eminence’s tranquillity.’ (Sacchinelli, p. 259.) 

*> Sacchinelli, pp. 252-3. To make the retreat safer, Ruffo had further issued a 
proclamation forbidding interference with republicans in the streets under pain of 
death. % bid. 
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have been roused during the actual evacuation by non-fulfilment 
by the English of the ‘ honours of war’ stipulation must have been 
counterbalanced by its fulfilment by the Russians. At Nuovo we 
have the evidence of Ricciardi and Davanzati : 


The troops of his majesty the emperor of all the Russias attended 
the march of the garrison with the honours of war out of the forts, on the 


side of the Arsenal of Marine, where they grounded their arms and em- 
barked.* , 


At Dell’ Uovo, we have the evidence of Minichini’s verbale,®* 
that the conditions of the treaty were still more formally observed ; 
for, owing perhaps to the English marines arriving late, it was 
here the Neapolitan authorities who took possession. A pledge was 
given, when L’ Aurora, the commandant, handed the keys over, that 
the thirty-four non-emigrants should be sent home within six 
hours.” Whatever else it may be, the verbale is evidence that the 


Neapolitan authorities and the garrison were under the impression 
that the treaty was being executed. 


It was-not until the fourteen polaccas were anchored under 
English guns, instead of being allowed to sail, that the republicans 
realised that they were prisoners.” On the 29th they inconsciently 
complain of the delay in sailing, ‘although the wind is propitious.’” 
And if any lingering doubt remain that this result was brought 
about, not by a series of accidents, but by deliberate design, it 


is taken away by Hamilton’s reference in his letter to Acton of 
28 June : 


* H. M. Williams, Sketches, ii. 325. Colletta confirms this statement (Hist. of 
Naples, i. 364); but on the other hand Pepe (Memoirs, i. 66) and his colleague 
Albanese (Sacchinelli, pp. 262-4) appear to deny it. Such divergency, however, in 
this and other matters, does not really invalidate the republicans’ testimony in the 
slightest ; for each man could only bear witness to the little bit of the scene which he 
saw. Those in one castle would not know what passed in the other ; and the circum- 
stances of embarkation on 23 June were very likely not identical with those of 26 
June, &c. &c. That Ricciardi and Davanzati are correct in this particular matter of 
‘the honours of war’ is almost proved by the before quoted protest of the Russian 
and Turkish commanders, which concludes with a declaration that they, Baillie and 
Achmet, are for their part ‘determined to execute the treaty religiously.’ (Sacchi- 
nelli, pp. 251-2.) 

8 Sacchinelli, p. 257. 

® «At 11 0’clock.’ Doubtless the stipulated-for delay was due to the desire of the 
republicans for the protection of night. See above, p. 270. 

*° If any one, playing with words, argues that in Nelson’s letter about not breaking 
the armistice, the word ‘armistice’ is to be taken in its strict sense, and not in the 
sense in which Nelson had been employing it, then even so there was now a distinct 
breach of faith, when Nelson laid hold of the polaccas and detained them. The 
armistice was technically broken just as much by this forcible detention as it would 
have been by an assault on the castles. The only difference was that the republicans 
were now disarmed and helpless. It is true that even in the castles they would have 
stood little chance if attacked, but they were desperate men with no trust in royal 
mercies, and according to Pepe had sworn to follow the example set by the republicans 
of Vigliena, and blow themselves and their assailants up together. 

** See Albanese’s letters, Sacchinelli, pp. 262-4, 
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Lord Nelson kept the promise he had given to the cardinal. He did 
not oppose the embarkation of the garrisons, but the garrisons once 
embarked, it became patent what he had done with them.”? 


Thus, following the Italian documents, we are irresistibly 
brought back to Foote’s view” that the garrisons were enticed out 
of the castles ‘under pretence of putting the capitulation I had 
signed into execution.’ And from the first it was really in the 
nature of things almost inevitable that this view should be con- 
firmed, for it comes to us not on one man’s authority, but, as said 
before, with the implied authority of every surviving captain, Trou- 
bridge among others, who had served at Naples.“ It was not till 


that generation had completely passed away that Foote’s accuracy 
was challenged. 


IV 


Leaving now the question as to the embarkation of the 
garrisons, we come to the fourth point: How far was Nelson 
justified in the matter of Caracciolo? On the one hand it has 
been stated that he acted ‘from a strict sense of duty,’ and ‘ it is 
difficult to see what else he could have done;’ while on the other 
hand his action has been represented as the culmination of ille- 
gality, unfairness, and cruelty. The chief points are as follows : 

1. If what has been already said as to Nelson’s lack of warrant 
previous to 80 June be correct, then the dragging of Caracciolo from 
Ruffo’s jurisdiction during the night of 28 June was consummately 
illegal.”> Ruffo had disregarded Nelson’s requests to hand Caracciolo 


72 « Si vede che ne aveva fatto.’ Dumas, iv. 94-6. 

73 Vindication, p. 39. 

4 I was told by one of Foote’s daughters that the proof-sheets of the Vindication 
were submitted to every Naples captain within reach; and that the only objection 
was, ‘ We know all this, so what is the good of publishing? Wouldn’t it be better to 
let the Naples affair bury itself ?’ 

7° As the question of the arrival of Nelson’s powers is now narrowing itself down 
to a question of hours, some further remarks are necessary as to the exact dates of the 
Naples-Palermo correspondence (Brit. Mus. Hg. MSS. 1616) published by Pettigrew and 
Gagniére. There is, it may be added, this further excuse for going into minutia, 
that the dates, when properly fixed, explain the exact sequence of Nelson’s proceedings. 
The queen’s frenzied letter of the 25th, urging Lady Hamilton to ‘ recommend to Lord 
Nelson’ the utmost severity, and referring to a letter of the king’s to Nelson (now missing) 
as about to be enclosed in the same packet, mentions as the last news the receipt of 
intelligence from the cardinal dated the 21st, that a treaty favourable to the rebels was 
half concluded. The arrival of this letter can be exactly fixed on the morning of the 28th, 
from Hamilton’s letters of this date to Ruffo and Acton, mentioning receipt of the 
king’s letter (Rose’s Diaries, i. 2838; Dumas, iv. 94-6). It may be added that the 
king’s letter would seem from these references to have been a comparatively mild one, 
and merely disapproving of Ruffo’s action, the real wishes and feelings of the court 
being expressed by the queen to her deputy; and also that Hamilton’s mode of refer- 
ence, ‘ Deducing (rilevando) that his majesty has quite disapproved . . . Lord N. 
felt himself sufficiently authorised to make himself master of the polaccas,’ is fatal to 
the idea that it was in this letter that Nelson’s powers were enclosed. It is further 
noteworthy that in mentioning certain modifications of Ruffo’s power which are under 
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over, and had issued a proclamation forbidding any arrests 
without his personal authority.” According to d’Ayala”™ his niece 
had offered the prince letters of safe-conduct. Under these circum- 
stances Nelson’s emissary effected the arrest by night, or in 
the grey hours, took his prisoner a circuitous route in order to 


escape the cardinal’s notice, and embarked him secretly at the 
Granatello.” 


2. Nelson decided that Caracciolo was not covered by the 
treaty of capitulation, and exempted this point from the cognisance 
of the court-martial, on the ground that he had left Nuovo 


previously.*° It would seem, however, that Caracciolo was still 
covered by article vii. : 


The same conditions shall take place with respect to the prisoners 


which the troops of his majesty and his allies may have made before the 
blockade of the forts. 


To make this article mean that the royalists, while releasing 


contemplation, the queen speaks in such a way as to preclude the idea that Ruffo’s 
deposition and arrest were as yet thought of. The copy of the treaty that follows, 
with the queen’s annotations, is undated; but as Hamilton, in his private note to 
Grenville of 14 July, R.O., mentions that it was enclosed in a letter (now missing) 
docketed ‘ 5,’ the queen’s letter of the 25th being docketed ‘4,’ and as Thurn des- 
patched a copy of the projected treaty (signature took place the following day) on the 
22nd (Maresca, pp. 197, 222), which the queen’s letter of the 25th shows that she had 
not yet become acquainted with, it may be fairly concluded that the annotated treaty 
was sent off to Lady Hamilton on the 26th. The date of its arrival is fixed by 
Hamilton’s letter to Acton of the 29th, in which he acknowledges Acton’s of the 26th 
(Dumas, iv. 100). It is thus clear that at the moment of Caracciolo’s arrest the king’s 
judgment on the treaty as finally concluded had not yet been received. Nelson was 
still waiting for the answer to his communications sent off on the 24th, and still 
without legal powers. 

76 Rose’s Diaries, i. 238. 

77 Nelson to Acton, 29 June. Dumas, iv. 92. 

*8 Ttaliant benemeriti, p. 139. Cf. Intorno alla storia di P. Colletia, annotamenti 
di P.C. Ulloa, p. 151. Ulloa confirms d’Ayala as to the fact that assistance was given, 
though disagreeing as to the manner. D’Ayala and Ulloa are late authorities, but 
they carefully gathered up the Neapolitan tradition, not yet extinct. The present 
Principe di Macchia is a direct nephew of Caracciolo. 

*® Sacchinelli, p. 267. Maresca suggests, on the strength of a report mentioned in 
the Diario napoletano, that Caracciolo was first detained for some days as the 
cardinal’s prisoner (p. 218) ; but Sacchinelli’s clear evidence, confirmed by d’Ayala and 
Ulloa, shows that he was brought from his hiding-place to the ‘ Foudroyant’ direct. 

* Hamilton to Grenville, July 14. Caracciolo fled on the 17th according to the 
old story, which date is confirmed by the above quoted letters of the king and queen 
of the 20th and 21st. Probably there was at first some hitch about including him in 
the amnesty (see Maresca, p. 219), and he withdrew in order to relieve his comrades 
of embarrassment. But it is certainly unreasonable to deduce from his subsequent 
course that he regarded himself, and was regarded by Ruffo, as not covered by the 
treaty when completed. The danger of being murdered sufficiently accounts for his 
hiding ; and he had additional reason for doing so after Nelson’s suspension of the 
treaty, when Ruffo sent him word to fly (Ulloa, p. 151). Further, there is considerable 
doubt with regard to that letter suing for pardon, which Clarke and McArthur say that 
he wrote to Ruffo on the 23rd, for in this letter Caracciolo, whose age was about 47, 
is represented as referring to his forty years’ faithful service ; and so it is at any rate 
clear that Clarke and McArthur never had the letter in their hands. 
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all the prisoners they already had, were at liberty to arrest as many 
more as they liked, is to reduce the article to nonsense. What 
was clearly intended by the framers of the treaty was an amnesty 
both for the republicans inside the forts and for those without. 

8. Caracciolo was put on trial within an hour of his delivery, 
when, in Hamilton’s words, he was ‘ half dead’ from exhaustion, and 
obviously in no state to answer interrogatories. Hamilton, describing 
his condition during trial, repeats, ‘ He is half dead already.’ *! 

4, The particular line of defence adopted, that in obeying a 
de facto government which enforced military service he had obeyed 
unwillingly and on pain of death,*? was one which required docu- 
ments and witnesses, but he was denied the opportunity of pro- 
ducing either. It may be added that evidence of his having served 
unwillingly at first and attempting to resign is still extant. 

5. The judges who tried him were the officers on whom he was 
accused of firing, so that impartiality was out of the question; and 
Thurn, the president of the court, according to the common and 
never contradicted report of the time,** was his personal enemy. 
Even as it was, Caracciolo was condemned only by a majority. 
And the excuse which apologists have put forward, that Caracciolo 
made no protest against the constitution of the court, falls to the 
ground in the light of the protest reeorded by G. Parsons,® the 
appeal for a second trial, recorded by Clarke and McArthur,’ and 
Hamilton’s statement, ‘ He wished to be tried by English officers.’ * 

6. The condemnation had been predetermined, as we have seen 
from the king’s letter and the queen’s of 20 and 21 June (see p. 
264) ; and Hamilton, writing to Acton on 27 June, two days before 
the arrest, foreshadows the details of the execution : ‘He will pro- 
bably be hung from the fore-mast of the ‘“ Minerva,” where his 
body will remain till sunset.’ * 

7. It may be regarded as a mere technical irregularity that 
Caracciolo was tried on Nelson’s own ship * (i.e. under English juris- 


8! Hamilton to Acton, 29 June. Dumas, iv. 101. 

*2 See Thurn’s report to Ruffo, Sacchinelli, pp. 265-6. 
83 See letters of Troubridge and Nelson, Pettigrew, i. 251; Despatches, iii. 341. 

5t Coco speaks of ‘1’ antica gelosia di Thurn’ (Saggio Storico, ed. 1865, p. 427. 
Vindication, p. 101). 

* Thurn to Ruffo, Sacchinelli, pp. 265-6. 

8° Nelsonian Reminiscences, p. 2, &c. Parsons writes floridly, and certainly puts 
sensational expressions into the prince’s mouth, which, in their precise form, it is 
most unlikely that he ever uttered. But, although he evidently worked up his 
material, there is no reason to doubt Parsons’s substantial accuracy. His report of 
the trial does not differ from Thurn’s more than cases reported in a law journal and 
a newspaper. 

8? Clarke d McArthur appear to be trustworthy at this point, having derived 
their information from Parkinson, to whose care Caracciolo was committed. 

83 Dumas, iv. 101. 8 Ibid. iv. 87-9. 

% Pepe and others have stated that Nelson exercised a pressure on the court 
martial, inducing its members to change an original sentence of exile into one of 
death ; but this statement is uncorroborated. Convening the court on board the 
‘ Foudroyant’ was a precaution which was perhaps unnecessary. 
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diction), and that the orders for trial and execution were issued by 
Nelson, not in his capacity of Sicilian commandant, but as English 
admiral; but it must be regarded as something more than an 
irregularity that firing on a ship, which, though Sicilian, was at 
the time acting as auxiliary to the English squadron, and under 
the orders of the English commandant, Captain Foote, formed the 
main point of the charge on which Caracciolo was condemned,*' And 
when everything possible has been said on the question as to how 
far England had refused to recognise the republicans as belligerents, 
the fact remains hateful that Nelson hanged the admiral of a force 
that was fighting against England. 

8. The hurry of Caracciolo’s execution has been excused by 
some supposed parallel in the case of mutineers. But the cases 
are not at all analogous. Mutiny is often like a spark in a powder 
magazine, that must be stamped out instantly ; but Caracciolo was 
no mutineer, and from crushed Naples there was no longer any 
danger whatever to be apprehended. How little this mutiny excuse 
was dreamt of at the time, how unprecedented the hurried execu- 
tion really seemed to all onlookers, may be judged by the following 
extract from Hamilton’s letter to Acton of 29 June: ‘Thurn 
observed that it was customary to grant the condemned twenty-four 
hours to provide for their souls, but the orders were maintained, 
although I supported this opinion of Thurn’s.’ 

9. It has been urged that, whatever irregularities were com- 
mitted, Caracciolo’s desertion of his master’s cause when it appeared 
hopeless * disentitles him to sympathy. But a good deal is to be 
said in favour of his view that the king’s shameful flight from 
Naples released subjects from their allegiance.“ At any rate, one 
must make allowance for the effect which the king’s cowardice 
would naturally produce on such a brave man as Caracciolo, who 
was also indifferent as to politics. And one must remember too 
(again following the line of defence sketched in ‘ Nelsonian Reminis- 
cences ’), that the alternative to doing as he did was, by making his 
escape to Procida, to make a supreme act of sacrifice, and beggar his 
whole family for the sake of this poltroon whom he depised, for the 
republic had decreed to confiscate the property of all émigrés. That 
he took office under the republic with real reluctance there is no 
reason to doubt; only, as Thurn pointed out with fatal precision, 
his reluctance was not deep-rooted enough to induce him to make 
his escape to Procida, or act unfaithfully to his new masters.” And 
when ultimately he took an active part in the defence of the city, 
it was when Naples was threatened with the unutterable horrors of 
a sack by the convicts and banditti, whom Ruffo had recruited in 
Calabria, and whose atrocities, extending even to cannibalism, 


*' Sacchinelli, pp. 265-6. 2 Dumas, iv. 111. 


*§ Despatches, iii. 341. ** Nelsonian Reminiscences, p. 2, &c. 
*> Sacchinelli, pp. 265-6. 
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threw those of their Turkish colleagues completely into the 
shade.” 

10. It was a general impression at the time that the dénowement 
was in some measure due to Lady Hamilton ;” and the accuracy 
of this impression is somewhat confirmed by the queen’s letter of 
2 July, in which she expresses herself as ‘penetrated with 
gratitude.’ ‘I know how your excellent heart must have suffered, 
and this increases my obligation.’ 

With regard to the pictorially interesting point of Lady Hamil- 
ton’s appearance at the execution, Clarke and McArthur state,” 
‘ Of her being present there cannot be the least doubt ;’ and these 
words were written in 1809, while Lady Hamilton and most of the 
Naples officers were still alive. On the other hand, apologists have 
adduced a story of Lord Northwick’s, related many years later, that 
he was dining with Lady Hamilton in the cabin when the signal- 
gun was fired. Which witness is to be believed? Not Lord 
Northwick, I submit, for he states that it was on the ‘Agamemnon’ 
that this dinner took place; that the king and queen were present 
too; and proceeds with a story of how he once met Nelson in Paris ! '°° 
The real origin of Lord Northwick’s dinner-party is probably to be 
found in the foolish fabrication, purporting to be a manuscript of 
Harryman’s, which was offered for sale by Evans, the ‘Old Curio- 
sity’ dealer, and printed in ‘ The Nelson Coat,’ 1846. 

Thus in the end, with regard to Caracciolo no less than other 
matters, the evidence which apologists have neglected brings us 
back to a belief in the perfect accuracy of Foote’s ‘ Vindication.’ 
What apologists have done all through is to avail themselves of the 
gaps which a century’s lapse has left in the old incriminatory 
evidence,'”! and, pre-convinced that such evidence against the hero 
must be false, they have neglected to look in those directions where 
the gaps were likeliest to be supplied. F. P. Banna. 


°6 Maresea, p. 240. Colletta says, ‘I sayy it.’ 

7 Vindication, p. 67; Nelsonian Reminiscences, p. 2, &c. 

8 Brit. Mus. Hg. MSS. 1616. 

%® Life of Nelson, ii. 188. 

10 Frith’s Reminiscences, i. 145-6. 

101 These gaps, however, are not entirely due to wear and tear, as may be seen by 
examining the already mentioned collection of the queen’s letters to Lady Hamilton 
(Brit. Mus. Eg. MSS. 1616). A daily correspondence was kept up, and Lady Hamilton, 
we are told (see Hamilton’s private letter to Grenville, 14 July, R.O.), treasured the 
queen’s letters most scrupulously. Now in this collection, at the most critical point, 
six letters are missing, viz. those of 26 June to 1 July ; and it is not merely an infer- 
ence that such letters once existed. We have the direct evidence of the docket- 
numbering, and of Hamilton’s private letter above mentioned, where some of thent 
are explicitly referred to—referred to, moreover, as of peculiar interest. It is at least 
& curious coincidence that the king’s letters to Nelson of 25 and 27 June are missing 
too; also Acton’s (we specifically hear of three) and Ruffo’s (we hear specifically of 
three) to Nelson and Hamilton. 
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Notes and Documents 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THEOPHANES IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY. 


The date of the death of Leo the Isaurian, and the length of the reign 
of Artavasdus. 


Havine occasion to study the correspondence of the archbishop 
Boniface while preparing the final volume of my book ‘ Italy and her 
Invaders,’ I have lighted upon two subscriptions of papal letters 
which appear to me to confirm the theory advanced by my friend 
Professor Bury as to some of the dates recorded by Theophanes. 
The question turns upon a certain discrepancy between two 
methods of computing the year in which a given event occurred, 
and requires us to decide which of the two (apparently) conflicting 
dates we will adopt and which we will reject. 

As is well known, Theophanes (who lived in the latter half of 
the eighth and the early part of the ninth century) styled his 
history a Chronographia, and presents throughout a strictly annalistic 
arrangement, prefixing to each year its proper number (according 
to his computation) from the creation of the world and from the 
birth of Christ, and interweaving information as to the regnal years 
of the emperors and the episcopal years of the great patriarchal 
thrones of the east. In the eighth century the rule for reducing 
the chronology of Theophanes into the received chronology of 
Dionysius Exiguus is to subtract 5,492 years from his ‘ year of the 
world,’ or add eight to his year post natum Christum. Thus (to 
take a date about which there is no dispute) the downfall of 
Justinian II is placed by Theophanes anno mundi 6203, anno 
Christi 703. Subtracting 5,492 from the former date, or adding 
eight to the latter, we get by either process 711 for the year of the 
deposition of the last emperor of the Heraclian dynasty.' 

Sometimes, however, Theophanes mentions also ‘the year of 
the indiction ’ in which a particular event occurred. The indiction, 
as all students of imperial chronology know, was a cycle of fifteen 
years. It was instituted for purposes of taxation, and at the end 
of each cycle a revision of the assessments of the tax-payers was 

1 As, however, the years of Theophanes run from 25 Sept., we must remember 
that three months and six days of his annus mundi belong to the year preceding that 


given by the above method. Thus in strictness the annus mundi 6203 of Theophanes 
should be called a.p, 710-11, 
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supposed to be made, and the sum then fixed as the quota of 
taxation due from a particular piece of property continued to be 
paid for the fifteen years following. Like our own fiscal year, this 
‘year of the indiction’ did not correspond with that of the calendar 
year, but ran from 1 Sept. in our year to 31 Aug. in the next. 
Thus every calendar year belongs for eight months of its course to 
the year of the indiction, and for four months to its successor. 
This system of indiction was reputed to begin in the year 312. 
We are never told how many indictions had already elapsed before 
any given event, but only that it happened in such and such a 
year of the indiction.? In order, therefore, to turn an indiction 
year into a year of the Christian era, it is necessary first to add 
some multiple of fifteen (what multiple our knowledge of history 
must inform us) to 312. On 1 Sept. of the year so obtained 
the indiction cycle began, and for the beginning of any other year 
of the same cycle we must, of course, add its own number minus 
one.* That will be the date if the event happened between 
1 Sept. and 81 Dec., but if it happened in any of the first 
eight months of the year we must, of course, add one to the 
previous result. Thus if Theophanes tells us that a particular 
event occurred on 18 June in the ninth indiction, and we have 
reason to believe that it was somewhere between 730 and 750, we 
add (say) 28x15 or 420 years to 312, and obtain 1 Sept. 
732 for the starting point of the cycle. The ninth year of that 
indiction would, therefore, run from 1 Sept. 740-to 81 Aug. 
741; and, as the event occurred on 18 June, we see that (if we have 
hit upon the right cycle) it must have been 18 June 741. 

Now then comes our difficulty. There is such an event—namely, 
the death of the great iconoclastic emperor Leo I[1—which is 
assigned by Theophanes to 18 June in the ninth indiction, there- 
fore in 741; but the year of the world which stands at the head 
of this entry is 6232, and the year of Christ is 782, i.e. a.p. 740. 
In this dilemma almost all previous historians have stuck to 
the indiction and thrown over the annus mundi and annus 
Christi, and accordingly one sees in all text-books of history 741 
assigned as the date of the death of Leo the Isaurian. Professor 
Bury, however, in his ‘ History of the Later Roman Empire,’ has 
shown powerful reasons for reversing the process, rejecting the 
indiction and keeping the a.m. and a.c. dates. Strongest of all 
is the argument derived from the eclipse of the sun mentioned by 
Theophanes as having occurred at 4 p.m. on Friday, 15 Aug. 6252 
anno mundi. This corresponds with our a.p. 760, and in that year 


? It should be stated that by a puzzling looseness of expression the term ‘ indic- 
tion,’ which should upply to the whole period of fifteen years, is almost always used 
‘of oneyear in it. Thus ‘the 12th indiction’ means ‘the 12th year of the indiction,’ 

* IT bave taken a few sentences here from my Letters of Cassiodorus, p. 125. 
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such an eclipse did take place on that day, and very nearly at the 
same hour.‘ This seems to show convincingly that Theophanes 
has got his creation years right at this point, though if we count 
by his indiction years the entry would be thrown onward into 761, 
when no such eclipse occurred. 

We come back, then, to the question of the true date of the death 
of Leo III, and in order to show the bearing of the subscriptions 
of the papal letters on the subject I will very briefly abstract the 
events of four years in the ‘ Chronographia ’ of Theophanes. 


A.M. 6232, a.c. 782 (=a.p. 740). In this year, which was the 
24th of that most wicked tyrant Leo [Theophanes was a devout 
image-worshipper and can hardly find words to express his detestation of 
the iconoclast emperors], ‘there was a terrible earthquake on 26 Oct. 
in the 9th indiction [740]. The emperor laid on additional taxes, 
in order to pay for the repair of the walls, ruined by the earthquake. 
This Leo on the 18th June in the same 9th indiction [741] died, both 
body and soul, and his son Constantine succeeded to his tyrannical power. 
Bloody and cruel wild beast, tyrant, not lawful emperor, accustomed 
from his infancy to the invocation of demons, versed from his childhood 
in all those studies which destroy the soul,’ &c. &c. The well-affected 
party, hating him at the very beginning of his reign for his innate trucu- 
lence, arranged for the transfer of the empire to Artavasdus Cuwropalata, 
who had married his sister Anna. 

A.M, 6233, A.c. 733 (=a.D. 741). On 27 June in the 10th indiction 
(=a.D. 742) Constantine goes into the Opsician theme (Bithynia, &c.) 
on a campaign against the Saracens. Constantine writes a letter to 
Artavasdus desiring him to send his sons, pretending that he wishes to 
see his sister’s children. Artavasdus suspects that they are desired as 
hostages and the demand drives him into revolt. He accordingly 
marches against Constantine, who flies to Amerium, in the Anatolian 
theme (Phrygia), then under the government of Longinus. He wins over 
the troops there by lavish promises. Many severe engagements between 
the soldiers on both sides. Artavasdus is proclaimed emperor in Con- 
stantinople, restores the sacred images, flogs and imprisons the friends of 
Constantine. Constantine, attended by the armies of two themes, the 
Anatolian and the Thracesian, arrives at Chrysopolis (Scutari), but takes 
nothing by his motion and returns into winter quarters at Amerium. 

A.M. 6284, a.c. 734 (=a.D. 742). In the May of this year Arta- 
vasdus goes to the Opsician theme, ravaging Asia on his way and 
reducing it under his subjection. At Sardis he is met by Constantine, 
who worsts him in an engagement and pursues him as far as Cyzicus, 
At Cyzicus Artavasdus goes on board a swift cutter and escapes to Con- 
stantinople. In the month of August of the same 11th indiction® [748 sic] 
Nicetas, the son of Artavasdus, who is generalissimo of his forces, meets 
Constantine in battle at Modrine,® is defeated by him, and takes to flight. 


4 It was at 3 p.m. instead of 4 p.m. 
5 Three codices (Vaticanus Palatinus 395, Coislinianus 133, and Monacensis 
Graec. 391) here, according to De Boor, omit the numeral ‘ 11th.’ 
* On the borders of Phrygia and Bithynia (?). 
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Lamentations over the horrors of this civil war; men of the Armenian 
theme on the one side, of the Anatolian and Thracesian themes on the 
other, slaying one another in this quarrel which the devil had stirred up 
to destroy Christianity. 

A.M. 6235, a.c. 785 (=a.p. 748). In the month of September in the 
12th indiction (=a.D. 748) Constantine goes towards Chalcedon, crosses 
the Dardanelles at Abydos with the help of Sisinnius, general of the 
Thracesian troops, and blockades Constantinople from the land side. The 
citizens begin to be sore pressed by famine, and an attempt to introduce 
provisions into the city is defeated by the Cibyrrhoeot fleet, stationed at 
Abydos. Artavasdus opens the gates and makes a sortie, but is repulsed 
with much loss. He is successful, however, with some fire ships which 
he sends against the Cibyrrhoeot fleet. Severe famine in the city, so that 
a modius of barley is sold for twelve nomismata (2801. 8s. the quarter 7}. 
The chief citizens escape secretly and in disguise from the city. Nicetas, 
generalissimo of the forces of Artavasdus, collects the soldiers scattered 
at Modrine and comes to Chrysopolis. He retreats, is pursued by Con- 
stantine as far as Nicomedeia, defeated, taken prisoner, and exhibited in 
chains to his father on the wall. At last, on 2 Nov.,a sudden attack 
at evening is made on the landward wall and the city is taken. 
Artavasdus escapes to the Opsician theme, and afterwards takes refuge in 
the fortress of Puzane (?), where he is captured. He and his two sons 
are blinded and exhibited to the people, chained, at a great chariot race 
in the hippodrome. Slaughter, blinding, mutilation, plunder of those 
noblemen and citizens who had sided with Artavasdus. 




























































































Such is the record given by Theophanes of the four years 
which include the death of Leo III, the accession of his son, the 
rebellion of Artavasdus, the suppression of that rebellion, and the 
restoration of Constantine. They were four years full of events, 
and it is quite impossible, if any reliance at all is to be placed on 
the ‘Chronographia’ of Theophanes, to crowd them into three. 
Yet this is what has been done, I believe, by nearly all the 
I | historians who have’ condescended to notice the question at all 
Finlay,’ Schlosser,® Baronius,'® the editor of Gibbon,'' the author 
of the article ‘Artavasdus’ in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography ’ all give 741 for the date of the accession of Con- 
stantine Copronymus and 743 for the date of his suppression of the 
| rebellion of Artavasdus. This, I venture to suggest, is an impossible 
mode of settling the question. You must either, with Professor 
Bury, fix the death of Leo III in 740, in which case you can keep 
743 for Constantine's recovery of the throne, or if you fix 741 for 


















































7 In the siege of Rome by Totila the famine price of wheat rose only to seven 
aurei (=nomismata) for the medimnus (=6 modii). This famine was, therefore, 
fourteen times as severe as that. 

8 History of Greece (ed. 1877), vol. ii. pp. 45-49. 

® Geschichte der bilderstiirmenden Kaiser, pp. 201-12. 

” Annales Ecclesiastici, s.a. 741 and 743. 

1 Smith’s Gibbon, vi. 83. Gibbon himself has only a very slight undated notice 
of the rebellion of Artavasdus (ibid. p. 143). - 
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the former event you must, in defiance of the indiction date as well 
as of the era dates furnished by Theophanes, push on the latter 
event to 744. 

This conclusion is powerfully supported by the subscriptions 
of two letters from Pope Zacharias to the archbishop Boniface. 
In one of these letters’? the pope congratulates the apostle of 
Germany on the support rendered to him by Pippin and Carloman, 
and confirms the consecration by Boniface of three metropolitan 


bishops to whom he grants the pallium. The subscription of the 
epistle is as follows : 


Data X Kalendas Julias imperante domno piissimo augusto Artavasdo 
a Deo coronato magno imperatore anno III post consulatum eius anno 


III sed et Nicephoro '? magno imperatore anno III indictione duo- 
decima. 


In another letter Zacharias expresses his astonishment that 
Boniface, after asking for the pallium for three metropolitans 
(Rouen, Reims, and Sens), should now ask for it for one of them 
only, the archbishop of Rouen. He expresses his indignant 
surprise that Boniface should have hinted that he sold these 
dignities for money, but in conclusion he entrusts to Boniface the 
care of the churches of Gaul as well as of Bavaria. This letter ' is 
subscribed— 


Data Nonas Novembris imperante domno piissimo augusto Artavasdo 
a Deo coronato magno imperatore anno tertio post consulatum eius anno 


tertio sed et Nicephoro magno imperatore eius filio anno tertio indictione 
tertia decima. 


The date of the first letter, ‘tenth from the kalends of July, 
twelfth indiction,’ according to the ordinary computation should 
correspond with 22 June 744. The date of the second letter, 
‘nones of November, thirteenth indiction,’ should correspond 
with 5 Nov. 744. But according to the received chronology 
Artavasdus and his son were utterly overthrown on 2 Nov. 748, 
and were soon after blinded, imprisoned, exposed in chains to the 
derision of the populace of Byzantium. However slowly news 
may have travelled from the new to the old Rome, it is incon- 
ceivable that twelve months after their fall an astute person like 
Zacharias should still be dating his letters by the years of those 
‘God-crowned august and most pious emperors’ who had been 
for a whole year groping, eyeless, through the prison vaults of 
Byzantium. Here again, therefore, we are met by the same inevi- 
table alternative. Either postpone the capture of Constantinople, 
in defiance of all the dates in Theophanes, to 744, or admit with 

'2 Numbered 57, and printed on pp. 313-14 of Epistolae Merowingici et Karolini 
Aevi, vol. i. in Mon. Germ. Historica. 


13 Nicephorus was a son of Artavasdus associated with his father in the empire, 
4 No. 58 in Mon. Germ. Historica (ubi supra, pp. 315-16). 
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Professor Bury that ‘something has happened to the indictions in 
middle of the eighth century, which causes them to register one 
year earlier than they ought to register according to the usual 
rule. 

I remark also that the dating of these letters ‘in the third year 
of Artavasdus’ fully confirms us in the conclusion which we draw 
from the text of Theophanes that the rebellion of the Armenian 
curopalata was a long and serious business, not crushed out in 
seventeen months, as the received chronology requires us to believe. 
I do not know that we have sufficient data to enable us to 
determine the exact chronology of the rebellion, but I suggest that 
it may probably have shaped itself something like this :— 

740. 18 June.—Death of Leo III. Accession of Constantine V 
(autumn of this year). The image-worshipping party begin to 
conspire for the elevation of Artavasdus. 

741. 27 June.—Constantine starts for war with the Saracens 
in Asia Minor. 

741. July.—Artavasdus proclaimed emperor. 

742. May.—Artavasdus defeated at Sardis by Constantine. 
Flees to Constantinople. 

742. August.—Nicetas, son of Artavasdus, defeated at Modrine. 

7483. September.—Constantine crosses the Dardanelles and lays 
siege to Constantinople. 

743. 2 November.—Capture of Constantinople. Fall of Arta- 
vasdus. 

The two letters of Zacharias will then on Professor Bury’s theory 
fallon 22 June and 5 Nov. in this year, 743, the latter being dated 
by the year of Artavasdus, though that usurper had in fact fallen 
three days previously. It must be admitted, however, that even so 
there is a difficulty as to the dating of the earlier letter on 22 June 
in the third year of Artavasdus, since the third would not, according 
to the above table, begin till (at earliest) July 748. The difficulty 
arises from the words of Theophares which describe the setting forth 
of Constantine to war t@ “lovvi@ pnvi eixoorh EBSOun THs eréxsiva 
Sexarns ivducti@vos. I think we must suppose either (1) that this 
going forth to war was really in the previous year (740), or (2) that 
Theophanes was mistaken as to the month, or (8), which is perhaps 
the most probable, that Zacharias had been ill informed as to the 


exact date of Artavasdus’s usurpation, and dated his accession too 
early. 


’ Since writing this note I have read a much more elaborate article on the 
same subject by M. H. Hubert in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift (vi. 491-505), to 
which my attention was called by Mr. Poole. He has gone far more thoroughly into 
the subject than I have done, but it is to me most satisfactory to find that he arrive 
substantially at the same conclusions as those indicated above, and that he thoroughly 


accepts Professor Bury’s theory that the annus mundi of Theophanes is a safer guide 
than the indiction. 
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A word or two in conclusion as to the possible cause of this 
confusion in the indictions (for I think no one who examines care- 
fully these pages of Theophanes will deny that there is confusion). 
Professor Bury suggests, it seems to me with great probability, that 
this confusion, which begins with the year 727, or more strictly 726, 
was the result of the financial reforms or readjustments made in 
that year, which were, as we know, profoundly unpopular, and 
caused revolts in several provinces of the empire. May not, he 
suggests, the emperor have forced two indiction years, two taxing 
years, into one, and so have got the taxes twice over? In that 
case the year 726 would include three instead of two indiction 
years, beginning with the tenth and ending with the twelfth 
indiction, and the following indiction years would all correspond 
with an annus Domini one year earlier than we should have 
expected. The suggestion is a brilliant one; and we, who have 
seen that extremely clever chancellor of the exchequer, the Right 
Hon. Robert Lowe, collect from a patient British public five- 
quarters of income tax in one calendar year, cannot deny its 
possibility. But it is only a suggestion as to the cause of the 
discrepancy. The discrepancy itself, and the results which flow 
from it, remain unaffected by the fate of any conjecture as to its 
cause. In any case it seems to me that this three years’ usurped 
rule of Artavasdus, the Armenian image-restorer, deserves more 
attentive study than it has received from some previous historians, 
especially from Gibbon, who, as I have before observed, barely 
condescends to notice it at all. 

For clearness sake it may be well to exhibit the years referred to 
in tabular form, rendering the indiction year by that which usually 
corresponds to it, not by that with which, according to Professor 
Bury’s theory, it corresponded from 727 to 773. 


Year ofthe World | Year after Christ 





(Theophanes) (Theophanes) Indiction A.D. 

6230 730 | VI Sept. 737-Aug. 738 

6231 731 | VII Sept. 738-Aug. 739 | 

6232 732 | WIIt Sept. 739 -Aug. 740 
6233 733 | IX Sept. 740-Aug. 741 | 
| 6234 734 xX Sept. 741-Aug. 742 | 

6235 735 XI Sept. 742-Aug. 743 | 

6236 736 | XII Sept. 743-Aug. 744 
6237 737 | XIIT Sept. 744-Aug. 745 





The Year of the World and Year after Christ of Theophanes begin on 25 Sep- 
tember. The year of the Indiction begins 1 September. 


Tuos. Hopexin. 
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POPE SYLVESTER II AND STEPHEN I OF HUNGARY. 


Aurnovues the bull said to have been issued by Sylvester II to the 
first king of Hungary is admitted by competent authorities to be a 
forgery, presumably of the seventeenth century,' it may not be 
without interest to give a short account of the present state of 
the controversy among Hungarian scholars relative to the question. 

The orthodox story is that the son of the last duke of Hungary, 
the latter having embraced Christianity, applied to the pope about 
the year 1000 for a crown, which request was readily granted. 
The crown was subsequently united with another sent by the 
emperor of the East to Géza I (after 1074), and the two diadems 
thus conjoined form the present ‘holy crown’ or ‘St. Stephen’s 
crown,’ used at the coronation of the kings of Hungary. Accom- 
panying his gift Sylvester II is said to have issued a bull investing 
Stephen and his successors with the full powers of a papal legate ; 
and in token of this office the Hungarian kings have ever since 
borne the title of ‘Apostolic King’ and enjoyed the privilege of 
having an apostolic double cross carried before them on solemn 
occasions. The double cross appears as the principal charge on 
the sinister half of the Hungarian escutcheon. 

In 1880 a committee was appointed by the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences to examine the coronation insignia, and the results of 
its inquiries were published by Dr. Arnold Ipolyi, bishop of Neusohl, 
one of its members.? The official position this prelate held in the 
Roman church has probably biassed him in favour of the old view, 
but the facts contained in his book can lead only to the conclusion 
that, even if the story related in the legend of the life of the king is 
true, and Sylvester 11 did really send a crown to Stephen, not a 
vestige of it can be seen in the present ‘holy crown.’ This con- 
sists of a crown of Byzantine workmanship,* which was originally 
open (i.e. a ‘stephanos’), but was subsequently transformed into a 
closed crown (i.e. a ‘stemma’) by having two cross-bands sur- 
mounted by a cross soldered to the open hoop. The bands are 
embellished with the images of the Saviour and eight apostles in 
enamel of apparently western design, if not workmanship. It is 
difficult to believe that the crown sent by Sylvester was broken up 
and that only a small portion of the material was embodied in the 


' Jaffé, Regesta Pontificum, i. (ed. 2, 1885) 497; Wattenbach in Monum. Germ. 
Hist., Script. xi. (1854) 233, n. 35. 

2 A magyar szent korona és a korondzdsi jelvények leirdsa és tirténete. Buda- 
pest, 1886. The Hungarian coronation insignia have been described also by Canon 
Bock, Ivanfi, Dr. Hampel, Charles Pulszky, and others. 

* The Byzantine crown is embellished with the images (in enamel) of various 
Greek saints in addition to those of the donor Michael Doukas, his son Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos (the younger), and the king of Hungary, whose image bears the fol- 
lowing inscription in Greek characters; TEQBITZ A’C MICTOC KPALHC TOYPKIAC (of 
Turkey, i.e. Hungary) 
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existing crown, as the hoop which formed the base of the original 
diadem, and probably also the images of four of the apostles, are 
missing.‘ Hence it is probable that the bands in question originally 
did not form part of a crown at all, but were merely utilised in 
transforming the open crown into a closed one, and that probably 
the images of the other four apostles were on the extremities of the 
existing bands, but were cut off. 

Some Hungarian writers are beginning to doubt whether Syl- 
vester ever did send a crown to Stephen. For when Gregory VII 
claimed Hungary as a fief in 1074 he made no allusion to any 
such gift. The only Hungarian crown mentioned in his corre- 
spondence is the one which together with a spear was forwarded to 
Rome by the emperor Henry III, after his victory at Ménfoé in 1044, 
where he had the good fortune to capture the Hungarian king Aba 
with his crown and spear. Nor did Gregory refer to any bull or 
any other document.° 

As regards the title of ‘ apostolic king’ another Hungarian 
bishop, Monsignor Frakndi, has lately published a volume on the 
wider subject of the history of the Hungarian king’s powers as 
patron of the state-church, a treatise based to a large extent on 
hitherto unpublished material.° The author shows that the title in 
question was assumed only a few centuries ago, and that at the 
outset it was a mere title, conferring no privilege whatever on the 
bearer. The first attempt to obtain an official grant or acknowledg- 
ment from Rome was made by Louis II when Pope Leo X granted 
to Henry VIII of England the title of ‘defender of the faith.’ 
Another attempt—again ineffectual—was made by Ferdinand III 
in 1627. Some years later, in 1649, we find the Hungarian prelates 


‘ Dr. Ipolyi gives an illustration of the crown as he thinks it may have looked 
when received from Sylvester. Another such imaginary sketch figures in Dr. Bock’s 
latest contribution to the literature of the subject (De corona S. Stephani, Aachen, 
1896), in which he still maintains that the cross hoops forming the upper portion of 
the crown were made in Rome at the end of ‘the tenth century. On the other hand 
N. P. Kondakov, basing his opinion on the style of the workmanship only, assigns 
them to the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century (Byzantinische 
Zellen-Emails, Frankfurt, 1892, p. 239). Julius Pauler, the author of the latest 
standard book of history of Hungary during the reign of the Arpad dynasty, surmises 
that it was the crown sent by Sylvester that was captured by the German emperor at 
Ménfé and returned by him to Rome. Not a vestige of it is known at present. Ac- 
cording to Ciampini the spear was still in existence in his time (De sacris aedificiis, 

tomae, 1693, p. 79). 

5 In 1074 the pope writes to King Solomon of Hungary as follows: ‘Sieut a 
maioribus patriae tuae cognoscere potes, regnum Ungariae sanctae Romanae ecclesiae 
proprium est, a rege Stephano olim beato Petro cum omni iure et potestate sua 
oblatum et devote traditum.’ In the next sentence he states that ‘ Henricus [III] piae 
memoriae imperator, ad honorem sancti Petri regnum illud expugnatum victo rege 
[Ovone] et facta victoria ad corpus beati Petri lanceam, coronamque transmisit ; et 
pro gloria triumphi sui illuc regni direxit insignia, quo principatum dignitatis eius 
attinere cognovit.’ See Jaffé’s Monwmenta Gregoriana p. 128 (Berlin, 1865). 

* A magyar kirdlyi kegytiri jog szent Istvdntol Maria Terézidig, by W. Fraknéi. 
Budapest, 1895. 
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engaged in a controversy with the pope, defending their king’s right 
to nominate candidates to vacant sees or to translate bishops as he 
pleased by virtue of his power as apostolic king. In reply, the pope 
denies the existence of any such power or the validity of any such 
title, and refers the Magyar prelates to the ‘ Annals’ of Baronius 
and to the ‘ Life of Saint Stephen, the king,’ by Hartvicus, both of 
which authorities make the investiture with the title of ‘ apostolic’ 
and with legatine powers a purely personal distinction conferred on 
Stephen, and not transmitted to his successors.’ Again no reference 
was made by either party to any bull of Sylvester II, though the 
text of that famous document had already, in 1644, been published 
—and at Rome—by the Jesuit Melchior Inchofer in his ‘ Annales 
Ecclesiastici Regni Hungariae.’* The right to the title of ‘ apostolic 
king’ was, in fact, not acknowledged by the pope till 1758, when, 
as almost the first act after his accession, Clement XIII granted it 
to Maria Theresa and her successors on the throne of Hungary, 
together with the privilege of having the apostolic double cross 
borne before her and them bya bishop. In his letter the pope 
refers to the practice and privilege as one the origin of which is 
unknown to him. The double cross among the coronation insignia 
is quite modern. 

On the other hand, the apostolic double cross as an heraldic 
charge first appeared on a seal of Béla IV in 1243. From that 
date onward for about seventy years it formed the sole charge in 
the royal arms until the first Angevin king, Charles Robert, dis- 
continued its use, and resumed that of the more ancient shield 
barry of eight, with which he impaled his own coat of lilies. 
The regular use of the arms of Hungary as they are arranged at 
present dates only from the reign of ‘king’ Maria Theresa. 

Bishop Frakn6i does not mention the fact that not even Stephen I 
himself made use of the title of ‘ apostolic king.’ It is true that 
in a document attributed to him he is made to style himself ‘ Dei 
miseratione et apostolicae Sedis gratia Hungarorum Rex,’ but the 
charter in question is a clumsy forgery. Apart from its glaring 
anachronisms the document displays ignorance not only of the for- 
mulae used in Stephen’s chancery, but also of the history of the 
religious house in whose favour it was fabricated. There are about 
half a score of undoubtedly genuine charters by Stephen extant, 
and in all of these he is simply styled ‘Stephanus, Dei Gratia 

7 The author of the life was a Bishop Hartvicus, who dedicated his book to Coloman, 
king of Hungary (1095-1116). For the latest phase of the controversy about the 
authorship see the Acta Sanctorum, November, t. ii., p. 479, which gives a bibliography 
of the literature down to 1894. Since then further contributions on the subject 
have appeared by Julius Pauer and Dr. Karacsonyi in vol. xxviii. of the Szdzadok, by 
R. F. Kaindl in vol. lxxxi. of the Archiv fiir isterr. Gesch., 1895, and by Kentrzynski in 
vol. xxxiv. of the Rozprdwy of the Cracow Academy, 1897. 


* T have not been able to see the original edition. The book was reprinted in 
1695-97 at Pressburg. 
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Ungariae Rex,’ or by the grace of God ‘Pannoniorum Rex’ or 
‘Hungarorum Rex,’ &c.° 

As for the ‘ Bull of Sylvester II,’ nobody seems to have heard 
of it until Inchofer published its text in 1644. The editor admits 
that he had not seen the original himself, but, as far as we can 
understand him, had only a copy supplied to him by Raphael 
Levakovics, a Franciscan friar of Croatian origin, living at Rome, 
and taken from a transcript made in 1550 by the Hungarian bishop 
Verancsics (Nicolaus Verantius) from the original, which was then 
in the muniment room of the chapter of Trau in Dalmatia, but was 
subsequently, it is said, transferred to Venice with the rest of the 
more important documents belonging to the chapter. There is no 
record of any one else having seen the original, and moreover, if 
Verancsics did see it, it must have been at some other date, as he 
spent the whole of the year 1550 in Hungary, only occasionally 
visiting Vienna. He had a friend at Trau, Andronicus Tranquillus, 
but the extant correspondence with him is silent about the discovery 
of such an important document as the ‘bull’ of Sylvester. Other 
suspicious features are that in the preamble the Hungarians are 
described by the pope as a people unknown to him (‘ignota nobis 
gens ’), and Stephen’s envoy is styled ‘ bishop of Kalocsa ’ (episco- 
pus Colocensis)—as though Gerbert had never heard anything 
before about the Magyars and their inroads into Germany and 
various other parts of western Europe, and as though there could 
have been a bishop of Kalocsa without any knowledge of him in 
Rome. Finally Dr. Karécsonyi has shown’ that in its structure 
the bull totally differs from the formulae strictly observed in the 
chancery of Sylvester II, and that the forger copied some of the 
passages from letters of Gregory VII and others from the legend of 
king Stephen, the latter not from any of the older texts, but from 
one published with certain emendations of style by Lawrence 
Surius in 1576. Dr. Kardcsonyi prints the text of the ‘bull’ in 
three different types to distinguish the various elements. The lines 
(sometimes only isolated words) which supply the links by which 
the passages taken from Gregory’s letters and the ‘ Life’ by Hart- 
vicus were connected by the forger, are printed in ordinary type and 
form a very small portion of the whole document. 

Dr. Karacsonyi did not go into the question who was the 
forger, but Fraknéi supplies a clue to the authorship. He prints 
an extract from a letter written by Levakovics from Vienna to 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, in which the writer says that he has 
‘given’ (i.e. sent) to the Hungarians the text of a letter of Pope 


® All his charters but one are in Latin. In the only Greek charter extant he 
styles himself ‘ye Srégavos xpioriavds . . . xpdA wmachs Oivyyplas.’ 
© Szent-Istvan kirdly oklevelei és a Szilveszter-bulla, Budapest, 1891. 
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Sylvester, which will convince them that their opinion about the 
extent of the power and rights of their king in spiritual matters is 
erroneous. He promises to take care to have the letter in question 
published in some way or other. It was his original intention to 
aver that the letter had been discovered in Rome, but on second 
thoughts he dared not do so without the cardinal’s consent." 
Aldobrandini’s reply has not yet been discovered. The conclusion 
at which Fraknéi arrives is that Levakovics was not himself the 
forger, because if a man is too scrupulous to spread a false report 
about the place of discovery without the sanction of his superiors, 
it is not ‘ikely that he will actually forge a document. It may, 
however, be urged that the friar was not above telling a deliberate 
falsehood, and was only afraid of the consequences of fixing upon 
Rome as the place of discovery without the previous knowledge and 
consent of his superiors. Fraknéi’s other contention that Rome 
had no hand in the perpetration of the forgery, is no doubt correct. 
The document, if genuine, would have materially assisted the case 
of the king of Hungary, who was just at that period, in 1644, 
engaged in a controversy with Rome regarding his claim of legatine 
privileges. When Gregory VII intended to lay hands on Hungary 
as a fief, he based his claim upon the fact—then well known, 
according to him, at the Hungarian eourt—that Stephen I had 
offered his kingdom to St. Peter. The forged bull also mentions 
this donation, and a few lines lower down makes the pope return 
the gift to Stephen and his legitimate successors, stipulating, how- 
ever, that every lawfully elected king of Hungary should, at his 
accession, either personally or by envoys renew the declaration of 
obedience and reverence as subject of the Holy Roman Church. 
In continuation Sylvester is made to concede to Stephen and his 
heirs and legitimate successors the very power and privileges 
which were refused ,in the seventeenth century. Had Rome 
been anxious at that particular time to produce false evidence in 
support of the cause against the king of Hungary, the tenor of 
such document would have been totally different from that of the 
false bull of Sylvester. 

With regard to the question as to what were the rights conferred 
upon Stephen by Pope Sylvester in ecclesiastical matters, the king 
in his charters constantly refers to some papal authority,'? but no 
contemporary record exists defining the character and limits of 


"| © Gran persuasione hanno gli Ungheri che nessun diritto abbia il papa al regno 
loro, essendo convertiti dai suoi re. Per generare a loro opinione migliore ho dato 
certe lettere del papa Silvestro e procurerd che vengano al publico in qualche maniera. 
Pensava di promulgarle come trovate a Roma; ma senza la permissione e saputa di 
vossignoria illustrissima non mi fidai, come Monsignor Ingoli, al quale indrizzo la 
copia, tutto raguagliera.’ The date of the letter is not given. 

2 Some of the expressions used in his charters are ‘ auctoritate Romanae Eccle- 
siae;’ or ‘cum consensu Sanctissimi Apostolici et in presentia eius nuncii;’ or 
‘consensu et confirmatione Auctoritatis Apostolicae.’ 
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such authority. There is, however, ample evidence forthcoming to 
prove that Stephen had powers conferred on him equal to those of 
a papal legate a latere. Apart from the passage contained in his 
life '* we have, for instance, the testimony of Pope Urban II," of 
King Béla IV of Hungary,” the latter not contested by Gregory IX, 
and above others that of Pope Paul II, who, in 1465, refers to some 
canons wherein it had been placed on record that Stephen had 
acted as the representative of the Roman See, and had held the 
office of a papal legate.’* In Dr. Karacsonyi’s opinion, such powers 
were not conferred on Stephen until about the year 1031. 
. Lewis L. Knorr. 


OXFORDSHIRE TRACES OF THE NORTHERN INSURGENTS OF 1065. 


No one who looks through the Domesday valuations in Oxfordshire 
can fail to notice that, while in general they are about the same - 
T.R.E. and T.R.W., in many good-sized manors the ralet is much 
above the valuit. The low early values cannot be due to Norman 
ravages, for they all presumably go back to T.R.E., and in many 
cases we have full triple valuations, nor did William in his 
march to London go west of a line drawn from Wallingford to 
Buckingham. The distribution of these manors is worth noting, 
and I will add after each the valuations in pounds, beginning with 
the earliest. They lie (2) down the Cherwell; Drayton (5-8), 
Adderbury (12-20), Deddington (40-40-60), Somerton (9-12), Tew 
(20-20-40), Sandford St. Martin (10-20), Aston (10-14), Barton 
(12-20), Heyford (8-10-12), Middleton (18-18-30), Tackley (8--8-17), 
Weston (8-12), Shipton (2-4), Islip (7-8-10), Beckley (5-8) ; with 
a few further west, Chipping Norton (16-22), Chadlington (8-14), 
Tainton (10-10-15), Norton Brise (9-13), Stanton Harcourt 
(80-30-50) ; (b) from Oxford down the Thames; Baldon (4-4-7), 
Brook Hampton (6-10), Ascott (5-8), Newington (11-15), Crow- 
marsh (10-10-20), Newnham (12-17), Mongewell (10-14), Goring 
(10-10-15), Whitchurch (15-20), Mapledurham (8-8-12), Rother- 


3 The pope is made to say: ‘Ego sum apostolicus, ille [Stephanus] vero merito 
Christi apostolus . . . quapropter dispositioni eiusdem . . . ecclesias Dei simul cum 
populo utroque jure ordinandas relinquimus.’ Endlicher, Monumenta, 172. 

4 The pope writes in 1096 as follows : ‘ Quicquid honoris, quicquid dignitatis pre- 
decessor tuus Stephanus ab apostolica nostra ecclesia promeruisse dignoscitur.’ Fejér, 
Codex Diplom. Hung. ii. 15. 

'S Béla IV having been asked by the pope to occupy schismatic Bosnia, he begs, in 
1238, for legatine powers in Bosnia, similar to those once enjoyed by Stephen (in 
Hungary), and to be allowed to have a cross borne before him and his army when 
proceeding through Hungary to the conquest of the new province. Theiner, Vet. 
Monumenta Hung. illustr. i. 171. 

6 «Legimus . . . [Stephanum] vices apostolicae sedis . . . et officium legacionis 
accepisse, quod etiam in canonibus memoriae proditum invenitur.’ Monum. Vaticana 
Hung. ser. I, vol. vi. no, 54, 
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field (7-10), Checkendon (18-26-26); (c) along the road from 
Wallingford to Bledlow ; Ewelme (2-4), Britwell (24-5), Watling- 
ton (6-6-10), Pirton (16-25-80), Shirborn (4-4-6), Lewknor 
(10-20-20), Aston (15-15-20), Stoke (7-10), Chinnor (6-10), 
Sidenham (10-16), but valuations of this kind do not extend 
further into Bucks. All these manors together, containing 585 
team-lands, valuerunt 44341., valent 7061. or 24s. per team-land. Mr. 
Maitland’s average for the county is 24s. 6d., so that the higher 
valuations of 1086 cannot be due to exceptional improvement in 
the river valleys. The first group must, I think, mark the path of 
the northern insurgents to meet Harold at Oxford in 1065, while 
(b) and (c) appear to be traces of a raid still nearer to London, or 
possibly of Harold’s own followers, if there is anything in William 
of Malmesbury’s story that he had an army with him. 

The damaged belt, apart from outlying cases to the west, is not 
wide, and is not, like much of Northamptonshire, entirely wasted, 
the percentage of damage being nearly the same as thai done by 
the Normans on their march to London. It looks as if the mass 
of the northerners waited in Northamptonshire, while the leaders 
were followed to Oxford by their more immediate and perhaps better 
controlled followers. The figures confirm Mr. Parker’s suggestion 
that Oxford probably suffered a good deal at the hands of the insur- 
gents, but point to some other, or at least some additional, cause for 
the decay of the 478 houses, forming two-thirds of the city, which are 
recorded in Domesday as ‘ vastae et destructae.’! At Northampton, 
occupied by these same insurgents, and at Exeter,? besieged and 
taken, though it is said not plundered, by William, the decrease in 
the houses was at most twelve per cent. Lath and plaster was easy 
to rebuild. The towns must have depended mainly on the country 
round them, and in Oxfordshire, as in Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hants, 
Wilts, and Bucks, the damages of 1065-70 had been repaired by 
1086, probably much ‘earlier. We know too that other towns had 
recovered. On their way to London the Normans took and half 
destroyed Pevensey, which had 52 houses T.R.E., but only 27 
‘when received,’ burnt Dover, no doubt occupied Chichester, the 
centre of a ravaged district, and passed through Guildford and 
Wallingford; yet Domesday shows plainly that there was no perma- 
nent decay at Pevensey or Chichester or Wallingford, and implies, 


1 Early History of Oxford, chap. x., where authorities are collected, and p. 233. 

2 «Vastatae (i.e. still in 1086] 48 domus postquam rex venit in Angliam ;’ there may 
well have been many more wasted in 1067. 

% Jones, D.B. for Wilts, p. lxxvi. Evidence for the other counties and for 
William’s march to London was given in the January number. Pirton, mentioned 
above, was valued at 16/. T.R.E., but at 251.‘ when received,’ which was presumably 
in 1072, on the death of Stigand, the former tenant, who was allowed to keep much of 
his property, but it may have remained for several years in the king’s hands. 
Lewknor, however (10-20-20), belonged to Abingdon T.R.E. Abingd. Chron. i. 459. 
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I think, that there was none at Dover and Guildford, where not a 
word is said of the king’s houses being decayed, though it is mentioned 
that their number had been reduced in other ways. On the other 
hand, though the general valuations give no sign that Dorsetshire 
was visited by any army, half the houses in Dorchester and Ware- 
ham, and nearly as many in Shaftesbury, were ‘entirely destroyed 
since the time of Sheriff Hugh.’ It is not clear that the 478 houses 
in Oxford were actually burnt out or abandoned; they were only 
‘so waste and destroyed that they cannot pay geld,’ and destructae 
may mean no more than destitutae. Of Robert d’Oilgi’s houses only 
8 were vastae, 26 others were hospitatae, though from poverty they 
could not pay geld, and (pace Mr. Parker) seem presumably in- 
cluded in the 478, for the other 243 houses in the town did pay.' 
In any case, as the county recovered, the town should have re- 
covered its trade, its population, and its prosperity. Must we 
not attribute the continued decay of Oxford in 1086 to loss of its 
political importance, to the pressure of increased taxation, or 
to the extortions of sheriffs, as to which the Saxon chronicler in 
summing up the reign makes special complaint, that the king 
recked not how sinfully they gathered money or how much wrong 
they did? The last cause appears to have naturally suggested 
itself to the Domesday commissioners, for we are expressly told 
that the decay of 74 houses at Lincoln was due ‘not to the 
oppression of sheriffs and officers, but to misfortune, poverty, and 
fire.’ At Norwich the burgesses are said to be omnino vastati by 
Earl Roger and fire and the king’s geld and Waleran; while the 
description of the Dorsetshire boroughs seems to point to Sheriff 
Hugh. The country manors were protected by powerful owners, 
but on the towns king and sheriff pressed heavily, and it seems 
better, in the south, to attribute the poverty of some of them in 
1086 to this cause and to fires rather than to the ravages of twenty 
years before. F. Barine. 


VACARIUS: A CORRECTION. 


Proressor F. Parerra’s paper on ‘ Vacella, giureconsulto Manto- 
vano del sec. XII.,’ in the Atti della R. Accad. di Torino, xxxii. 
(1896-7), contains an ‘ Instrumentum sententie late contra epi- 
scopum Mantuanum, in palatio comunis Mantue 1189; ibi fuere 
Vacella et Bartholomeus iudices Mantuani.’ This document, now 
printed for the first time, shows that Vacarius is not, as I supposed 
in this Review, 1896 (p. 307), the only name of a Lombard jurist 
to whom the abbreviation ‘ uac ’ might refer, and that my misgivings 


* D.B. 158, a. 2; Early History of Oxford, pp. 227, 248. So, too, at Shaftesbury, 
in the quarter of the abbess, there were 111 houses [sound] and 42 omnino destructae, 
yet she ‘ had there 151 burgesses and [only] 20 mansiones vastae,’ 
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(ib. n. 19) about the possibility of ‘ uaccell’ being another form of 
‘Vacarius’ were but too well founded. This judge at Mantua, who 
is certainly not to be identified with the English Vacarius, is 
probably, as Professor Patetta shows, the author of the ‘ Contraria 
Legum Longobardorum.’ The theory that Vacarius came from 
Mantua or had written about Lombardic law must therefore be 
abandoned. F. LiepERMANN. 


THE FORGED BULL TO ST. AUGUSTINE'S, CANTERBURY. 


Wuarton, in his ‘ Anglia Sacra’ (ii. pp. v—vi), selects, as a specially 
bad case of charters forged to secure exemption from episcopal 
jurisdiction, the papal bull which, in the twelfth century, St. 
Augustine’s abbey at Canterbury claimed to possess, and in virtue 
of which its abbots refused profession of canonical obedience to 
the archbishops. He printed a charter (containing two documents) 
which related to the forgery; and the same charter (now ‘ Cart. 
Ant. A. 62’ at Canterbury) is printed in the appendix to Dr. Shep- 
pard’s ‘ Literae Cantuarienses’ iii. 8367. It appears to me that his 
comments upon it (i. pp. lix-lxi), are based upon misapprehension. 

The charter, as I have said, contains two documents, both dated 
by the editor ‘ cire. 1155.’ It will, I think, be found that they are 
widely different in date and occasion. The first is a letter from 
Hugh, archbishop of Rouen, to Adrian IV, and must therefore 
belong to 1154-1159. It seems to me most natural to connect 
it with Silvester’s obstinate appeals to the holy see concerning his 
benediction, as abbot of St. Augustine’s, which was eventually 
carried out by archbishop Theobald ‘iuxta mandatum Domini 
Papae Adriani’ (‘ Litere’ iii. 367). It would thus be the arch- 
bishop of Rouen’s letter which influenced the pope in his decision. 

The bishop of Evreux’s letter to Alexander III, which is the 
second of the two documents, must obviously be much later. For 
the facts that he was bishop and that he speaks of ‘ Beatum 
Thomam’ prove that it cannot in any case be earlier than 
1170. Dr. Sheppard’s conclusion (i. pp. lx, lxi) is that 


It is probable that the process took something of the following form : 
(1) the narrative written down in the very words of the archbishop and 
bearing his seal was sent to Christchurch. Then (2) the bishop of Evreux 
must have been armed with papal authority to enable him to compel the 
production. (8) Lastly, as the command of the king is so clearly insisted 
on as a condition for the burning, the bishop must have carried the forged 
privilege to the king’s presence, and there destroyed it, &c. 


For, according to the writer, 


The abbot of St. Augustine’s, upon being required to do so, produced 
his privilege of exemption, which, being recognised as the bull forged by 
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Guernon, was by command of the king, and by the hand of the bishop of 
Evreux, handed over to be burnt’ (p. Ix). 


Now of all this there is not a word in the document as I read 
it. The bishop of Evreux (Giles) merely says :— 


Privilegia [sic] autem quae ex confessione Gaufridi Catalaunensis 

episcopi, in praesentia sanctae recordationis Innocentii Papae, adulterina 
probata sunt, et praedicto Domino nostro Archiepiscopo reddita, de 
mandato eiusdem Domini nostri igni comburenda propriis manibus 
tradidimus.’ 
The king, it will be seen, is not mentioned. The mandatum was 
that either of Becket or of the archbishop of Rouen. I gather 
from the document that it was the latter, and that he gave his 
nephew the ‘ privilegia’ to burn. I see no evidence that Giles 
visited Canterbury, or that he compelled the production of the bull 
to St. Augustine’s, or indeed that it was burnt. And I think this 
letter of his to the pope was probably written in connexion with 
the renewed struggle on Roger becoming abbot of St. Augustine’s 
in 1178. J. H. Rounp. 


A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ASSESSMENT OF WAGES. 


In an earlier number of this Review,' I ventured to suggest that 
the discovery of assessments among unpublished records might 
show that the justices of the peace had acted upon their legal 
powers before the days of Elizabeth. A fortunate accident enables 
me now to point to one instance, printed indeed over forty years 
ago, but buried in a local archeological journal? until a short time 
ago, when in modernised form it reappeared in the ‘ Notes’ of a 
local weekly newspaper.* In 1853 a note relative to labourers’ 
wages, as fixed by the justices of the peace for Norfolk in 9 Hen. VI, 
was communicated to the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society by Sir Henry Ellis, who derived his information from a 
volume in the British Museum.‘ He merely gives the text of the 
ordinance, and it may therefore be of interest to indicate the 
connexion in which it is found. Among various treatises bound 
together is one in a fifteenth-century hand described in the cata- 
logue as a ‘ registrum chartarum de villis, terris, maneriis, liberta- 
tibus, privilegiis, aliisque ad iura episcopi et conventus Eliensis 
spectantibus.’ It deals more particularly with the manors of the 
hundred and a half of Mitford in Norfolk, held by the bishop of 

) Enouise Histroricat Review, ix. 313. 

2 Norfolk Archeology, iv. 362. 

* Norfolk and Norwich Chronicle, 30 Oct. 1897. I am much indebted to 
J. C. Tingey, F.S.A., Hon. Curator of the Norwich archives recently placed in the 


Castle Museum, who drew my attention to the ‘ Note.’ 
4 Cott. MSS. Dom. A. xv. f. 1370, 
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Ely, gives the names of persons owing suit, mentions various pay- 
ments due from the several manors, and adds some miscellaneous 
information apparently for the guidance of Henry Sharington, 
the bishop’s bailiff.» Among other things, disconnected from any- 
thing that precedes or follows, is the following ordinance :— 


Ordinaé fact’ p Justi¢ pacis in Com Norff sup stipendiis Artificiar’ seruiei 
et labor Anno ix” Regis H. Sexti. 

It is ordeyned that a plowman a shepherd a carter a maltester’ the best 

shall take xiijs. iiijd. in the yere and mete and drynk and clothyng and 

the secundary xs. and mete and drynk. 

A woman seruant of husbondrye the best shall take xs. and mete and 
drynk and clothyng. 

A laborer a dycher a waller an hegger a dawber shall take in the 
wyntersday jd. ob. and in the somersdaye ijd. and a secundary laborer 
a dycher a waller an hegger a dawber shall take in the wynterday jd. 
and in the somersday jd. ob. and mete and drynk. 

A Baylly of husbondrie shall take in the yere xxd. and mete and drynk 
and clothyng. 

A Thatster shall take in the wynters day jd. ob. and on the somers 
day ijd. and mete and drynk. 

Masons leyers reders tylers sall take on the wyntesdayes ijd. an on 
the somersday ijd. ob. and mete and drynk. 

A Carpenter a sawer shall take on- the wyntersday ijd. and on the 
somersday iijd. a secundary Carpenter a sawer shall take on the Wynters 
daye ijd. and on the somersday ijd. ob. and mete and drynk. 

The thressyng of a q*r? Whete Rye mestelyon pesofi and benes and 
the syeng of the same iiijd. withoute mete. 


The thressyng and the syeng of a q*rt Barly and ote ijd. wyth oute 
mete. 


This, then, is a copy of a very early assessment of wages, being 
the earliest instance which we as yet know, in which the justices 
acted upon the powers conferred by 13 Ric. II st. 1. c. 8, a statute 
which, according to the recital in 6 Hen. VI c. 8, had not been 
executed owing to the omission of any penalty for non-observance. 
The latter measure, designed to remedy this defect and passed as a 
temporary act, was confirmed by 8 Hen. VI c. 8 ‘until the king 
hath otherwise declared his will in the full parliament.’ In less than 
two years there appeared this ordinance for the regulation of wages 
in Norfolk. That the wages thus fixed were actually paid cannot 
perhaps be proved, but the inclusion of the ordinance among 
entries of payments and dues is surely not without some signifi- 
cance as indicating that the assessment was held to be binding. 
Was it not as important for the bishop’s bailiff to know the price 
payable for labour on the episcopal estates as to be acquainted with 
other payments due from those same estates? Apart from any 
value as an instance of local regulation, the assessment is of some 


5 Blomefield, Hist, of Norfalk, v. 1178, 
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interest as bearing witness to that rise of wages in employments 
outside the cloth trade which is indicated by the difference in the 
maximum rates laid down by 12 Ric. IIc. 4and by 23 Hen. VI c. 12. 
Thus the bailiff who in 1388 receives 18s. 4d. and clothing once a 
year can in Norfolk in 1431 command 20s. and meat and drink 
and clothing. The best ploughmen, shepherds, carters, and 
maltsters receive 18s. 4d., meat, drink, and clothing; the secondary 
10s. with similar allowances, as against 10s. in 1388 for master 
hines, carters, and shepherds, and 7s. for drivers of ploughs. The 
value of women’s work has risen from 6s. to 10s. and allowances 
for the best, a price at which it remains in later fifteenth-century 
legislation. That this rise was not entirely due to local causes 
may be inferred from 23 Hen. VI. c. 12, which fixing general maxi- 
mum rates more minutely than 12 Ric. II c. 4 shows in some 
cases an advance on those actually assessed by the justices in 
1481.7 The following extracts from the later statute may suffice for 
purposes of comparison :— 


Wages by the Year. 
Bailiff of husbandry . ‘ . 28s. 4d. meat, drink, 5/- for clothes. 
Chief hind, chief shepherd, carter 20s. - »  4/- ‘i 
Common servant of husbandry . 15s. ‘a a @Gem « 
Woman Servant . ‘ j « i io on sd 
Infant under 14 . ; ‘ oe a —— “ 





Wages by the Day. 





Summer. Winter. 
With food Without With food Without 
Free masons or master carpenter . . 4d. 5h. 8d. 44d. 
Master tiler, slater, rough mason, mesne i 
carpenter, and others in building trade 3d. 4d. | Qhd. 4d. 
Every other labourer. : ‘ . 2d. Bhd. | l}d. 3d. 


Special harvest rates are mentioned. 


To attempt any proof of a continuous rise in wages * during the 
fifteenth century is beyond the scope of this note, but such a conclu- 
sion seems to be warranted by a perusal of the statute book, apart 
from the evidence adduced by Thorold Rogers in his great work, 
and it is therefore an open question whether the legislature of the 
period deserves the unqualified condemnation he has passed upon 
it.° 
® 12 Ric. II. c. 4 seems to exclude food and clothing ; it draws no distinction between 
best and secondary servants, and only deals with day labourers in general terms. 

7 The averages given by Thorold Rogers of daily wages for 1431, Agric. and 


Prices, iv. 514, seem slightly higher than those fixed by the justices for a county in 
which the rate of payment was high: ibid. p. 501. 


* 11 Henry VII c. 22 shows a further advance in some directions on 23 Henry VI 
c. 12. 


® Whatever the motive may have been, the rise was not due to a rise in the prices 
of food. As Thorold Rogers points out, provisions were extraordinarily cheap, and 
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So far as Norfolk is concerned, we know as yet of no further 
assessment for a period of one hundred and eighty years, but after 
the confirmation of the Elizabethan Act by James I the Norfolk 
justices were certainly not entirely unmindful of their duties, for 
in 1610 they issued an assessment, a copy of which has survived to 
our own day among the county records kept in the shire hall at 
Norwich.'° Eien A. McArruvr. 


LADY KATHARINE GREY, AND EDWARD SEYMOUR, EARL OF HERTFORD. 


In the fifty-first volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
Mr. A. F. Pollard contributed a life of Katharine, the wife of 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, known in her maiden days as 
Lady Katharine Grey. On the death of her sister, ‘Queen Jane,’ she 
succeeded to a strong reversionary claim to the throne under the 
settlements made by Henry VIII and Edward VI; and it will be 
remembered that there was one other sister, the diminutive Lady 
Mary, who shared the birthright with Jane and Katharine, and 
also the misfortune which attended it. Lady Katharine’s pathetic 
story has been told more than once, and the intention here is only 
to refer to the latter years of her life—those of her imprisonment 
for clandestine marriage with the earl of Hertford—in order to 
correct an error partially repeated in the notice above referred to.' 

Sir Henry Ellis, in 1827, showed what the circumstances really 
were by printing among his ‘ Original Letters’ several found in the 
Lansdowne collection referring to Lady Katharine, and three—one 
of these a petition to the queen—written by her own hand. Sir 
Henry also printed an extremely interesting and touching narrative 
of her death in 1568, which, it cannot be doubted, was drawn up at 
the time ;? and Camden in all probability had knowledge of it when he 
thus wrote, the English edition of his ‘ Annales’ being now quoted : 


wheat, which from 1260 to 1400 had been 6s, 103d. a quarter, was 5s. 113d. from 1401 
to 1540. con. Interpr. of Hist. p. 330. 

1” The reference to an assessment for 1630, mentioned by Miss Leonard in the 
January number of this Review, points to an assessment for Norwich, a separate 
county from that of Norfolk. [Mr. J. C. Tingey has kindly communicated the text of 
the assessment of 1610, which will appear in our next number.—Eb. EF. H. R.} 

1 Misrepresentation of her imprisonment and the place of her death was made by 
Camden, who wrote of it in his Annales, probably not more than forty years after the 
event. His error, that she died in the Tower of London, was repeated by all subsequent 
historians down to Bayley, who published his History of the Tower in 1825. It had 
been detected, however, by a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1823 (vol. 93, 
pt. 2, p. 11), who had discovered in the Reyce MS., deposited at the Heralds’ College, 
that Lady Katharine’s death occurred at Yoxford in Suffolk. 

2 Of this document (printed in Original Letters, 2nd ser. ii. 288) there are two 
copies in the British Museum, Harl. MS. xxxix. 373, and Cotton MS. Titus, C. 7, 
125. In the heading of the Harleian copy it is said that Lady Katharine died a prisoner 
in the Tower; but that this is an erroneous addition to the original is evident from 
the title of the Cotton copy, which does not state where her death occurred. 
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‘ She [Lady Katharine] wascommitted to the Tower, and after certain 
years being taken with a grievous sickness, she craved pardon of 
the Queen before Hopton, Lieutenant of the Tower, that she had 
contracted marriage without her privity, and, with obtestations 
commending her children and Hertford’s liberty to her protection, 
slept piously and peacefully in Christ.’ This is just as represented 
in the important paper above referred to, and as it does not mention 
where the death occurred, only that it was in Hopton’s presence, 
Camden, knowing him as lieutenant of the Tower, naturally inferred 
that there Lady Katharine died. 

Though the major part of the error was corrected many years 
since, yet it is sometimes even now repeated in its entirety, notably 
in the latest edition of Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage.’ The minor 
part—that though Katharine did not die in the Tower, she was at 
the time in charge of the lieutenant—survives, and is that which 
Mr. Pollard has perpetuated. Sir Owen Hopton has been the 
stumbling-block, and to reconcile the poor lady’s death in the 
presence of the lieutenant of the Tower, though not at the Tower, 
Mr. Pollard adopts the conjecture of an author of 1848,° viz. that 
Sir Owen, out of pity for his poor prisoner’s declining state, removed 
her from the Tower to his own country house, Cockfield Hall, at 
Yoxford, in Suffolk. The fact is that Sir Owen had no connexion 
with the Tower until three years later. This, and a fuller acquaint- 
ance with the last four years of Lady Katharine’s life, might have 
been gathered from the ‘ Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’ and 
here, in order to show clearly that those years were not passed in 
the Tower, it may be permitted to the present writer to indicate 
the places of the state prisoner’s detention. 

After two years’ imprisonment in the Tower—August 1561 to 
August 1563—Lady Katharine was, on account of the prevalence of 
the plague, transferred to the custody of her own uncle, Lord John 
Grey, at his seat, Pyrgo in Essex. It seems to have been a curious 
selection, for Lord John had been implicated in the desire to 
supplant the Tudors by the Greys, and had narrowly escaped with 
his life. This, however, was in Queen Mary’s time, and that he 
had gained the favour of Elizabeth appears in the fact that she had 
granted him possession of Pyrgo, an ancient royal estate adjoining 
Havering-at-Bower. The prisoner remained at Pyrgo about fifteen 
months ; there are several sorrowful letters‘ written thence by 
herself or by her uncle to secretary Cecil, imploring the queen’s 
pardon, and the draft of a petition to that effect. The uncle’s 
death in November 1564 caused her transference to other quarters, 
and a letter by Cecil of 26 November shows that she was then with 
‘Mr. Petre,’ i.e. Sir William Petre.‘ It has been supposed that her 


3 G. L. Craik, Romance of the Peerage, vol. ii. 
* Lansdowne MSS., printed by Sir Henry Ellis in Original Letters, 2nd ser, vol. ii, 
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stay with Petre was but temporary, and that it was at this time 
she was recommitted to the Tower. For this, however, there is no 
evidence, and as eighteen months later we find her being trans- 
ferred by Petre to another custodian, it may fairly be thought 
that the interval had been spent in his charge. No letters 
have appeared as witnesses of Lady Katharine’s sojourn at 
this time, but we are tempted to conclude that it was at Ingate- 
stone, Sir William Petre’s seat, which, as being only eight or 
nine miles from Pyrgo, was convenient for the transfer ; and Ingate- 
stone lay between Pyrgo and Gosfield, where we afterwards find the 
prisoner. 

Sir John Wentworth of Gosfield was an elderly man of infirm 
health; he was most unwilling to accept the charge, but, notwith- 
standing his supplication to the Privy Council to be relieved, it was 
forced upon him. His letter of 14 May, 1566,° forwarded one he 
had received from Sir William Petre preparing him for Lady 
Katharine’s reception, and then or very shortly after she arrived. 
The distance from Ingatestone (where we suppose the prisoner to 
have been) to Gosfield was twenty-one miles, and it formed another 
stage in the continued journey from the Tower to Suffolk, the final 
bourn. It is evident that at this time the poor lady’s health was fast 
declining. Her entreaties to the queen for pardon and restoration 
to her husband had been disregarded. No letters of hers later than 
those from Pyrgo have been discovered, and it would seem that 
heavy despondency now consumed her vitality ; ‘the torment and 
wasting’ of her frame had been her own description of her 
state. Sir John Wentworth’s plea of ill-health appears to have 
been well founded, for in the year following he died, while Katha- 
rine was still under his roof. This event must have caused her 
additional distress; a second time, so it would seem, responsibility 
had harassed her custodian to death. Yet, as wrote Roke Green, 
the executor and steward, ‘ her Ladyship’s behaviour had been very 
honourable and quiet, and her servants very orderly.’ 

Lady Katharine had been at Gosfield Hall seventeen months, 
and was now (October 1567) committed to her last keeper, Sir Owen 
Hopton. To him the Queen’s command was repeated—not to suffer 
his prisoner to have conference with any stranger, or any resort to 
be made to her other than by himself and his household. The 
long journey of fifty-three miles between Gosfield and Yoxford was 
made in two days, the intervening night being passed at Ipswich. 
The suffering traveller was conveyed in a ‘ coche ;’ but if a vehicle on 
wheels, what was such at that time, and what were theroads? That 
the tax on the poor lady’s waning strength hastened her end seems 


5 This and other papers afterwards referred to are among the State Papers. Tran- 


scripts were contributed by the writer to Notes and Queries, May-August 1895, and 
these seem to have escaped Mr. Pollard’s notice. 
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evident in the fact that she lingered but fourteen weeks at Cock- 
field Hall; and though a physician was twice brought by Sir 
Owen from London, death could be but little retarded. She died 
at nine o’clock in the morning of 27 Jan. 1568, in the presence of 
Sir Owen Hopton and her attendants. That is learnt, with other 
most interesting and touching particulars, in the contemporary 
account to which reference has been made. In it the reader will 
not fail to find the traits of a noble and gentle woman, a faithful 
and affectionate wife and mother, a not unworthy sister of the wise 
and pious Jane, who, fourteen years before, had with quiet courage 
‘died on the scaffold. She was buried in Yoxford Church with the 
honours due to one of royal blood, but did not finally rest there ; 
for at a time of which there is no record, either at Yoxford or 
Salisbury, her remains were transferred to the Seymour tomb in 
the cathedral of that city.® 

Error has also attended the history of Lord Hertford, and is now 
repeated by Mr. Pollard in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
To Camden, as in Lady Katharine’s case, the misrepresentation is 
traced. In the words of the translator, Hertford ‘was clapt up in 
the same Tower [as his wife], and kept in prison the space of nine 
years.’ This has been repeated again and again, and Mr. Pollard 
reproduces the modification that the earl, after two years’ imprison- 
ment in the Tower, was, on account of the plague, placed under the 
custody of his mother, the duchess of Somerset, and her second 
husband, Francis Newdigate, at Hanworth in Middlesex ; that the 
next year he was sent back to the Tower, and that he there remained 
until his wife’s death. This is wrong. Hertford, released from the 
Tower in August 1568, did not return to it until a much later period 
of his life, a period entirely distinct from that in question. The 
mistake hinges on one made by the compiler of the ‘ Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic,’ who, having found the draft of a Privy 
Council order of 26 May, 1564,’ the destination of which had been 
left blank, filled in between brackets ‘ Lieutenant of the Tower ;’ it 
was very natural and excusable, considering that Hertford’s nine 
years’ imprisonment in the Tower was current history. But Cecil’s 
letter of 26 Nov. 1564, the bearing of which on Lady Katharine’s 


6 Very interesting particulars of the obsequies are found with the State Papers, of 
which the writer’s transcripts will be found in Notes and Queries, 3 Aug. 1895. 
Although at Yoxford there appears on the registers only that of burial, ‘21 Feb. 1567’ 
[n.s. 1568], there is tradition of the removal. The Reyce MS. says: ‘ There lie buried 
in the church and chancel of Yoxford the bowels of the Lady Katharine,’ etc., and 
until a few years back the villagers pointed to a ‘black stone’ as covering the 
depository of her ‘heart.’ It is distressing to add that the stone, and other most 
interesting Yoxford memorials, have been swept away by the flood of modern 
‘ restoration.’ 

7 This draft, though indexed with State Papers, Domestic, is found with State 
Papers, Borders (vol. viii. fol. 80 verso), on account of its being written on the back 
of a paper of that series. 
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story has been shown, also indicated Hertford’s sojourn ; he was 
not in the Tower, but ‘remained with Mr. Mason,’ i.e. Sir John 
Mason. It is thus clear that the order of six months previous had 
eventually been addressed to Mason, with whom the earl ‘ remained ’ 
when Cecil wrote. The correction made, there is no ground on 
which to base Hertford’s recommittal to the Tower at this period, 
and, on the contrary, the ‘ State Papers’ inform us as to the places 
of his detention, in the same manner as they indicate those of 
Lady Katharine. 

After being about nine months at Hanworth, he was placed, as 
shown, in the charge of the eminent Sir John Mason ; this was in 
May 1564. Sir John died in April 1566; and Hertford’s quarters 
were not immediately changed, for two months later, viz., 24 June, 
he wrote from ‘my Lady Mason’s house in London.’* In 1567, 
and until the end of February 1569, he is found at ‘ Oldthropp 

=Althorp], Sir John Spencer’s house ;’ there he must have been 
when his wife died, not in the Tower as represented. The same 
year, September 1569, he wrote from Wulf Hall (‘ Wollfhaull’), 
his own ancestral home in Wiltshire, and he was there at the end 
of 1569, engaged in pulling down the old house and building a new 
one, rather more than a mile distant, in Savernake Forest.? The 
new house was called Tottenham Lodge, and ‘from my park at 
Tottenham ’ Hertford wrote 10 June, 1571.8 

In the letter last referred to he expresses his continued sorrow 
for want of the queen’s favour, and therefore it may be supposed 
that, though he had been living two years (1569-71) on his own 
estate, his liberty was still restricted. That he counted these two 
years in the term of his imprisonment is clear from a statement he 
made in 1573 (regarding the fine which had been imposed on him, 
and which to a very large extent was eventually remitted), wherein 
he pleaded that he had ‘patiently abided Her Majesty’s heavy dis- 
pleasure in prison, ten years lacking one month.’® His committal 
to the Tower had been in August 1561, and as the whole term of 
imprisonment was ten years less a month, it follows that his restora- 
tion to freedom was in July 1571. And that it was so appears in 
the fact that he received his degree of M.A. at Cambridge 30 Aug. 
1571. Thus Hertford’s nine years’ imprisonment in the Tower is 
disproved. He was there but two years, and afterwards for nearly 
eight years his liberty was restricted to certain places, in custody 
or under surveillance. After 1571 he appears to have recovered 
the queen’s good graces ; a royal visit to him at Tottenham Lodge 
was discussed in 1582, but the accomplishment of the favour was 
not until September 1591, when with magnificence and wonderful 


8 State Papers, Domestic 
® Letters found at Longleat; see Wiltshire Archeological, dc. Magazine, xv. 140 - 
207; Wulf-hall and the Seymours, by Rey. Canon J. E. Jackson, F.S.A, 
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pageantry the earl received Elizabeth at Elvetham, his seat in 
Hampshire. It was his second wife, Frances, daughter of Lord 
Howard of Effingham, who then, as wrote the chronicler, ‘ most 
humbly on her knees welcomed Her Highness as she alighted from 
horseback at the hall door, and was by the Queen most graciously 
embraced.’'® But four years after this happy event Hertford was 
a second time in disgrace, apparently in connexion with the claim 
to the succession of his son, Lord Beauchamp, as heir to his 
mother, Katharine Grey. The ‘ State Papers’ show that he was 
committed to the Tower towards the end of 1595, and released 
8 Jan. 1596. 

His second wife died in May 1598, and in December 1600 he 
took for third wife another Frances Howard, daughter of Viscount 
Howard of Bindon. But his only children were the two sons born 
to him in the Tower by Katharine Grey, and as the sad penalty of 
a life prolonged to eighty-three years they both predeceased him. 
He lived during the greater part of the reign of James I; was 
ambassador to Brussels in 1605; high steward to Anne, queen 
consort ; lord lieutenant of Somerset, of Wilts, and of the cities of 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Salisbury.'' Holding these offices, we 
may credit him for ability without giving perfect credence to the 
panegyrics engraved on his sumptuous tomb in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. He died 6 April, 1621. His second and third wives lie in 
Westminster Abbey, and the reader of the Salisbury inscription, 
interested in the sad story of Katharine, his first choice, learns 
with satisfaction that it is her remains that have been gathered 
here, and that it is her effigy in marble that reclines beside her 
husband’s, The words that tell this are touching: ‘ Having 
experienced the vicissitudes of mutable fortune, they, as in the 
harmony of their living union, here at last rest together.’ ” 

W. L. Rurron. 


A ROYALIST ACCOUNT OF THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE KING’S FORCES 
FROM TAUNTON, 13 DEC. 1644. 


Tue original of the subjoined letter, addressed, it would seem, to 
Prince Rupert, belongs to Mr. Edward A. Serel, and was lent to me 
by him, to bring before the annual meeting of the Wells Natural 
History and Archeological Society, on 27 Jan. 1898. 
JAMES COLEMAN. 

May it please y™ highnes— 

It is time that I give you some account of our actions heare. I re- 
mained before Taunton euer since I receiued orders for the blockinge of it 


1” Nichols, Progresses, iii. 103. 

" Doyle, Oficial Baronage. 

12 For the inscription, in Latin, see The History . . . of the Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury, London 1723, The copy in the Brit. Mus. bears the press mark 295, 1. 23, 
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uppe, & had now reduced them to that misery, that it was impossible for 
them to haue held out a week longer, but in this time of there necessity 
there Parliam' ffrends were soe mindefull of them that they drew out all 
the force they were able out of Portsmouth Southampton Poole Wareham 
(w°t I heare they have slighted) Weymouth and Lyme besides some horse 
& ffoot w°" come from London, accompanyed w** the countenance & 
afsistance of all those Gentlemen who have estates in this County and are 
now in rebellyon. 

The horse are comaunded by Coll Vandruske, the ffoot are under 
severall Comaundes, according to the places from whence they are Drawne 
and they name Sydenham Comaunder in Cheefe, but I beleeue hee only 
beares the title for the conductinge of them to the releefe of Taunton, & 
some other will shortly be sent to take that charge. 

S Lewis Diues kept his horse about Shirbourn & came not uppe 
towards us that wee might unite before the enemy was ffallen betweene 
us, & Coll. Bampfeyld by St John Berkley’s order marcht off from Chard, 
w" hee did not vntill the enemy came to Crewkerne. The enemy by both 
there reportes was about 3000 horse & ffoot. 

I findinge that Shirbourne fforces came not to ioyne wt" mee, & that 
St John Berkleys fforces under the comaunde of Coll Bampfeyld were by 
his order marched towards Exceter and that I was exposed wt" my small 
force against the power of Taunton w** had as many ffoot as I had, & 
all these w® came to releeue it, yet I stayd untill the enemy came win 
two myles of mee & then I rise from my quarters & brought of all my 
gunnes and Carriages w‘"out losse of a man, yet the enemy sallyed 
imediately uppon mee but they were soe hungrye that they could not 
followe us by any house but that they sought for bread, & by that meanes 
they gaue vs the better opportunity of cominge off & lost some of there 
own men w'* the Bread in there mouths Soe that I am Marched againe 
vnto Bridgewater hauinge reduced the towne & Castle of Taunton vnto 
an impofsibillity of holdinge out fiue dayes longer. I send unto his ma‘’es 
Comifsioners to sende me some ayd but there men are not yet raysed & 
I wish they had neuer gone about it in the way they proposed for then I 
am sure wee had not beene in soe ill a Condition as now wee are. 


Coll Bampfeyld in his march towards Exceter turned againe & alteringe 
his resolution came & ioyned w'" mee but it was after I was drawne off. 
wee are now about this towne & I beleeue S* Lewis Dives his horse wilbe 
w' ys this night & S° ffrauncis Hawley hath promised to adde somthinge to 
our strength both of horse-& foot & I beleeue soe united wee shalbe able 
to face the enemye, & I hope beate him out of the Countrye, but wee shall 
doe this much the better if his ma‘’ shall sende some forces this way as if 
they did intend to come to ioyn w ys but I beleeue there appearinge 
either in the hither part of Wiltsheare or on the edge of Dorsetsheare will 
diuert them I have wasted much amunition in this buissnes & I beseech 
your highnes to take some course that I may bee suplyed either from 
Exceter or Bristoll. 

I shall send your highnes dayly advertisement of what I understand of 
the enemye’s motion & designe. And I shall beseech your highnes to look 
uppon this buisnies w'" soe much providence to preuent what mischeife 
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may thereby ensue as a thing soe considerable in its relation to his ma‘y** 
affayres that if the enemye should be master of the feyld all that his may 
can hope for of leuyes & recrewts in the West is Endaunger® to bee lost. 
This I leave to your highnes consideration & myselfe to bee ever disposed 
off. 


by your hignes Comaunder 
Epmunp WynDHAM 
Bridgewater 14° Dec. 
I came off from Taunton yesterday beinge the 13** of Decemb. 
Endorsed. West Bridgewater Dec. 14, 1644. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARCHBISHOP KING. 


The following fragment of an autobiography of William King, 
archbishop of Dublin, is contained in a volume of his letters in the 
Armagh Library (G. 1.i.). It was communicated by the late Rev. J. W. 
Stubbs, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin; and the 
proof has not only been revised by his son, Mr. William C. Stubbs, 
but has also been most kindly collated with the original by the Rev. 
W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., prebendary. and librarian of Armagh. 
The manuscript being autograph, it has not seemed desirable to 
correct the archbishop’s somewhat eccentric Latinity. 


Quaedam meae vitae insigniora. 

Ipse natus Calendis Maii 1650 patre Iacobo eiusdem nominis avo et 
proavo familia antiqué de Burras in Scotia septentrionali. Pater licet 
presbyterianae sectae rigidissime adhaerens, tamen solemne eorum 
foedus inire noluit eo tempore in Hiberniae septentrionalibus partibus 
omnibus eius sectae sequacibus sub excommunicationis cuiusdam poend a 
suis impositum. Inde mihi baptismum recusabant per sex menses, nec 
alio qui administraret comparante tandem amicis pro me spondentibus et 
absente in bello patre, baptisatus utcunque fui. 

Prima infantid morbis conflictatus sum, ita ut de vita mea desperatum 
est, debilisque corpore per aliquod tempus parvam mei spem feci. 

Anno 1653 memini tum puer eclipseos fere totalis quae circa id tempus 
contingit, et quae matri et caeteris multum terroris incutiebat ; memini 
belli et militum, quorum reliquiae aliquae adhuc regionem peragrabant. 

Anno 1655 scholam missus discere omnino recusavi et obstinate 
ludimagistrae restiti, licet verberibus me ad discendum urgebat sed frustra ; 
fessa igitur destitit. 

Anno 1658 iam coli regio Tironensis post bellum incipiebat, ubi 
pater sese transtulit, et alid schola etiam sub ludimagistra constituta, in 
eam missus sum, sed eodem successu: verberibus quidem coactus alpha- 
betum memoriter recitare didici, sed ne litteram distinguere potueram. 
Saepe solus flebam, et censui ex malo animo et odio in me parentes meos 
me ad discendum literas cogere, cum in iis neque sensum nec usum 
inveniebam, neque tam hebes eram quin in iis rebus qué ratione coniuncta 
erant licet cum labore progressum aliquem facere potui. 

Post vero anni dimidium experiundo insumptum tandem alphabotam 
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didici et literas numerando verba pronunciabam, et cum catechismus West- 
monasteriensis in manus meas datus est, verba non intelligebam, nec capax 
intelligendi quae legebam omnino aversatus sum libros. Contigit quodam 
die Dominico me in horto cum foemind quédam spatiari; ingressi vero 
lucum consedimus, scripturas sacras legebat illa, et inter legendum somnus 
obrepsit ; decidentem e manibus librum sustuli, et principium eius more 
meo literas numerando verba pronunciabam, deprehendi statim sensum 
aliquem in eo contineri quod nunquam ante observaveram ; captus vero 
novitate enixe me ad legendum accinxi et ef dormiente tria priora 
capitula percurri, in paucissimis haerens. Quamprimum domi con- 
stitutus Biblia comparavi et subitos progressus in legendo feci, et omnes 
aequales praetergressus spem feci me doctrinae capacem esse. 

Per bellum duodecennale turbatis rebus publicis, aedificiis igne con- 
sumptis, et cultura terrae neglecta, horrebant omnia; omnis literatura et 
erudiendi pueros opportunitas cessabant; tota igitur iuventus data 
occasione ad ludum properabat ; ad foeminam ludimagistram septuaginta 
aut octoginta discipuli utriusque sexus congregabant, plerique puberes et 
venereas res meditantes; iuvenili petulantid sese ioculariter tanquam 
coniuges appellabant et ludicra matrimonia inibant. Ipse licet puer 
tanquam sacerdos eos jungebam, et nescio quo fato pro presbytero 
me designabant, caeterum multi qui sic ioco coniuncti serio relicta statim 
schola coniugio copulabantur. 

Anno 1659 dissoluta ea scholé per aliquod tempus otiabar et oblivis- 
cebam quod didici, donec alidé scholé sub magistro in viciniéi apertd, 
iterum pensum id curabam, et peiore fato magister neque bene legere nec 
scribere intelligens severitate sold insaniebat; nihil igitur progrediebar 
nisi quod aliquando a schol fugitivus legebam vitas illustrium virorum 
scriptas per quendam Clark et alios historicos libros aut fabulosos quos 
domi inveni. Scribere tentans miseras et maxime rudes literas formabam, 
et saepe earum causa vapulans pennas et atramentuin horrebam, magistro 
ignaro et ad corrigendum quam instruendum aptiore et magis prompto. 

Anno 1660, restituta regia familia, alia facies rerum incipiebat et sero 
in septentrionalibus partibus mutatio introducta est. Incertis vero rebus 
et fluitantibus neque scholae reformatae erigebantur nec satis firmae in 
statu in quo erant manebant; iam curabantur, iam negligebantur, 
parum igitur proficiebam, aliquando- frequentans, aliquando vacans. 
Anno 1664 quidem arithmeticam discere incipiebam; magister nihil ultra 
quinque generales regulas callebat, eas docuit certo pretio assignando 
quadrantem anni unicuique regulae me non admisso ad legendum eo 
quod non satis distincte scribere didicissem, nec licebat inspicere dis- 
centes, id enim si fecissem et ille qui admisit et ipse qui fecissem 
simul vapulassemus; sed nescio quo casu nactus librum arithmeticum 
per quendam Record scriptum eiusque proprio marte regulas arithme- 
ticas summa voluptate didici usque ad extractionem radicis quadraticae 
nec cuiquam id indicare ausus ne vapularem. 

Anno 1662 nactus magistrum Latine scientem me ipsi discipulum dedi. 
Accidentia discere coepi Maii 18 et omnes Anglicas regulas cum declina- 
tionibus et coniugationibus memoriter callui ante finitum mensem 
Augustum et magisterme idoneum praestaturum ad academiam adeundam 
intra annum iactabat. Satis rationes regularum et genium linguae 
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capiebam et iungere verba per regulas ut fieret syntaxis tentabam ; at 
magister alio se contulit et iam vacuus tempus et quae subito didicissem 
cito perdebam. Circa vero mensem Novembris constitut&é scholé apud 
Dungannon ibi me contuli, et malo fato magister Scotus et suorum mirator 
non me progredi sinebat sed dedit mihi in manus Despauterii grammaticam 
Latinam scilicet et cogebat ut memoriter eam repeterem cum interim 
nihil in ea intelligebam. Inutili eiusmodi opere totum annum insumpsi, 
mihi valde laboriosum, nec perfectius quid de lingua intelligebam quam 
cum primum incepi, excepto quod Latina quaedam verba memoria 
tenebam. Post Corderio opem dedi, deinde Psalmis Davidicis, et Ovidii 
epistolis, quae omnia satis prompte memoriae commendabam, multis in iis 
non intellectis et magistro non minus ignaro; demum Metamorphoses 
Ovidii et Virgilium aggredior et tandem Horatium et Persium, paucis in 
iis intellectis, sed memoriae commissis, praeter Horatium, cuius odas tenere 
memoria non poteram offensus versibus quos quasi duros et non currentes 
ut hexametri et pentametri solent, respuebam. 

Anno 1665 translationibus operam dedi et ex iis paulatim 
discebam aliquid lingue Latine, et tunc relectis poetis melius sensum 
eorum callebam, ubi dubitabam interrogatis peritis me expediebam 
et iam aliis doctior prodii. Virgilium cum voluptate legebam simul et 
Ovidium et Psalmos Davidicos heroico carmine scriptos et Sapphicos, 
caeteris neglectis utpote dure euntibus ut mihi videbatur, at Horatius non 
tam placuit quia minime intellectus. 

Anno 1667 Collegium Sanctae Trinitatis adivi, admissus 18 die Aprilis, 
tutorem nactus Carolum Cormacium, socium seniorem, qui iam Collegium 
relicturus minime pupillos curabat; vix aliquem progressum feci ante 
hyemem sequentem. Sed cum nulli scholares anno praecedente electi 
fuissent debuerunt ad numerum complendum per statuta praescriptum ut 
memini circa 26,' ipse fere omnium iunior ea ratione inter scholares electus 
fui, et Novembro sequente inter etiam nativos, quod tutori debebam, qui 
conscius se negligisse officium suum quoad instructionem eo modo com- 
pensavit negligentiam expertus me non otiosum fuisse sed eiusdem formae 
sodales sedulitate anteisse. 

Interim arctis rebus conflictatus sum et paene oppressus, parentibus 
et amicis me negligentibus, utpote paupertate etiam conflictantibus, ita ut 
vix viginti libras habui per totum sexennium quo in academia moratus 
sum aliunde quam ex ipsa academia, et tamen in eo providentiam Dei 
agnosco, quod satis decore et honeste per totum fere id tempus vestitus et 
pastus incessi. 

Anno 1668 per aliquod tempus tanquam pupillus Henricum Dodwell 
A. M. audivit, qui rogatu praedicti Caroli Cormack nobis legebat logicam. 
Non possum affirmare me logicam eius ope didicisse, multi vero maioris 
momenti documenta ab eo recepi, et familiaris illi factus, me potius in 
amicorum numero quam pupillorum habuit. 

Anno 1669 tutore Collegium relinquente, Iohannes Christian 
A. M. et socius me in pupillum adoptavit; non possum quin memorem 
quae beneficia illi debeo, grati animi enim est agnoscere per quos 
profeceris. 

Imprimis igitur et quod praecipuum vero religionis sensu me 


1 35 scholars were elected in 1667 ; King’s name is 25th in order of standing.—J. W. 8. 
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imbuebat. Natus temporibus turbatis, vix aliquid quod intellexi de 
religione audivi ante annum decimum, tum scholis constitutis aliquid in 
litteris incipiebam, sed parum de religione neque novi nec audivi aliquem 
Deum secreto orantem, nihil de publico nec privato Dei cultu, nihil de 
catechismo, de sacramentis, de symbolo, decem preceptis nec oratione 
Dominica. Dixi antea me scholam adiisse anno 1659 cum multis condis- 
cipulis, at quantum memini ne unus fuit omnium qui vel semel orationem 
secreto Deo obtulisset, nec fieri bene potuit ut offerrent; cum enim 
omnes formulae orandi exulabant, fieri vix potuit ut rudes et illiterati 
iuvenes ex se orationes conciperent. Cessavere itaque omnes orationes 
secretae, nec ut fieri solent pueri ab incunabulis orare edocti, mane et 
vespere preces secreto celebrare edocebantur. Sancte ita profiteor me 
neque audivisse nec novisse id mihi officii incumbere antequam academiam 
ingressus sum, nec id ab aliquo factum fuisse memini. Solebat pater 
noctu ante lectum adivit convocatd familia orationem concipere, at cum 
preces eius conceptae erant verbis et phrasibus temporibus istis et sectae 
quodammodo peculiaribus, eas minime intelligebam, nec multum curavi 
quae factae fuere, nec facile intelligi potuerant sine dictionario quod ipsas 
explicaret ; qui legerit scripta istius temporis et peculiarem phrasin et 
dialectum fere dixerim animadvertet, satis veritatem eorum quae scribo 
perspiciet. 

At iam pium et fidelem tutorem nactus, ille a religione incipiebat et 
mihi repraesentavit quam necesse foret, tam ad aeternam quam temporalem 
foelicitatem ut serio de religione cogitarem, ut continuis orationibus non 
solum publicis sed etiam secretis divinam opem implorarem ut fiduciam 
meam in Deo solo ponerem et firmo voto statuerem me gloriam eius et 
servitium in omnibus pro primo habiturum. Quasi a veterno expergefactus 
haec monita recolligebam et satis perspectum habui debere me aut omnino 
religioni renunciari aut alio modo eius praxi me addicere quam antea 
fecissem. Necesse enim fore ut aut Dei cultum prae omnibus mundi 
deliciis commoditatibus et beneficiis haberem, ita ut iis omnibus paratus 
essem renunciare, cum consistere cum mandatis Dei non poterant, aut ut 
religioni penitus valedicerem. Medium enim nullum esse inter haec satis 
perspectum habebam, tam ex verbis Christi quam ex ipsius rei natura; 
eligendum esse an Christi servus esse velim an mundi. Electio haec 
multum ante oculis versabatur, et negotjum satis ingratum iuveni meditatio 
eius fuit, turbasque animo perquam dolorosas concitabat et diu vacillantem 
mentem et incertam torquebat. At tutoris monitis et hortationibus in 
meliorem partem trahebar, et ut aeternae foelicitatis spem abjurerem 
horrebam, opem divinam et auxilium eius gratiae impetrabam, et in hoc 
conflictu experientid didici quam insufficientes vires meae essent sine 
gratiae divinae auxilio, cum non solum tentationes mundanas ut vincerem 
impotentem me comprendi sed etiam ut propositum cum iis confligendi 
susciperem. Imo in eo statu me vidi constitutum ut non solum implendo 
officio meo imparem me expertus sum, sed ne mihi persuadere valebam 
ut conarem ; miserum me sensi et servitutem malam quam servire coactus 
sum multum plorabam. , 

Dum vero his cogitationibus defixus continuis tormentis animus 
cruciabatur, tandem subiit (volente ita Deo) ut rem altius recolligerem et 
mecum statui religionem a fundamentis examinare, cum enim deliciae et 
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voluptates praesentes cum omnibus commodis et beneficiis religionis ergo 
negandae essent, aequum duxi ut inquirerem an spes futurae foelicitatis 
tam firmis fundamentis nitebatur, ut rationi consonum videatur quod 
eius causa commodis praesentis vitae, imo vitae ipsi si opus esset, 
renunciare deberem. 

Totum igitur religionis negotium retexendum mihi fuit et ab ipsis 
principiis repetendum. Magnum hoc et arduum opus mihi visum fuit, et 
non sine labore et studio ingente peragendum. Cogitabam quam difficilis 
futura erat inquisitio et laboriosa, nec tamen id me maxime deterrebat, 
sed momentum ipsius rei et periculum erroris maiorem mihi tumultum 
excitabat ; si lapsus essem, non mortem aut vitam infelicem sed aeternam 
miseriam me manere deprehendi. 

Nec tamen destiti, sed quo maioris momenti res agebatur eo diligen- 
tiorem curam adhibendam existimavi; ad opus igitur sedulo me accinxi, 
et methodum primo mihi proposui secundum quam in tam gravi re pro- 
cedendum esset, nec in hoc multum haesi. Disquisitionem igitur sic 
ordinandam esse duxi, primo ut inquirerem de religione naturali; 24° 
revelata ; 3'° Christiana ; 4*° sectis quae Christianam religionem dividunt. 
Primo de ef quae Protestantes a Romanis separat, 2° de ea quae inter 
Protestantes versatur; illa scilicet quae ecclesiam lege stabilitam a 
Presbyteranis, Independentibus, et Socinianis distinguit, caeterae enim 
sectae sub his venire satis constabat. 

Interim graves viros et peritos consulebam ; sermones, ubicunque licuit, 
de his serebam ; cum viris qui maxime aestimabantur in undquaéque sectia, 
si opportunitas offerebat, disserebam ; libros de his rebus tractantes com- 
parabam et diligenter legebam, in procurandis quibus tutor meus mihi 
consulebat et opem tulit, nec tamen quo animo haec faciebam cuiquam 
indicavi ; quod tamen saepe postea dolui, cum fidelis consultor et quasi con- 
fessor cui omnia animi dubia sine scrupulo quis aperire audeat, sit in his 
rebus maximi momenti. 

Volumina implerem si omnia narrarem quae legi, quae disputavi, quae 
meditatus sum, sidubias solutiones et argumentaevolverem. Summa res fuit 
quod gratia Dei cooperante ad foelicem exitum rem deduxi, et talia principia 
stabilivi mihi, et eiusmodi argumentis confirmavi, ut ab eo tempore ad 
hunce diem sint Deo gratiae ; nec quid in negotio religionis aut mutavi, aut 
addidi aut detraxi, et multis in istiusmodi dubiis subsidio fui, nec quis me 
ex tramite cui tum institi aut scripto aut verbo vel lato ungue deturbavi. 

Anno 1670 . . . die mensis Februarii gradum Baccalaureatum suscepi, 
et statim febri intermittente correptus per tredecim septimanas ea laboravi; 
evasi quidem, sed fracta valetudine, nec unquam postea id roboris aut 
sanitatis firmitudinem recuperavi quam antea expertus fueram. 

Anno 1672 vacantibus quatuor aut quinque locis inter socios, licet 
junior omnium examinandum me exhibui ut candidatus, persuasus quod 
alii incapaces essent electionis quia propter seditionem quandam contra 
socios et praepositum censura notatierant, idquemihi intimatum est ab ipso 
praeposito ; experimentum igitur feci etiamsi imparatus, vix enim septi- 
mana ad praeparationem data est, nec opus erat. Tres, quantum memini 
exclusi sumus. Georgius Brown, nuper praepositus, et ego iuniores inter 
exclusos, sed hoc molestiam nullam creavit, cum satis constabat nos nihil 
de doctrinae aestimatione perdidisse. 
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Anno 1678 vacavit unus locus inter socios, nolui tamen interim exami- 
nationi me committere, sed id seniori reliqui neque cum Brown amico 
contendere volui; illi igitur sine rivali contigit electio. Ipse vero tanquam 
capellanus reverendissimo Iohanni Parkero archiepiscopo Tuamensi a 
sacris admissus sum. Mihi dedit praebendam de Kilmainmore cum octo 
vicariis quae simul non mihi sexaginta libras sterlingas annuatim solve- 
bant, et tamen per triginta milliaria in longitudine extendebant; tam 
misere est ea dioecesis Tuamensis impropriationibus et aliis incommodis 
distracta. 

Martis die 17 1678 collegium reliqui suscepto prius gradu magisterii 
comitiis vernis. 

Anno 1674 Aprilis 26 in ecclesia cathedrali Tuamensi sacrum presby- 
teratus ordinem suscepi, ordinem patrono conferente, antea diaconus ordi- 
natus a reverendo admodum Roberto Mossom §8.T.D. episcopo Derensi. 
Cum parabam me ad hos ordines suscipiendos contigit Iacobum 
Ducem Eboracensis postea regem Angliae se Romanum Catholicum decla- 
rasse ; id fere om nibus maximi doloris causa extitit quolibet ominante inde 
Ecclesiae et reipublicae pericula et turbas. Satis perspexi et sensi quod 
inde eminebant mala praesertim clericis, et ego ignem et cruciatus in oculis 
habui et meipsum interim rogabam an poteram religionis causé martyrium 
subire. Satis horrui prospectum, tamen speravi, Deo iuvante, me posse 
quodlibet eius veritatis causd ferre, et ef mente ad ordines accessi. 

Iam vero rure constitutus aliam vivendi formam subivi, et quasi in 
novo orbe vivendum erat. Dum academicus essem contentus commeatu 
collegiali, vix semel mense vel cibo vel potu alio usus sum quam eo quem 
statuta collegii scholaribus assignant. At iam capellanus mensae archi- 
episcopali admotus liberrima edendi et bibendi copia fruebar. Sexdecim 
quotidie ferculis onerata mensa pro prandio et 12 pro coend, cum vini 
varietate largissima et aliorum liquorum generosiorum profusione. Licet 
neque natura edax nec bibax fueram, attamen vix fieri potuit, quin plus- 
quam saluti conveniebat ingererem ; praesertim tam subita mutatio incauto 
nocuit, accedente clero quibus familiariter utebar bibaciore quam oportuit, 
et genio totius populi inter quos versabam compotationibus et epulis 
dedito, terra omnibus ad luxuriam ministrantibus abundante. Hine factum 
erat ut antequam de incommodis aliquod somniarem podagra correptus 
sum. Quod accidit primo mihi anno 1675; ad quam etiam faciebant 
nocturnae lucubrationes, vix enim ad musaeum me recipere potui ante 
mediam noctem et in eo plerumque morabar ad horam secundam matuti- 
nam, licet saepe gravis coena et poculis post coenam. 

Nec solum iis incommodis me involvi sed aliis etiam peccatis et errori- 
bus, quae per totam vitam animum doloribus et cruciatibus affecere et 
afficient. Inter caetera cum nihil praeter beneficium rusticum in oculis 
habui nec ullé ambitione tactus essem ultra progrediendi contentus prae- 
sentibus multam studendicuram abieci ; considerato enim tam cleri quam 
populi statu satis doctus mihi videbar ad quodlibet officium inter eos 
obeundum, nec cur sollicitus essem de multa eruditione rationem ullam 
credidi cum iam nulli usui fore comperiebam pleraque quae didici, et vix 
credendum quantum haec cogitatio industriam meam retardebat. Multum 
hinc temporis perdebam, et horae quae studiis et libris deditae ad progressum 
non contemnendum adiuvarent aut nugis aut ludicris aut ineptiis aut 
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peioribus perditae sunt. Dolet quoties memoriae occurrit quot horas bonas 
vegetus tam animo quam corpore sic locaverim. 

At patronus meus pius et prudens magis mihi consuluit quam ego 
mihi ipsi, et monuit me de erroribus meis nec quid me peccare sustulit 
sine reprehensione. Si quid in concionibus incongruum dubium aut negli- 
genter dictum observavit, id arguebat ; si quid indecens in verbis aut factis 
aut ipse notaverat aut ab aliis audierat, id mihi indicabat et saepe verbis 
satis amaris obiurgabat; dicere solebat se iam senem esse, iam fractum 
animo et corpore morti proximum, iam iam vivos relicturum nec posse diu 
ecclesiae invigilare, me iuvenem esse et sperare se me altiori stationi 
destinari et iam tempestatem esse in qué me illi subeundae idoneum, 
pararem. Omnino igitur dum vegetum dum nondum negotiis distentum 
incumbere me debere iis studiis quae formarent me et pararent ad maiora. 
His persuasus multa feci; patres aliquos, concilia, canonicam legem et 
civilem percurri, licet nec ed diligentié aut attentione qué decuit. Llle 
mecum frequenter confabulari, interrogari, suadere, corrigere et fere 
officio examinatoris et lectoris fungi, praesertim de iis quae ad constitu- 
tionem ecclesiae et disciplinam pertinebat, diligentius inculeare. Grada- 
tim igitur quasi socium et curarum participem me tractabat ; et licet saepe 
imprudentia aut iuvenali fervore ipsi molestus fueram, tamen reprehen- 
sione contentus favore me semper prosecutus est. 

Anno 1679 Duce Ormondiae iam prorege Hiberniae contigit reveren- 
dum virum Phillipum Barber A. M. Cancellarium Sti Patricii Dublin. et 
ministrum Stae Werburgae fatis fungi. Patronus meus iam Dubliniensis 
Archiepiscopus, Kilkenniae versabat proregi officium exhibiturus, mane 
per tabellarium notitiam istius mortis recepit et simul complebantur 
aedes eius petitionibus qui pro amicis solliciti ipsos favori eius com- 
mendare volebant quo beneficium tum vacuum assequerentur. Ipse 
apud aedes eius in comitatu Longafordensi ignarus omnium morabar, 
at priusquam aliquem in cubiculum admisit nuncium direxit ad locum 
ubi essem, iubens me statim ut Dublinium adirem et curam Stae 
Werburgae ad Cancellariatum Sti Patricii pertinentem suscipere; me enim 
illum designasse Cancellarium Sti Patricii, morte incumbentis vacantem. 
Tum egressus cubiculo nunciavit omnibus, qui ipsum sollicitabant de 
beneficio, quod sero accessissent, iam enim ipsum mihi contulisse, et 
statim proregem adivit indicans quid fecisset ; ille subridens artificium 
eius se intelligere indicabat, et contentus satis dispositione, licet a multis 
sollicitatus, sese intermiscere recusavit. 

Nuncius hic omnes meas rationes turbabat et novam rerum faciem 
aperuit. Anno 1676 mortuo Randolpho Ince praeposito id est prae- 
centore cathedralis Stae Mariae Tuamensis, suffectus ipse sum per 
patronum archiepiscopum et satis contentus beneficio opimo nihil ultra 
curabam sed totus in eo fui ut pararem mihi mansionem commodam 
ubi vitam rusticam degerem et quomodo id fieret multum cogitavi. 
Domum in villa Tuamensi comparaveram, et quibusdam utensilibus 
ornaveram, quae necessaria pro tempore videbantur. At quomodo 
cibum et caetera quae ad commode vivendum requiruntur sine uxore 
haberem inexpertus dubitavi. Ut lectus, coquina, linteamenta et 
caetera domestica vitae negotia curarentur rure sine ope foeminae vix 
capere potui. Quam moesta foret vita sine consorte, sine amicis, sine 
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participe curarum quae non ab rure separari poterant ; quomodo aeger 
curarer, quomodo solus familiam ordinarem penitus nescivi. Et forte 
si diu manendum fuisset in eo loco coactus matrimonium contraxissem, 
at Dublinii nil opus mihi his fore satis perspectum habui. Nec tamen 
multum placebat vita coelebs, nec facile penitus omnem matrimonii 
cogitationem deposui, veritus etiam sum laborem et continuam sollici- 
tudinem horrebam, quam amplissima parochia Stae Warburgae secum 
necessario trahit. His curis distentus anno 1679 27 die Aug. Dublinium 
perveni et curae parochiali me addixi et diligens in concionibus visita- 
tionibus aegrorum catechisandis rudibus et aliis officii functionibus omni- 
bus innotescebam. Dies mihi in his occupatus est, noctu studiis et libris 
intento; placuit mihi haec vivendi forma et gratias Deo agebam qui 
me ex segni illo et inerti vitae statu vindicasset, quem ruri agebam. 
Tam enim et mihi et aliis usui esse potui, et negotiis immersum minus 
passionibus et tentationibus mundanis obnoxium me sensi. At statim 
valetudinem mihi vacillare sensi, primo morbillis tune epidemicis et multis 
mortiferis correptus, mox febri et statim podagré. At parum valetudinem 
curabam, cum gratissima esset officii mei executio. 

Anno 1683 a febri male recuperatus Angliam adii et consilio medicorum 
aquis Tunbridgiensibus usus sum. Flagrabant tum factiones inter regios et 
republicanos, et civitatum privilegia per regem imminuebantur, revocatis 
chartis quibus immunitates iis concedebantur. Observabam capita fac- 
tionis contra regem religioni et sobrietati inimica, et numeravi ultra tri- 
ginta praecipuos istius factionis viros tunc aquas illas vitriolatas frequen- 
tantes impietate et vitiis non minus quam factione notabiles ; ex altera 
parte qui pro rege stabant sobrios et religionis sensu imbutos, multo 
tamen minus populares, causa enim quam defendebat genti toti Angli- 
canae displicebat, revera enim rex potestatem arbitrariam inducere et 
papistis favere constabat. Serios igitur cum iis de rerum statu sermones 
habui, illi vero indicabant mihi adversarios regis non patriae amore factioni 
se immiscere, paratos enim esse et patriam et religionem prodere modo Rex 
sese eorum ministerio daret, sed causam eam eligere ut populo placerent 
et ut regem cogerent ad partes suas confugere, quod si faceret ex animo 
tum psum libenter patriotas istos praetensos adiuvare et rempublicam et 
religionem evertere velle, nullam enim illis nec religionis nec iuris curam 
revera esse. Regis igitur partibus se addicere, ne cogerentur factioni 
adversariorum accedere, et eorum ope leges evertere. 

At minime mihi arridebat ea ratio, subrutis enim municipiorum 
privilegiis et electione membrorum summi senatus sublata aut in regia 
potestate redactis electoribus non intelligebam quomodo libertas populi 
defendi potuit, caverent igitur ne regias partes tamdiu foverent donec in 
immensum excrescente eius potestate nihil haberent quod opponeret si 
modo mala uti rex voluerit potentié quam imprudenter illi offerebant. 

Satis conscii videbantur vera esse quae dicerem, at sperabant regem 
non ausurum quid in leges, se enim unanimiter illum deserturos in 
eiusmodi ausis, et magis illum callidum esse quam ut solus facinus tan- 
tum auderet; nec revera multum ausus erat, licet frater cum regiam 
dignitatem adeptus esset tam temerario ausu se perdidit. 

[Paginae 17, 18, 19, 20 desunt in MS.]} 
pag. 21 [. , . yidebantur magis obsidentibus obnoxii.. Inter enim 
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caetera parerga libros de castrorum munimine tractantes perlegissem 
et satis quae ad eam rem spectabant quantum ex libris disci potuerant 
callebam. At omnia munimenta Hiberniae per pacem longam penitus 
neglecta inveni, ita ut per totum iter ne unum tormentum bellicum 
paratum inveni ; pauca fuerunt eius generis et plerumque inepta ad usum 
et sine necessario apparatu vectura scilicet et caeteris ; nec aliqua provisio 
de pulvere pyrico aut globulis expulsoriis nec erant armentaria et si quae 
fuerant aut armis erant vacua aut si quae omnia inepta et minime ad 
usum accommoda. Nec displicebat hic status rerum armatis enim 
factionis papisticae hominibus et tot potestate regni iis per regem Jaco- 
bum commissa satis perspexi illos arma non deposituros nisi bello coactos, 
et quo magis nuda erant castra et fortilitia eo facilius praevideam eos 
posse ad obedientiam reduci. 

Circa medium Septembris anno 1688 redii Dublinium et apud Kil- 
dariam 20 milliaribus a Dublinio distantem audivi de expeditione principis 
Aurasiaci quam meditabatur in Angliam; haec dudum expectavi et com- 
missis turri Londinensi episcopis cum obmurmurationibus et indignatione 
totius gentis saepe amicis dixi me mirari quid sibi voluit rex. Violentis 
enim consiliis et conatibus intempestivis quibus religicnem papisticam 
et potestatem arbitrariam promovebat, ambas quam maxime omnibus 
exosas, animos omnium abalienasset immemor se ad placitum principis 
Aurasiaci regnare, si enim dum in tali fermento populorum ille princeps 
cum 5 millibus armatorum solum apud Londinum aut alibi appulissent 
actum esse de rege. Audito vero iam quae parabat persuadebam mihi 
illum sibi coronam vendicaturum. 

Et hine mihi scrupulus perquam molestus in animo obortus est, 
scilicet quid mihi, siquid eius generis contigerit, faciendum esset. Ex parte 
und stabat fidelitas in regem et iuramenta quae lege iussus de fidelitate 
ed suscepi cum subscriptionibus et declarationibus ad eum finem legitimis, 
satis persuasus haec non eo fine instituta esse ut regi absolutam potestatem 
in leges et subditos conferrent aut ut constitutionem et formam reipublicae 
immutarent, an id tamen praevenire aliter quam bello in regem posset 
dubium suboriebatur ; et licet tale bellum licitum foret, an eo usque pro- 
cedere liceret ut rex penitus deponeretur, vix mihi persuadere potui, quod 
tamen tanquam certum si succederent arma principis Aurasiaci praevi- 
debam. Si igitur a rege starem, servitutem patriae, religionis eversionem, et 
libertatis oppressionem me promoturum sensi ; si a principis partibus regis 
depositioni accederem, quod licere me fieri non putabam. Haec autem 
minimo aliis scrupulum movebant, aut enim credebant rem non ad 
depositionem progressuram, aut si id contigerit, meritum fuisse regem 
utpote incapacem secundum leges regere rempublicam, quibus se tam 
factis quam principiis inimicum declarasset. Quid igitur faciendum 
mihi esset sedulo mecum meditabar, et ut quietum me continerem, 
nec his rebus me intermiscerem tandem statui paratus me providentiae 
subdere nec unquam author fui ut arma aliquis capesseret, at cum 
vidissem totum statum reipublicae eversum abrogatis actibus vulgo of 
settlement and explanation quibus nitebantur protestantium hereditates 
plus duobus millibus nobilium civium et clericorum maxime notae melioris 
nominatim proscriptis, ecclesiae disciplinaé potestate et iurisdictione 
suppressis, restituto clerico papistico beneficiis et promotionibus ecclesi- 
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asticis, ef omnes protestantes bonis exutos, plerosque etiam libertate, et 
per falsas criminationes aut arbitraria mandata carcere inclusos, non 
ulterius dubitavi quin liceret mihi et aliis liberationem eam accipere quam 
providentia obtulit per principem Aurasiacum iam regem agnitum Angliae 
et Scotiae, meque ipsi, tanquam regi et liberatori submittere, praesertim 
cum nihil ad deponendum regem Iacobum aut ipsum promovendum ad 
coronam nec facto aut scripto contulissem ; licere enim me submittere illi, 
cui talis potestas data esset ab ordinibus totius reipublicae et providentia 
divind ut iam submittere. 

Interim substitutus a reverendissimo Francisco Marsh 8. T. D. 
archiepiscopo Dubliniensi commissarius ad visitandum clerum Dublinien- 
sem cum aufugit in Angliam circa mensem Februarii 1688, colore istius 
potestatis in me assumpsi iurisdictionem in totam dioecesim et omnia, 
consentiente clero, ordinavi quasi plend potestateindutus. Sed cum viderem 
eam in se insufficientem esse nec secundum leges posse me eam vindicare, 
procuravi reverendum Antonium episcopum Midensem in custodem 
spiritualitatis eligi a duobus capitulis, scilicet Sanctae Trinitatis et Sancti 
Patricii, archiepiscopo in remotis agente et cum quo commercium 
habere non potuimus, imo per actum parliamenti per regem Jacobum 
ptoscripto, nec eo minus illo consentiente omnia in dioecesi ordinabam. 

Multis cleris aufugientibus in Angliam destitutae erant pleraeque 
parochiales ecclesiae pastoribus ; eas omnes supplevi, fugatis enim clerici 
in remotioribus partibus regni agentibus a beneficiis per violentiam 
papistarum sese ad obeunda officia parochialia in parochiis a propriis 
pastoribus desertis libenter offerebant. Hinc ne una ecclesia in toté dioecesi 
curato destituta mansit per totum oppressionis tempus, et licet papistae fere 
in multis locis ecclesias parochiales vi ingressi sibi retinebant, curati 
tamen officia obibant in domibus privatis. 

In multissimo fere omnibus magni momenti protestantes Dublinienses 
sub difficultatibus quae eos premebant consulere solebant episcopum 
Medensem et me, et consilio nostro utebantur experientia docente non 
sine successu. Hine fere pro oraculis habiti sumus, et quicquid novi aut 
audiverant aut didicissent nobis afferebant, quicquid mali illis illata 
fuissent aut timebant nobis aperiebant; hinc fere tota historia rerum 
factarum innotescebat, litteras privatas sibi directas aut alias compertas, 
publica instrumenta, proclamationes, ardinationes, imo transcripta eorum 
quae in scriniis secretariorum servabantur mihi communicabantur. De 
iis rebus habito saepe colloquio cum amicis frequenter loquebamur, quidem 
quae iis interessent redacta quae disseruimus in chartis amicis in Anglia 
et septentrionali parte Hiberniae communicabant et pro meis satis impru- 
denter venditabant, quae cum iterum per speculatores referebantur parti 
regis Jacobi ipse pro authore omnium habitus sum idque mihi maxime 
nocuit. 

Julii 25, 1689, ego et multi alii capti carceri commissi sumus. 
Ipse in castro Dubliniensi detentus ibi diaria composui omnium quae 
observavi, et saepe commercio tam Romano-Catholicorum quam pro- 
testantium dignatus, qui frequentes me invisebant et libere mecum 
loquuti sunt de rebus publicis, multa didici quae aut fiebant aut strue- 
bantur; interim copiae e Anglia sub Duce Schonenbergensi appulerunt, 
et, usque ad Dundalkiam progressi, illic substituerunt. Id grave fuit pro- 
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testantibus Dubliniensibus qui liberationem a malis impatienter ab iis 
expectabant, at edoctus quam male res cessissent in ducis illius castris, 
militibus fere omnibus morbis consumptis necesse esse iis patientiam quam 
maxime potui inculeandum fere censui. Dissoluta militia ex utraque parte, 
et exercitibus in Hybernia reductis, visum erat Iacobo regi incarceratos 
protestantes liberos dimittere sub cautione fidei iussorum, deliberatum erat 
de me inter alios dimittendo, opponente se meae libertati summo iusticiario 
Regii Tribunalis in Hyberniaé Thoma Nogentio, at pro me stabat amicus 
mihi antiquus Edwardus Herbert, eques, tunc Cancellarius Angliae per 
Iacobum declaratus, qui et ipse religionem reformatam constanter professus 
est, et multorum bonorum quantum in se fuit omnibus eiusdem religionis 
professoribus extitit, in omnibus enim difficultatibus et angustiis ipsis se 
exhibuit patronum et defensorem. Accessit etiam ipse Comes Tirconnell 
et accusante me iusticiario, quod in concionibus meis perfidiam in regem 
docere solebam, respondet Herbertus se me saepius audivisse concio- 
nantem nec unquam aliquid contra regem aut obedientiam ipsi debitam 
animadvertisse, sed e contra semper cum occasio esset me strenue fidem 
in regem docuisse, et mirum sibi videri quod iusticiarius qui nunquam 
concionanti mihi adfuisset contrarium assereret, nullo teste aurito producto 
quo crimen in me probaretur. Adiecit praeterea etiamsi verum esset 
quod obiiciebatur me libertate scilicet male usurum tamen minus noxae 
rebus regiis contingeret in praesente rerum statu ex perverso usu meae 
libertatis quam ex invidid in regem oriunddé a detentione med in carcere 
sine aliqui causi. Sic tandem, scilicet 4 Decembris 1689, post fere 
quinque mensalem incarceratus libertati restitutus officia functionis me 
diligenter obivi. 

At cirea principium Iunii 1690 iterum carceri cum toto grege pro- 
testantium ad tria ad minimum millia custodiae commissus sum, et ibi 
mansi donec victoria regis Gulielmi ad Boynum fiuvium profligavit omnes 
contrariae partis professos propugnatores. 

At tum maxime mihi cavendum esse putavi ne alicuius inhumani con- 
silii autor aut fautor essem contra eos qui Iacobaeae factioni favebant. 
Satis constabit nullam sperandam iis esse gratiam, nisi agnoverint regem 
Gulielmum, et sese praesenti rerum administrationi submitterent, data 
subiectionis fide per sacramentum. Sedulo igitur sacerdotes Romanos 
conyeni, et eos serio admonui ne authores essent summae perniciei sibi et 
amicis suis, eos a praestando fidelitatis iuramento Regi Gulielmo et 
Mariae Reginae ut leges iussere dissuadendo, variis argumentis et exemplis 
id ipsis licere contendi, et multis eorum persuasi, qui a suis consulti 
similiter porsuaserunt, populo a se pendenti in casibus conscientiae ; 
pauci igitur se iuramento eo se regi et reginae obligare recusarunt, 
unde protectionem et securitatem statim assequuti sunt, et ex eo tempore 
humane cum ipsis agere nec ut memorem iniuriam quas ab ipsis tuli 
mecum statui. Unde quaedam mihi incommoda orta sunt, at multa 
animae meae quies et non levia religionis reformatae momenta inde 
contigerunt ; et firmiter credo si omnes eadem moderatione cum debité 
curd et propriis mediis usi fuissent, iam magna pars Romanorum 
Catholicorum sese reformatae religioni adiunxissent. Constitutis guberna- 
toribus regni Hiberniae a rege Gulielmo, licet tota regio reducta non esset 
ad eius obedientiam, Limericum enim et fere tota provincia Connactiae cum 
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parte, magna parte Momoniae pro rege Iacobo stabat. Applicuit se rex 
ad implenda beneficia ecclesiastica iam vacantia in quae quatuor episco- 
patus et unus archiepiscopatus numerabantur, scilicet archiepiscopatus 
Cassiliensis, episcopatus Elphinensis, Clocherensis, Clonfertensis, et 
Derensis. Ipse ab ipso ad episcopatum Derensem, reditibus opimum, 
nominatus sum, ac per literas patentes gerentes datum nono Ianuarii 
1690 [1639] et consecratus fui in ecclesia Stae Trinitatis 25 Iantii per 
Franciscum archiepiscopum Dubliniensem Antonium Midensem.? 

Mense Martio sequente adivi Derriam et ad ordinandum episcopaturn 
tum valde confusum et neglectum me applicui cum industria quam potui 
maxima. Terram fere desolatam inveni, villas et domos combustas ; in- 
quisitione facté comperi fuisse in dioecesi Derensi ante turbas bovini 
generis animalia circa 250,000, relicta sunt post solutam obsidionem 
Derensem circa 300; ex 460,000 equini generis duo equi claudi et muti- 
lati, septem oves et duo porci, nullae vero gallinacii generis, unde miserum 
fuisse statum istius provinciae satis constat. Deficientibus animalibus, 
gramen et herbae in mirum modum creverunt, et forte iniecto igne cum 
aruerint magni tractus terrae arserunt, ita quod idem ignis per 18 milliaria 
excurreret, et per omnes fere regiones vicinas vagaret; contigit vero 
abeuntibus nativis Hibernicis post solutam obsidionem Derensem manere 
fruges per eos terrae commissas, immaturas adhuc, nec ignis concipiendi 
capaces, eas igitur maturescentes collegére relicti populi, et inde famem 
evitavere ; superfluas vere, et ad victum non necessarias, ad castra tulere 
et inde reportarunt vaccas et oves et caetera necessaria cum pecuniis, e 
Scotia etiam multaanimalia tam bovini equini et ovini quam pennati generis 
comportarunt et multiplicatis praecipue et fere ultra fidem porcis satis 
victus suppetebat ; at clerici male se habebant, parum aut nihil beneficiis 
possessoribus reddentibus. Multi erant non residentes qui alibi beneficiati 
per curatos parochiis inserviebant ; moniti curatos providere, responderunt 
non sufficere ad sustinendum curatum proficua, et mihi si vellem 
sequestrari ea in usum curati permisére ; ego vero iniquum duxi eos qui 
redditus opimos ex beneficiis tempore pacis retulere parvo admodum 
stipendio curatis assignato, iam proventu diminuto curam animarum in 
me reiicere, nec populum iam pauperem dignum sud curd ostendere ; 
graviter tuli eorum negligentiam, eosque docui me expectare aut quod 
resignarint beneficia aut curatum providerint; si resignaverint spondebam 
me statim de curd providere, si recusaverint monui eos me per censuras 
ecclesiasticas compulsurum, et in eum finem processum contra eos 
formavi, et procedente causé ad excommunicationem consultis iurisperitis 
se submiserunt, et curatos constituerunt; conflavit vero haec res non 
parum mihi invidiae apud clerum. Quantum ad clericos residentes quibus 
non suppediebat quantum ad victum sufficeret ex beneficiis iis, propriis 
sumptibus suppetias tulit, donec proventus proprii sufficerent. 

Keclesias dioecesis neglectu et belli furore multum ruinosas inveni, 
quasdam etiam igne absumptas ; ad reparandas eas me accinxi et visitando 
ecclesiatim parochianos hortatus sum, ne corruere sinerent labentes, id 
magni sumptus iis causam aliquando fore, quod iam parvis praevenire pote- 
rant, et partim suadela partim portionem sumptus conferendo omnes eccle- 


? The other names are not supplied in the MS., but the following bishops were also 
joined in the consecration ; William, bishop of Kildare ; John, bishop of Killaloe ; and 
Narcissus, bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, 
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sias reparari obtinui, septemque aut igni consumptas aut vetustate collapsas 
aut nunquam a reformationis tempore reparatas reaedificandas curavi ; 
disciplinam ecclesiasticam quantum potui restauravi, constitutis guardianis 
inquisitoribus clericis parochialibus et ludimagistrisin undquaéque parochia, 
a quibus rationem tam in generali visitatione quam parochialibus exegi, 
et coram me notatos, aut a guardianis delatos, prosequendos curavi et ad 
poenitentiam agendam coegi, et processibus causisque audiendis in curiis 
consistorialibus ipse praesens plerumque invigilavi. Quae omnia nova et 
fere insolita primo multum tam laicis quam clericis bilem movebant, at 
postea cum utilitas eiusdem curae aperte constabat laudem inde lucratus 
sum. 

Clerum multum hortatus fui ad frugalitatem sobrietatem et diligentiam, 
praesertim ut cum schismaticis colloquia conferant et ad conformitatem 
cum ecclesid adducere conarentur; id vero frustra fore persuadere mihi 
nitebantur, adeo enim inveterata esse eorum praeiudicia et odia ut sine 
vi aut miraculo ut amoverentur sperari non posse. At rem tentandum 
esse duxi, et in parochialibus visitationibus, ubi frequentes plerumque 
erant schismatici vel curiositatis gratia vel negotiorum, orationes habui quae 
videbantur ex occasione potius quam meditato effusae ; de aliquo articulo 
deseruimus inter eos et ecclesiam, nec sine fructu quibusdam persuasis 
aliis dubitare coactis et omnibus fatentibus se nova quaedam audivisse in 
gratiam ecclesiae lege stabilitae et fortiora quam dici posse putabant. 

Anno 1692 aestate Londinium adivi colloquia habiturus cum societate 
Londiniensi ad quos comitatus Derensis tanquam proprietarios pertinebat. 
A prima fundatione et constitutione eius societatis multae lites et contro- 
versiae inter eam et episcopos praedecessores meos intercedebant tam de 
terris quam piscariis ; proximus meus decessor, scilicet reverendus admodum 
Doctor Hopkins, longam contentionis serram fere in omnibus curiis cum 
illis reciprocavit. Interceptam inveni bello interveniente, necessario re- 
suscitandam nisi amica aliqua accommodatione sopitam ; proposui igitur 
conditiones aequas ut mihi videbatur, plura etiam concessurus, si ratio id 
exigeret. At qui eorum negotia apud Derriam procurabat, schismaticus 
cum esset inveteratus, omni nisu moliebatur ne pax inter nos fieret multis 
mendaciis et accusationibus alienare a me animos eorum qui societatem 
constituebat, qui ipsi plerumque schismaticis favebant, effecitque ut omnes 
pacis conditiones repudiarent. 

Civitate itidem Londino-Derensi fere tota bello depopulata et civibus 
qui magistratum gerere idonei erant viduata, quatuor relicti et praesentes 
soluta obsidione novos cives Aldermannos scilicet Burgenses elegerunt, 
ipsi schismatis fautores fere omnes eius generis novos cives constituere ; 
totam igitur civitatem sub eorum imperio et potestate inveni, qui gnari me 
ecclesiam studiose fovere et mediis utifactioni eorum noxiis futuris eaque 
effectum ad detrimentum schismatis sortiri omnibus modis me impedire 
negotia mihi facessere studuere, et societati de me multa et gravia 
conquesti sunt, firmamque quam a me tenuere perfide procuratori 
negotiorum societatis tradiderunt, unde mihi necessariae lites et ad curias 
accessus et refugia. 

Anno 1693 meditanti mihi quomodo me utilem schismaticis praeberem 
et membra ecclesiae lege stabilitae firmarem occurrit ; schismaticcs se 
totos scripturae auctoritate fundare, religionem suam scripturae con- 
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formem esse et ea niti, nostram humana praescriptione stabiliri nec posse 
ea in quibus a schismaticis dissentimus authoritate divind aut sacrae 
scripturae testimonio aut exemplis firmari; haec tantd confidentia 
iactabantur, ut fere omnes nostri videbantur agnoscere quod licet nihil in 
fide vel liturgiis aut modo Dei colendi in ecclesié contrarium esset, 
tamen auctoritate ecclesiae et humanae prudentiae regulis solis intro- 
ductae fuissent, modum vero quo utebantur schmismatici simpliciorem 
esse et magis scripturae congruere. Id mihi mirum videbatur, et sic 
dispositis nostris et illis minime sperare potui aut me posse persuadere 
illis sese ecclesiae adiungere aut nostris firmiter adhaerere. Ut igitur 
errori huic obviam irem, scripsi librum cui titulus ‘ The inventions of 
men in the worship of God,’ in quo liquide ostendi nostrum modum 
colendi Deum scripturis conformem esse, illorum vero non solum non 
congruere sed contrarium esse. Scriptus est liber stylo modesto sine 
asperitate aut verbis irritantibus, et quod satis mirum eo magis eos 
irritabat. Iratiet fere ad furorem perciti non habebant quod criminarentur 
saltem qued stylum et modum ac ratiocinia proponendi, videre se iam 
vocari ad probandum quod pro concesso hactenus habuissent, scilicet 
modum suum colendi conformem esse scripturis, nostrum iis non niti, 
saltem non praecipi; haec erat arx praecipua et praesidium firmissimum, 
quibus se tutos credebant. At facto in haec impetu et iis quibus maxime 
fidebant dirutis, improviso aggressu fere obrui videbantur. Non iam ad 
ratiocinia aut longas consequentiarum deductiones vocabantur, non ad 
humanae prudentiae regulas aut auctoritatem ecclesiae, sed ad ipsas 
scripturas et verba eorum planissima, quae imparati proferre non potuere, 
et quo magis quaerebant eo difficiliorem rem comperti sunt. 

Mirum mihi ipsi fuit tam subitam mutationem hunce librum secutum 
fuisse. Nostri qui prius fere silentes sustinebant scommata et continuas 
altercationes schismaticorum, quorum aures continuis ratiociniis et 
insultationibus obtundebantur nec in congressibus, compotationibus 
conviviis ullibi quiescere poterant, sed quasi victi et muti silebant, iam 
quasi novis animis reviviscentes vice sud adversarios aggressi ad scripturas 
provocabant, iisque feliciter insultabant, et vitare eiusmodi congressus 
cogebant ; imo quasi conscii victoriae in se reportatae a nostris, ministri 
eorum conventiones de religione nobis cum suis prohibuere. Ingens post 
haec de litibus religiosis silentium, et inviti ad disputationes jprotracti 
multum nostris quietis et gaudii praebuere. 

At ministri de responso solliciti Josephum Boyse veterem mihi 
adversarium suscitavere, et Robertus Craighead minister Derensis ipse 
etiam aliud exornavit, publicatis his responsis plenis calumniis persona- 
libus, falsis rerum narrationibus ubique fere perversis verborum meorum 
sensibus et quod magis editoribus nocuit minime sibi congruentibus, 
iudicio fere omnium communi imparia habebantur. 

M. Boyse multa quae petebam concedenda agnovit, caeterum relicta 
sacra scriptura prudentiae humanae regulas ad vindicandas praxes suas 
contra ratiocinia e libris sacris producta advocabat, et ubi defuit responsum 
probabile opprobriis et scommatibus vim argumentorum evitare studebat, 
omnibus artificiis quibus uti solent causae malae defensores adhibitis ; ubi 
praxis eorum quae nullum colorem admittere potuerunt summa confidentia 
negabat. M. Craighead nihil fere, quod sensum aut rationem olebat, 
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protulit ; inde contemptu fere omnium eius liber scriptorem ‘exposuit ; 
contrarius interim M. Boyse magis quam mihi pressus argumentis 
e directorio eorum et confessione fidei petitis facile se expediebat negando 
se illis obligatum esse. 

His respondi in libro cui titulus ‘ An admonition to the dissenters of the 
diocess of Derry,’ in quo facta negata liquido probavi, concessiones 
Mri Boyse notavi, contrarietates inter ipsum et alium advocatum expcesui, 
et ratiocinia si quae protulisti retundi. 

Iteratas ab illo objectiones refelli in secundd admonitione in qué 
artificia quibus usus est palam et facta quae ille negare ausus est demon- 
stravi. Nec multo opus labore, omnibus enim notissima erant. Prodierunt 
stricturae quaedam in hunc librum, sed clam et secreto nec vendibiles, 
unde constabat quod ipsos authores de illis puduit. 

Anno 1697 librum cui titulus ‘De origine mali’ emisi. M. Bayle 
stricturas in eum priusquam legisset edidit; mirum non videbitur quod 
neque sensum neque vim argumentorum assecutus est, cum non aliter 
ipsi notus esset liber, quam ex sciographiaé quédam sive contracté quidam 
eius enarratione quam vir doctus M. Bernard in Gallico quodam opere 
vocato ‘ Oewvrage de Scavans’ dedisset. 

Postea Wolfius libro latine scripto quaedam in meo impugnavit. 
Demum quidam anonymus in libro Gallico cui titulus ‘ Tentamina 
Theodicii sive Essay de Theodicio.’ Primus impugnabat ea impudenter et 
impie quae protulissem ; 2% sine multo acumine sed serio et cum quidam 
gravitate ; tertius modeste et sedulo sed sine viribus. 

Anno 1689 revocatis omnibus donationibus possessionum con- 
fiscatarum in Hibernia ad eos pertinentes qui armis contra Gulielmum 
regem concertati sunt. 

[Caetera desunt.] 


BRITISH CONVERTS TO CATHOLICISM IN PARIS, 1702-1789. 


Tae community of the Nouvelles Catholiques, for the instruction of 
female converts from protestantism, was founded in Paris by Gondi, 
and, after occupying several sites, eventually settled in the rue 
St. Anne, in a house presented to it by Marshal Turenne on his 
abjuration. The national archives possess the register. of admis- 
sions from 1702 to 1789. I have extracted the names of British 
subjects and of French residents in England. - Huguenot children, 
it is well known, were taken from their parents and placed in this 
and other convents, but there is no trace or probability indeed of 
compulsion in the case of foreigners. There areinstances, it will be 
observed, of the daughters of Huguenot refugees in England and of 
the offspring of mixed marriages being placed in the institution. 
Some stayed only a few weeks ; others, especially girls of tender age, 
several years. Abjuration in nearly every case preceded departure. 
The wife of Marshal de Gramont, daughter of the duc de Noailles,. 
seems to have befriended a number of the converts, both French 
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and British. The institution possessed 1,354 books, apparently the 
confiscated library of the protestant church at Charenton. There 
was a similar institution for male converts near the Jardin des 
Plantes, but its records have disappeared. I have corrected the 
spelling of names of places, some of which are phonetic in the 
original : 


Clare, Agatha, 25, native of New England, wife of —— Clare. 1708. 

Lefévre, Helen, 28, London, wife of Jacinthe Filebert, of the king’s life 
guard. 1711. 

Toussaints, Elizabeth, 40, London, wife of Joseph Belair, surgeon. 
1713. 

Morgan, Bridget, 17, Cork, daughter of Cha’ M., goldsmith to the 
king of England, and Catherine Herondell. Brought by Madame 
Mauran her aunt ; had abjured at Nantes. 1718. 

Smith, Me, Irish. Went to live at St Germain. 1714. 

Shee, Mary, 20, Dublin, d. of Nicholas Shee & Eleanor Dorcelle. 1717. 

Berkley, Mary Ann Morgan Allier, 18, London, d. of Maurice B. & 
Anne Morgan. 1717-22. 

Cockburn, Madelaine, 28, Edinburgh. ‘Transferred to convent at 
St Germain. 1720. 

Macneal, Anne, 22, Daf (?), Scotland, d. of John M. & Margaret 
Witherington. Went back to her mother, a catholic. 1720. 

Clark, Sarah,' 17, d. of Capt. Walter Clark & Jane Forest. 1721. 

Vic or Wick, Margaret, 10, London, d. of a watchmaker, mother a 
protestant living in Paris. 1722. 

Ditchfield, Jane, 23, London, widow of Jacques Corembon (?), pro- 
cureur. Transferred to Hospitaliéres of St. Marcel. 1722. 

Owen, Mary de Marne, 12, London, d. of a barrister & of —— de Marne. 
Brought by her mother, a convert, married to de Marne, a catholic, 
living in Paris. Brought by Ingleton, superior of the English college, 
Paris. Went back to her mother, & 2 days afterwards entered convent 
of St. Joseph. 1723-24. 

Power, Frances Louise Jane de, 18, Montpellier, her father ex-captain 
in Fitzgerald’s regiment, Irish, & her mother Mary Fitzgerald, born 
catholic. Went to Benedictine convent at Leucque (?). 1724. 

Wilkinson, Eliz**, 12, London, d. of Ja* W., tradesman & Mary 
Biddle dec’. Father re-married. To be taken by him to Nouvelles 
Catholiques at Rouen. 1724. 

Hook, Mary, 9, d. of Hook, protestant minister, a convert. To go to 
convent at Cambray. 1724. 

Sharp, Eliz*, 25, Essex, widow of Dt Sharp, formerly Anglican 
minister, both parents had abjured. Went to English convent, faubourg 
St. Antoine. 1724. 

Morrison, Mary, 16, London, d. of W™ & Anne M. First at a 
quakers’ school, then brought by her father to convent near Amiens to 
learn French; the abbess brought her 28"¢ Oct. 1724 to the Nouvelles 


1 Probably the Demoiselle Clark, who was imprisoned in Paris, for what reason does 
not appear, in 1725, and for whose liberation her mother applied through Ambassador 
Walpole. (Arch. Nat. O' 372.) 
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Catholiques (apparently without the consent of her parents). Died 
12t Nov. after 10 days’ illness, received on deathbed confirmation and 
extreme unction. 1724. 

Cuan, Margaret, 18, London, d. of Pierre C., secondhand clothes 
dealer, native of Tours, protestant refugee in London, & Aimée Crochart 
dec’, 1725. 

Nutelle (?), Mary, 18, Rochdale, d. of Jn° N., draper, & Mary Hott 
dec*. In service with a protestant jeweller in Paris. 1725. 

Anderson, Cecilia, 24, Auconact (?), Ireland, d. of Jn° A. dect & Mary 
Rutledge. Had been living 2 years at Aire, Artois, with her uncle Rut- 
ledge, ex-captain in Berwick’s regiment. Left without abjuration. 1725. 

Mackenzie, Eliz", 20, Stonehaven, Scotland, orphan. Brought by 
Smith, procureur of Scotch college, Paris. 1726. 

Lasagette, Rebecca, 9, London. 1728-37. 

Cags (Cox ?), Anne, 20, Binne (?), 30 miles from London, d. of Hy C. 
& Eliz‘ Hasle. 1729. 

Macarthy, Jane, 14, Charme, Vivarais, d. of ex-captain & Catherine 
Fléchier. Sent to her aunt in Paris. 1729. 

Mackenzie, Anne, elder sister of Eliz** M., who returned with her in 
order, as she did not understand French, to explain to her in Scotch 
(Gaelic ?) the virtues of the catholic faith. 1729. 

Norcliffe, Eliz, London, d. of colonel in Queen Anne’s army & 
Eliz Fox. 1730. 

Nassy, Eliz*®, 21, wife of Robt Bothwell, Hellworth (?), England. 1781. 

Rich, Charlotte Mary, 13, London, father dec’, mother’s name 
Younger. To go to convent in diocese of Metz. 1781. 

Jones, Mary, Cherbury, d. of Robt J., farmer & Eliz® Bridgwater ; 
had abjured in London. Went to M™ Berkley. 1732. 

Drummond, Mary, 18, Edinburgh, did not know a word of French ; 
brought by Smith, of Scotch College. 1732. 

Drummond, Anne, 14, Edinburgh, orphan; brought by Smith. 
Went to M™ Penton (or Fenton) at English convent St. Marceau. 
1735-38. 

Stone, Eliz, 25, d. of Cha* §. & Susan Hill, wife of Francois 
Gambier, servant, catholic, who brought her to Paris to be made a catholic. 
Went back to him after abjuration. 1736. 

Blythe, Mary, 10, London, d. of James B. & Mary Carr. 1787-41. 

Alexander, Elizt®, London. Refused to return to England with her 
father, but went to a lady in Paris. 1737. 

Brady, Mary, 13, Dublin, d. of Patrick B. dec’ & Judith Ralphstone. 
1739-42. 

Hervey, Margaret, 62, Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, wife of Antoine 
Montonnier, catholic, who had persuaded her to come to France to be 
made a catholic. Returned to England on account of his death. 1789-41. 

Jones, Martha, 17, Edinburgh, d. of Cha* J., cornet in Black Watch, 
& Eliz Douglas. 1789-41. 

Gocheron, Anne, 28, London, d. of protestant refugee, wife of Claude 
Chenuat, who had abjured catholicism in London, but was now at the 
Nouveaux Catholiques (institution for male converts), both desiring to 
become catholics, 
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Alexander, Jane, 14, Dublin, d. of Tho* W. dect & Anne Annter 
(Hunter ?), a convert. Taken by mother from protestant grandfather. 
1740. 

Huddleston, Catherine, 45, Cumberland, d. of. Lord M. (sic), a 
protestant, wife of John Cassin, of Queensborough, Ireland. Went to 
live at Boulogne for her health. 1740-48. 

Brady, Catherine, 25, Kildare, d. of protestant minister & Lettice 
Rollay. 1740-42. 

Clony, Margaret, 18, London, d. of Timothy C., tailor, a catholic, & 
Jane Lewson, protestant. 1741. 

St. Hyacinthe, Susan Charlotte Pauline, 16, Worcestershire, d. of 
Paul de St. H. & Susan Marconnet. 1741. 

Stratton, Emily, 16, London, orphan: brought by mistress in Paris to 
whom she was apprenticed & towhom she went back after abjuration. 1743. 

Chenuat, Elizt®, 12, London, d. of Claude Chenuat, octroi collector at 
barriére St. Marcel, & Anne Gocheron, convert. 1744. 

Sobieski Stuart, Jemima, born at Kensington, 9 Oct. 1787 old style, 
d. of the late Monsieur Stuart, colonel of infantry, & Dame Sarah Hall. 
Entered 31 July 1748 on the recommendation of the procureur & of Pére 
Massé, cordelier. M. & M™e Nunesse undertook to pay for her. Handed 
over to her mother 25 June 1751 after confirmation, penitence, & eucharist 
with great piety. 

Fuller, Anne, 10, London, d. of Geo. F., dec’, officer, and Margaret 
———. Brought by grandmother, a catholic. 1748-54. 

Lisle, Eliz*®, 21, York, d. of HY L., protestant minister, & Sarah 
Whittle. 1750. 

Magenis, Eleanor, 17, London, d. of James M. & Mary O’Danell. 
1750. 

Burke, Eliz, 12, London, father victualling officer (army contractor ?) 
at London, mother Elizt* Dass, protestant. 1752. 

Stradick, Angelica, 17, London, d. of navy captain & —— Clay. Left 
to be chambermaid in Paris. 1755. 

Kay, Lucy, 20, Lancashire, d. of Jn° K. dec’ & Anne Oult dec*, 
Entered voluntarily. 1757. 

Gray, Eliz*, 25, St. Tregnon (?) near Stirling, d. of Jn° G., farmer, 
& Helen Dow dec’. Returned to Scotland. 1757-65. 

Oliphant, Margaret, 16, Edinburgh, d. of Lawrence O. & Jane Douglas. 
Entered voluntarily. Left to go to M™ Rothes. 1761-65. 

Drummond, Agnes, 14, Edinburgh, d. of Alexander D., mother 
protestant. Brought by M"* Drummond alias Smith, on whose death 
she went back to Edinburgh to her aunt M'™ Downie, a catholic. 
1776-78. 

Smith, Eliz, 12, brought by Comtesse de Gourey. 1782. 

J. G. ALGER. 
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Reviews of Books 


Introduction aux Etudes Historiques. Par C. VY. Lananors et C. 
Seianosos. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1898.) 


Tue authors of this little book have prepared an admirable set of in- 
structions and warnings to those engaged in the study of historical docu- 
ments, which, if they do not contain anything very new to advanced 
historians, will be of the greatest service to young aspirants, and to that 
very large class of persons who, without being young, deal with evidence 
in a more or less reckless manner. This is especially the case with the 
earlier part of the book, which is mainly the work of M. Langlois, 
though one recognises in him the medievalist who is mainly concerned 
with charters and chronicles, and has little to do with the vast collections 
of letters and despatches which form the most important part of the 
materials offered to the writer who deals with more recent times. No 
doubt the general principles laid down by M. Langlois are the same in 
both cases, but there are special counsels and warnings for him who is 
hampered by a profusion of materials as well as for him who is troubled 
by their comparative rarity. The student of the earliest periods, too, 
may wish that M. Langlois had dwelt at greater length on the value 
and limitations of the evidence from archeology, while the inferences 
to be drawn from permanent institutions as bearing upon states of 
society in the ages when they sprang up seems also to deserve larger 
treatment than they receive. The argument (p. 29, note 1) against the 
necessity of a knowledge of geography to the historian is, perhaps, only 
badly expressed. What M. Langlois appears to mean is that the histo- 
rian does not need to know, for instance, how deep the Atlantic is, or the 
connexion between mountain ranges and thunderstorms. He might be 
taken, especially by a young reader, to mean that the different conforma- 
tion of the east and west coasts of Greece had nothing to do with the 
relations of the Greek states respectively with Asia and Italy. 

The second part of the book, mainly the work of M. Seignobos, natu- 
rally gives rise to more difference of opinion, as it concerns itself no 
longer with the examination of sources, but with the conditions and 
objects of historical writing. M. Seignobos, with the full approval of 
his coadjutor, writes, it must be remembered, under the influence of the 
reaction which has happily sprung up in France against the sweeping 
and inconclusive views of the ‘literary school,’ and it may fairly be 
questioned whether he has not run into the opposite error of decrying 
all attempts to mark out causation in history, and of enlarging upon 
the effects of small causes at the expense of large ones. M. Seignobos, 
for instance, writes— 
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Tl faut done résister 4 la tentation naturelle de distinguer les faits en grands 
et petits. Il répugne d’admettre que de grands effets puissent avoir de petites 
causes, que le nez de Cléopatre ait pu agir sur l’empire romain (p. 215). 


We have heard of Cleopatra’s nose before. What has hitherto been 
unheard of is that a man with a tenth part of M. Seignobos’s good sense 
should have repeated the saying with approval. Does he mean that if 
Cleopatra’s nose had been a quarter of an inch shorter than it was 
Anthony would not have taken up with some other young woman whose 
nose was of more suitable proportions ? Or, if he means that Anthony’s 
own temperament was at fault, in what way did that affect the Roman 
empire? If Octavius had been dangling after some pretty Italian girl, 
and had consequently allowed Anthony to guide his fleet to victory at 
Actium, how would this have altered the fortunes of the world? 
Certainly the emperors would have been different, and Anthony and his 
descendants would have ruled the state in the place of Augustus, Tiberius 
and so forth ; and, as the individual characters of the Anthonies would 
have differed from those of the Caesars, the account which Tacitus would 
have had to give of court-life would have been somewhat different. That 
the imperial government would have been settled much as it was under 
the Caesars will be the view taken by those who believe that whilst small 
causes produce small results large causes produce large ones. 

Another example, which comes nearer home, appears to be equally 
misleading. 


L’Angleterre au xvi‘ siécle a changé trois fois de religion par la mort d’un 
prince (Henri, Edouard, Marie). L’importance doit se mesurer non 4 la taille 
du fait initial mais 4 la taille des faits qui en sont résultés (7b.). 


How very superficial this is! The fact is that there were currents of 
opinion in England at the end of the reign of Henry VIII which would 
have led the country onward at the accession of Edward VI, and currents 
of opinion at the end of the reign of Edward which would have led the 
country backward at the accession of Mary. The changes would, no 
doubt, in either case have come more slowly if the wishes of the rulers 
had been different, but they would have come all the same. 

The strong tendency displayed by M. Seignobos to magnify the effects 
of personal causes, and to minimise thé effects of currents of feeling pro- 
duced by more general causes, makes the careful student of history reluc- 
tant to take him as a guide in larger matters. He has, indeed, much 
valuable criticism to bestow on shallow and unfounded theories, because 
he has a very proper horror of talk about universal progress, the histori- 
cal mission of a nation, and so forth; but, in my opinion at least, he 
fails to note the course of historical evolution in the struggle of men in 
groups against habits which either the whole group or the influential 
members of it recognise as objectionable, and in their prolonged 
efforts strive to free themselves from. No doubt each single member 
of that group, whether it be called a clan, a nation, or a church, or any- 
thing else, has its own peculiarity, but it is only when these different 
appreciations are fused together that a common dislike is the result and 
a common line of action ensues. Italian unity, for instance, became 
idealised in our own day because an increasing number of Italians agreed, 
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in wanting to be rid of the Austrians. They did not begin with the idea, 
the idea came because it was the antithesis of a condition they detested. 
Fuori i Tedesch. was prior to Italia wna. SamMvuet R. GARDINER. 


The History of Mankind. By Professor FriepricH RatzEu. Translated 
from the second German edition by A. J. Butter, M.A. ; with intro- 
duction by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L., F.R.S. Vols. I. and Il. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1896, 1897.) 


THE wide range and necessarily elaborate subdivision of the study of 
mankind, and the abundance and variety of recent observations in all its 
departments, have made the systematic treatment of anthropology very 
much more difficult, in proportion to its growth, than is the case with 
most other sciences, and in particular have at the same time rapidly 
made antiquated the earlier surveys of the subject as a whole, and 
deterred the majority of anthropologists from the attempt to replace 
them. 

Professor Ratzel’s previous work had sufficiently illustrated his wide 
familiarity with the subject, and his powers of lucid and systematic 
treatment. Consequently, when, in 1885, the first edition of his ‘ Vélker- 
kunde ’ appeared, it was recognised, both in Germany and elsewhere, as 
a masterly summary of our present knowledge of the lower races of 
mankind, and of their modes of life, and took rank at once both as a 
popular exposition and as a systematic textbook of ethnology. A second 
edition, much revised and somewhat condensed, was published in 1894-95, 
But unfortunately, in this country at all events, the ‘ Vélkerkunds’ in its 
original form had no prospect of admission among a large class of readers 
with a direct interest in the habits and beliefs of ‘ savages,’ and in many 
instances with exceptional facilities for the collection of anthropological 
data. Mr. Butler’s translation should prove a successful attempt to meet 
this difficulty. It is based on the second German edition above men- 
tioned, and has been revised, in part by Mr. Henry Balfour, in part by 
Mr. Ling Roth. The translation appears to be accurately rendered, and 
is frequently happy in expression. For a popular edition, it has been 
thought unnecessary to adhere to any definite system of transliteration 
of the proper names; and this decision is defended at length in the 
translator's preface ; though it may be doubted whether, with a convenient 
if novel code rapidly coming into general use—and even adopted 
intermittently by some newspapers—this adherence to sea-captains’ ortho- 
graphy will be a real gain to the book in the long run, and more par- 
ticularly in the use of the index. 

The two volumes alrealy published include, besides Professor Tylor’s 
short but very suggestive introduction, and preliminary chapters on the 
principles of ethnology, the detailed accounts of the American Pacific, 
the light-coloured south and central African, and the negro races ; leaving 
northern Africa, Asia, and Europe for treatment in the third volume. The 
account of each group is preceded by a sketch of its habitat, and devotes 
separate sections to physical and mental character, dress, weapons, and 
other property, social and political constitution, and religious beliefs and 
practices. All the eleven hundred illustrations, which give its peculiar 
value to the original ‘ Vélkerkunde,’ have been reproduced in the transla- 
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tion. In the original, several of these were wrongly described, and a few 
mistakes are to be looked for in the English edition, but the descriptive 
list which follows the translator's” preface has been carefully revised. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that the illustrations have not been at the 
same time numbered consecutively ; for the page references to the English 
version do not, of course, correspond with those to the original German ; 
and moreover there are often two or more cuts on a page, and 
frequently several objects represented in the same cut. The paper, type, 
and rendering of the illustrations are all excellent; the numerous 
coloured plates, though occasionally overcrowded and overcoloured, are 
a great addition to the book. 

The almost uniform absence of references to authorities in the text, 
and in regard even to some of the illustrations, perhaps justifies the hope 
that the third volume will not be allowed to close without at least a list 
of sources, if not a select bibliography. The latter feature would very 
greatly increase the usefulness of the work to more advanced students. 

J. L. Myres. 


The Cults of the Greek States. By Lewis Ricnwarp Farnetu, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1896.) 


Tu1s work supplies the student of Greek religion with the kind of help 
which has been much needed for many years. In the two volumes now 
published Mr. Farnell gives, besides three introductory chapters, a full 
account of the cults of Zeus, Hera, Athena, Artemis, and Aphrodite, with 
their kindred forms Hekate, Eileithyia, and the like. The worship of each 
deity is treated from three points of view—the places at which and the 
names under which the deity is worshipped, the cult monuments, and the 
ideal representations of the deity. The references, instead of being heaped 
up, according to the common practice, at the bottom of each page, form a 
separate supplement at the end of the chapters treating of each deity. 
This plan has much to recommend it, especially in such a subject as this, 
where references must be numerous. It is very convenient to be able to 
study the ancient authorities together; on the other hand, owing to 
the method in which the references are arranged, it is by no means 
always easy to refer back from the supplement to the discussion in the 
text. 

The treatment of the subject is, as it should be, for the most part 
historical. A complete account of the individual cults is of much greater 
use to the student than any elaborate attempt to attach Greek religion to 
sun-gods or totems or cornspirits. Of sun-gods, indeed, Mr. Farnell is an 
avowed opponent, and in his first volume spends perhaps more space and 
time than are necessary in convincing the English reader that the sun- 
god is nought, and that philological attempts to explain the names of 
Greek gods are vain. In the opinion of most English readers at least, 
the sun-god has been dethroned for more than a decade, and the present 
generation of philologists has ceased to expound mythological problems. 
On the other hand, it may be doubted whether the newer hypotheses offer 
better explanations or elucidate more of the known facts than the discarded 
sun-god theory. But though Mr. Farnell obviously inclines to the views 
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of Mannhardt, Robertson Smith, and Frazer, he is careful fo prevent 
hypothesis distorting fact. 

The geographical lists of cult seats are very useful, and this method of 
exposition might be extended with advantage. Perhaps nothing would be 
more instructive or give a clearer view of the distribution of cults than a 
map or a series of maps with the seats of the different cults clearly 
indicated, and with the limits, so far as known, of the cult areas marked 
off, somewhat in the same manner as dialect differences are distinguished 
in the German ‘ Sprach-Atlas.’ With such a map and a discussion of 
how far local and independent worships have been subsumed under the 
more widely known names of Artemis, Athena, and so on, the student 
would be well equipped for further investigation. 

It is unnecessary here to discuss details, but Mr. Farnell’s thorough- 
ness and the illustrations of his book deserve all praise. Sometimes 
@ wrong conclusion is drawn from a literary source. For example, 
Theocritus’s second idyll will not prove the existence of a worship of Hekate 
at Syracuse. The scene of that idyll is much more probably laid in Cos, 
a place with which Delphis the Myndian was more likely to be familiar, 
as is obvious from the geographical proximity of Cos and Myndus, and 
from the frequent mention of Myndians in the inscriptions of Calymna 
and Cos. P. GILEs. 


Sources for Greek History between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars. 
Collected and arranged by G. F. Hitt, M.A., of the British Museum. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1897.) 


Mr. Hitt in his modest preface offers to ‘ the more advanced scholar’ no 
more than a secondary use in his book, as containing a certain number of 
the sources, for the given period, in a handy form for ready reference. So 
much convenience any scholar or historian may recognise in the volume, the 
compilation and arrangement of which, though leaving something to be 
desired, have been carried out in a competent and scholarly fashion, and 
make Mr. Hill’s work a valuable addition to our educational instruments. 
No student of ancient history should be without this volume. The 
teacher, the lecturer, will find in it a convenient book to which he may 
refer his pupils. Those in statu pupillari will find in it a quantity of 
texts, epigraphic and literary, to which they are being referred constantly, 
without much hope or expectation on the part of their pastors and masters 
that the references can or will be verified. The texts, especially the 
epigraphic ones, are very well edited, and on the whole well selected, 
though it may be regretted that the great Eleusinian decree (CLA. iv. 27 b) 
is not given in full, the rather as it is not at present available in any English 
manual. Prima facie more exceptions might be taken tothe choice of literary 
authorities; but in fine, the work beinga school book, a book for the ‘schools,’ 
is a first-rate book of its kind. Oxford teachers will be grateful to Mr. Hill 
for exhibiting in his volume, so that all who run may read, a specimen of 
the more excellent way. What is good enough for Oxford—or for those in 
Oxford who are trying to cultivate a more enlightened and critical study 
of the primary sources, even in relation to the ‘ schools ’—will probably 
pass muster for similar purposes elsewhere. There are remarkably few 
errata for such a work, and the Clarendon Press is hardly to be made 
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responsible for most of them. The price, moreover, considering the size 
and character of the volume, is moderate. 

So much in commendation of the work, which might well be followed 
by a similar volume for this or that other period of Greek history, or fora 
period or periods judiciously chosen in Roman history. What is here added 
in qualification of that unstinted praise, is added not for the purpose of 
discrediting Mr. Hill’s good work, but partly in the hope of making it 
more serviceable to its present users, and partly in view of a second 
edition, to be confidently expected at no very distant date. 

First, in regard to the work as a whole. It consists of selections 
from the authorities (epigraphic and literary) for the period from 479 B.c. 
to 481 B.c. digested in eight chapters, under eight titles. i. Origin and 
Organisation of the Athenian Confederacy. ii. The Quota Lists. iii. Ex- 
ternal History of Athens, her Alliesand Colonies. iv. The Athenian City. 
vy. The Athenian Constitution. vi. Biographical. vii. Sparta and 
Peloponnesos. viii. The Western Greeks. These eight chapters (with 
exception of ch. ii.) are further subdivided and codified by a large number 
of sub-titles, rubrics, or heads, into groups of quotations bearing upon 
particular subjects, larger and smaller. The eight main divisions may be 
accepted as almost self-evident, or at any rate not worth quarrelling 
about. But the extent to which Mr. Hill has carried his process of sub- 
division within each several chapter involves the introduction of a good 
deal of theory—or what Mr. Hill calls ‘conviction’—into the bare 
evidences. This drawback may make the book even more acceptable to 
the incipient scholar, but it tends to prejudice some doubtful points, and 
may even at times be misleading. Totakeacouple ofexamples. Onp.3 
Mr. Hill has an italic remark, ‘ Ephesos remains Persian : Thue, 1. 137. 3.’ 
The reference does not prove the point, which is open to argument. 
Again, on p. 298 in leaded type appears as an incontrovertible fact 
Battle of Oinoe [Oinoa ?], and the novice will not have Mr. Hill to 
thank if he discovers that this historic event is perilously like an 
archeological Mérchen. Perhaps a little more discretion iu the use of 
subordinate titles, or a more liberal use of notes of interrogation, would 
qualify the somewhat dogmatic air of ‘ conviction ’ here and there apparent 
in Mr. Hill’s pages. The classification of texts under the titles might 
also have been in some cases more systematic. 

Another point of general criticism concerns the choice of authorities 
for printing. Mr. Hill contents himself with bare references to Herodotus 
and Thucydides, but prints Diodoros, Plutarch, and other secondary 
authorities at considerable length, including the cepiAaca of Aristodemos, 
worthless in themselves, except as examples of the way in which history 
should not be conducted. There is either too much or too little of these 
late authorities printed here, especially as no hint or indication of their 
intrinsic merits, of their secondary and tertiary stratifications, and so on, 
could be given, consistently with the plan of the book. On the other 
hand the omission of the leading passages in Herodotus and Thucydides 
limits to an appreciable extent the convenience and completeness of the 
work. The quotations from the Aristotelian ‘ Polity of Athens ’ might also 
be given with advantage in full. It is a question whether any single 
citation which extends to more than a page—except in the case of the 
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inscriptions—might not better be looked up by the student in a complete 
text, under the guidance of a simple reference. Pages and pages are 
printed from Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ from Cornelius Nepos, and soon. Oddly 
enough one of the best and shortest chapters in Plutarch’s ‘ Perikles’ is 
omitted, the unique record of the attempt to hold a panhellenic congress 
in Athens, c. 17—a record which recent historians have generally 
recognised as of primary importance for the reconstruction of the 
Periklean policy, though the chronological determination of the event is 
one of the most delicate and obscure problems in the history of the 
period. 

Another point of general application concerns Mr. Hill’s chronology. 
He might with advantage be more liberal in chronological indications 
throughout. Every event which can be certainly dated should have its 
date affixed, in the text or in the margin. Where exact dates are not 
ascertainable, approximate or alternative dates might be introduced, with 
proper indications of uncertainty. Mr. Hill might, for example, have 
saved his readers the trouble of looking up the years of the Roman consuls 
named on p. 161. The chronology of the ‘ Pentekontaetia’ is indeed largely 
in debate. Busolt has recently ' made some very important suggestions 
and contributions to the subject, which Mr. Hill will find useful for his 
second edition. In regard to the dates which he gives, Mr. Hill would 
have done better to drop Clinton’s inexact method of reducing the 
Olympiad and Attic reckonings to our era, and to adopt the method 
now in vogue, giving a double figure s.c. for the Attic or Olympian 
year. For example, on p. 43 the date of the first Quota list is given as 
‘Ol. 81, 3 (B.c. 454).’ The quota was no doubt paid in the spring of 
458 B.c., and if only one year B.c. had to be given, it should have been 
453 B.c. But the proper equivalent for Ol. 81. 3 is B.c. 454-3, and so on 
throughout. One may count on Mr. Hill’s assent to this remark, for in 
the last chapter, but only in the last chapter, of his book he has followed 
the more exact method. In some other respects his book makes for exac- 
titude, notably in the transliteration of Greek proper names, and in the 
use of technical terms. Absolute consistency in these matters is perhaps 
unattainable ; but no charge of pedantry can be sustained against a book 
of this kind if it leans to the stricter standard. We have got rid (thank 
goodness !) of the ‘ senate’ as the designation of the Athenian council of 
500; and it is doubtful whether any one would have quarrelled with 
Mr. Hill if he had called the BovdA) a boulé, the word still in use for the 
Greek parliament to-day. Purism demands a close consistency in 
abbreviations: Ar. does duty with Mr. Hill for ‘ Aristophanes’ and for 
‘Aristotle,’ besides the variants Aristoph. and Arist. This last abbre- 
viation sometimes stands for ‘ Aristotle,’ and sometimes for ‘ Aristeides,’ 
and the last name is also represented by Aristid. We have ‘ Thrasy- 
boulos ’ on p. 808 and ‘ Thrasybulos ’ on pp. 388, 340. But these are mere 
trifles, and it cannot be said that any obscurity arises in regard to Mr. 
Hill’s references from such slight inconsistencies. Finally, before leaving 
the general aspects of the book, it might be said that Mr. Hill has been 
rather prodigal of space in his type-setting, and might easily find room 
for additional matter by excision and compression in this respect. Every 
1 Gr. Gesch. iii, 1. 
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reference to the ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum’ is introduced by the 
three letters C. I. A. very amply punctuated and spaced. On p. 152 
there is a column of such references, thirty-two in number, practically 
taking up the whole page. No doubt the rather luxurious method of 
citation and type-setting followed in the book conduces to synoptic ease 
and to lucidity of reference ; but probably a good portion of space might 
be economised without serious loss of those advantages, by a careful 
revision in this particular. The system of cross references is good, and 
might even be extended. 

Reviewing briefly the separate chapters, a remark or two on each may 
not be out of place. In ch. i. p. 2 it would be well to indicate that the 
list of confederates preserved by Pausanias was at Olympia. The indi- 
cations in regard to the primitive divisions of the Delian confederacy 
are taken apparently from Kirchhoff; but Kirchhoff’s theory had been 
seriously challenged even before Busolt’s last publication: On p. 14 
the ragic gopov of 425 B.c, or rather the psephisms prefixed to it, are 
given. It was quite right to introduce this text somewhere; but it is 
perhaps premature in its present position. On the other hand, on p. 24 
we have the text of the great psephism of B.c. 878-7 (Nausinikos) recon- 
stituting the naval alliance of Athens, just a century after its first es- 
tablishment. This text is welcome, but would work better in connexion 
with $$ 87-46, ‘ The earliest Stage of the Athenian Confederacy,’ where, by 
the way, § 87 (=Thuc. 1. 96) should be printed in extenso, as some 
persons have not learnt off that locus classicus by heart. In § 76, p. 18, 
= CIA. i. 266, Mr. Hill seems to allow for only five lost letters, besides the 
three certain restorations : it would be interesting to know how he proposes 
to fill in the short lacuna. On pp. 25, 26 (‘Terms for the Relation 
between Athens and the Allies’) it is not easy to discover on what 
principle Mr. Hill has varied between English and Greek terms: perhaps 
it would be better to give the Greek terms throughout, with or without 
English equivalents. The term vroxeipor, § 118, should hardly rank 
with the others, having little or no technical suggestion about it. In 
§ 185 there seems no reason for naming Lesbos before Hestiaia (a 
similar hysteron protergn occurs on p. 134). A very important text for 
the ‘ Constitutional Condition of the Allies’ (p. 33) should be added from 
Thue. 1. 144. Under the head of ‘ Athenian Officers in the Allied States,’ 
p. 84, should be inserted a reference to [Aristot.] Resp. Ath. 24. The 
‘ Judicial Position of the Allies’ might have been more clearly indicated, 
and it is not easy to see why the texts on the arrangements with 
Hestiaia have been postponed to ch. iii. Ch. ii. is the most satisfactory 
of all, containing simply the quota lists for nineteen years in full, and the 
fragments for the succeeding years, down to the limits of his period ; but 
when he was about it, Mr. Hill might as well have included all the extant 
remainder, which would have added some valuable matters, eg. the 
Rubrics in CIA, i. 257, 258 and so forth. Mr. Hill shows by his practice 
that he is alive to the fact that the inscription of one age may illuminate 
the history of another, but he has not carried the: practice quite far 
enough. In ch. iii. we again miss the full texts from Thucydides, which 
would not haye occupied much space. In regard to the ‘Peace of 
Kallias,’ the sub-title, ‘Passages showing that there was no actual Con- 
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tract adhered to,’ p. 127, is ambiguous: does it mean (1) There was no 
actual contract, or (2) There was an actual contract, but it was not 
adhered to? In this connexion Mr. Hill will do well in his second 
edition to insert Thue. 8. 56.4, the most important bit of evidence in 
favour of the existence of ‘an actual contract’ now available (as Busolt 
has lately pointed out). There is a reference to Kirchhoff on p. 145; 
perhaps such references are not of much use to students in statu pupillari, 
yet a similar one (to Kirchhoff’s Entstehung &e.) is almost necessary in 
§ 192, to render the citation of Hdt. i. 51 intelligible. Many of the texts 
in this chapter would be more in place in ch. i. Their arrangement re- 
quires revision. In ch. iv (‘ The Athenian City ’) it has plainly been impos- 
sible for Mr. Hill to exhibit the principal ‘ sources,’ which in this case are 
strictly material, the actual buildings, and the Akropolis in statu quo; 
but a reference to Furtwiingler’s essay reconstructing the party history of 
Athens in the light of the archeological remains might have been intro- 
duced, the rather as the work is accessible in English. 

The two chapters which follow, ch. v. (‘The Athenian Constitution *) 
and ch. vi. (‘ Biographical ’), are, asthey stand, the least satisfactory and the 
most in need of reconsideration and reconstruction in the volume. The 
amount of ‘ conviction,’ i.e. hypothetical history, in ch. v. is excessive. It 
is difficult to know where to begin or to end the criticism of this chapter, 
but a few points in justification of the less favourable judgment must be 
adduced. The sub-titles are not as well organised or arranged as they 
might be. On p. 199 we have ‘ Position of the Areiopagos after the 
Persian Wars ;’ on pp. 207, 208, ‘ Attack on the Areiopagos. Position of 
the Areiopagos.’ It might have been better to put together all the 
references for the Areiopagos, its position and fortunes in that short 
period. To the texts on that subject should have been added at least 
Aristot. ‘Pol.’ 8 (5). 4. 8. 1804a. The texts printed on the ‘ Murder of 
Ephialtes ’ in this chapter are purely biographical. As the references to 
the Areiopagos might have been put together, so no less advantageously 
those relating to the ‘ Conditions of Citizenship,’ the ‘ Franchise,’ and so 
on, and likewise those relating to ‘ Officials’ and ‘ Magistrates.’ Why 
‘ The Crews’ and ‘ The Composition of the Crews’ on p. 201 are separated 
by ‘ The Trittys’ is anything but self-evident ; or why on p. 219 ‘ The Lot 
and the Dokimasia’ appear as a single title. The dokimasia held good 
for all offices: in the Greek writers the lot is associated especially with 
payment for civic services. The texts on ‘ The Reform of the Strategia’ 
on pp. 203 ff. (no. 30-57) are not quite satisfactory. The title itself is a 
‘conviction,’ that is,an hypothesis. Texts of various dates, and referring 
to various dates, are strangely mixed, while some of the best documents 
do not appear. Diod. 13. 97 and 106 does not prove the daily change 
in the chief command even for 406 B.c., for (as I have elsewhere shown) 
Konon may have been, in Thucydidean phrase, déxarog aizde at that time. 
The strategic right of summoning or convening the assembly (ekklesia) 
is not established by the texts cited, for the position of Perikles is not 
strictly normal; the circumstances of the time were not quite normal ; 
and lastly, ‘the constant and direct relations’ of the sirategoi with the 
boulé suggest an omitted hypothesis or ‘conviction.’ Under the title 
‘Date of the Election’ there is no reference to the most important of 
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texts on the subject, [Aristot.] ‘Resp. Ath.’ 44. 4. In short, this im- 
portant chapter seems to require careful reconsideration, rearrangement, 
and amplification. What the next chapter (vii. ‘ Biographical’) seems 
chiefly to require is wholesale reduction and excision. The notices of 
Pausanias, Themistokles, and Perikles should be ruthlessly cut down: 
two or three pages of biographical notes, very carefully selected for each 
case, and a list of mere references would be better under this head. 
There is, by the way, a slip to correct on p. 239, §$ 16, 17, where Mr. 
Hill confuses Mavoariac 6 Baotdede with Havoaviag 6 crparnyhoag card 
tov Mnécxdy rédepor, though they are carefully distinguished by Aristotle, 
who would as soon have confused the assassin of Philip with one or 
other, as have rolled the grandfather and grandson into one. In ch. vii. 
the mistake is naturally duplicated. In this chapter one misses especially 
the full texts of Herodotus and Thucydides, for which space might have 
been gained by omissions in ch. vi. of much of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ Diodoros, 
Nepos, and Aristodemos. The precise chronology of the last chapter 
(viii. ‘ The Western Greeks ’) has already been commended. One wonders 
that Mr. Hill forbore to state that the bronze helmet mentioned on p. 321 
is in the British Museum. In the second edition Mr. Hill will be able to 
make some use of Bakchylides for this chapter. The indexes are excellent 
as far as they go; but an index rerwm should be added, especially in view 
of the mass of titles and sub-titles which are not represented in the table 
of contents. Users of the present edition are left to compile such an index 
for themselves. R. W. Macan. 


Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By H. M. and 
M. A. R. T. Part I. ‘The Christian Monuments of Rome.’ (London : 
Adam and Charles Black. 1897.) 


THE idea of producing a handbook to Christian and ecclesiastical Rome 
was an excellent one. With the extraordinary growth in recent years of 
our knowledge about the great city we are inundated with books dealing 
with the classical period. But Christian and medieval Rome has never 
yet been treated in the same systematic way. There exists, indeed, a 
vast amount of writing on the subject, but it has never yet been made 
available for English readers. To bring together the results of modern 
investigation concerning post-classi¢al Rome is a task which demands no 
ordinary knowledge and no common skill. The book before us can hardly 
be said to satisfy these requirements. The present volume, which deals 
with the churches and the catacombs, is only a first instalment of the 
authors’ design. After*some introductory chapters on the origins and 
antiquities of Christian worship in Rome, the churches, beginning with 
the great basilicas, are described in alphabetical order. The remaining 
chapters are devoted to the catacombs. There are a few (we should say 
not enough) plans and illustrative woodcuts. 

The book, so far as it goes, challenges comparison with the accounts 
of the churches in the latest edition of Murray’s Handbook. In many 
cases very little information of real importance or interest can be gained 
from it which is not in Murray, and in some respects it is less complete, 
for many minor churches of interest are omitted. A more serious charge 
is that an examination of any portion of this guide reveals a number of 
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inaccuracies which produce the uncomfortable feeling that no statement 
in the book can be accepted until it has been verified. The preliminary 
‘list of books consulted ’ is suggestive of what may be found all through 
the volume. For instance, it is not encouraging to find ‘ Hinsiedeln’ 
in the column of authors’ names opposite to ‘ Itinerary ’ in that of titles. 
Considering the class of readers for whom the book is intended, what 
is the use of the entry ‘ Johannes Abbas—Index Oleorum,’ without any 
indication of the place where that obscure document may be found in 
print ? Several quite obsolete works are given as authorities, while on the 
other hand all the writings of Le Blant are ignored, except his first book, 
published in 1856. Duchesne’s ‘Origines du Culte Chrétien’ is not 
mentioned. We do not wish to lay undue stress on such (probably) 
typographical errors as the date 1532 for the Venice edition of Tillemont, 
or ‘ Ware’ for ‘ Wace;’ but it is too bad to give the title of Gibbon’s 
great work as ‘The Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ and the entry 
‘ Tacitus—Annali’ does not suggest a first-hand acquaintance with that 
historian. None of these obvious mistakes are noticed in the list of 
errata, which contains, by the way, the correction ‘ Cipollano’ for 
‘Cipolanno,’ both being wrong for ‘ Cipollaro,’ according to Armellini 
(‘ Chiese,’ p. 799, whence the passage is transcribed almost verbally), 
whose accuracy we have no reason to doubt. These are not encouraging 
indications for the general correctness of the book, and when we come 
to the descriptions of the churches we find them full of mistakes of a 
similar nature. It is true that in a compilation of this kind, where so 
much is taken from recognised authorities, there is necessarily a great 
deal of correct and valuable information. But this is not due to the 
compilers, who often go wrong with their authorities before them. The 
materials may have come from trustworthy sources, but the results have 
never had the benefit of competent revision. 

It would hardly be worth while to take up space in the ENnaLisH 
Historicat Review by a long series of corrections. A few of the mis- 
takes may be given by way of example. Facing p. 10 is a hopelessly 
antiquated plan of Trajan’s Basilica, showing only one apse and treated 
as the prototype of a church like 8. Clemente (p. 12). On p. 34 it is 
stated that the sedilia in a church ‘should be a bench, and not three 
stools, according to Scamnum,’ the words we have italicised being 
obviously due to a misunderstanding of a reference to the word scamnum. 
On p. 49 the Janiculum is described as ‘ within the walls of Severus.’ In 
the account of the tomb of St. Peter, Caius is called the contemporary of 
Eusebius (p. 51). The well-known passage of Eusebius (‘ H. E. ’ ii. 25-6) 
calls him the contemporary of Pope Zephyrinus. The name of Constantine 
was not found on ‘ many stones’ of the Vatican Basilica (p. 55), for it was 
only used as a brick stamp. It was not ‘ the consul Sallustrius ’ (p. 112), 
but Sallustius the prefect of Rome who was concerned with the building 
of the Basilica of St. Paul in the fourth century. On p. 114 ‘ Adeodatus 
a Levite’ occurs without any explanation, as though ‘ Levite’ were a 
Christian title familiar to everybody. On p. 143 it is gravely stated that 
Pelagius II removed the hill behind §. Lorenzo, ‘which, owing to 
inundations of the Tiber, was in a falling condition.’ A reference to 
Armellini (p. 867) reveals the origin of this absurdity—a misunder- 
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standing of the authority. We may add that §. Lorenzo has no apse 
i (p. 145; ef. p. 146, ‘ the present apse’). After this it is hardly surprising 
I to read that an arcosolium has ‘ the appearance of an apsidal niche’ (p. 880). 
HH This inaccuracy extends even to modern ecclesiology. The ‘Mater 
| H Dolorosa’ is represented with seven swords, not arrows (p. 40), and if 

i the Virgin appears with her foot on the serpent the allusion is not to 
Rev. xii. 1, but to Gen. iii. 15. The errors in the forms given to names 
(especially classical) are innumerable. Indeed, there is much to show 
that the authors have not an intimate acquaintance with Latin. The 
words Altare privilegiata are not ‘ often inscribed over altars’ (p. 31). 
| 
i 
| 





To indicate another class of failings, Ataulfus appears as Adolphus, and 
‘Claud the Goth’ (p. 427) is even worse. Ordinary readers cannot be 
i expected to recognise the Poor Clares under ‘the nuns of the Clarisse 
order’ (p. 260). When we get to ‘chapteral,’ meaning a capitular 
church (p. 255), and ‘ understandable’ (p. 472) we reach a lower level. 
Finally, we cannot forgive the fact that in a book intended for the 
English public the Bible is quoted in the words of the Douay version. 

| We do not say that this book will not be found instructive and useful 
| by many persons. The part, for instance, dealing with the catacombs, 
so far as we have tested it, contains far fewer mistakes than the earlier 
portion. But to become of any real value, not to speak of attaining a 
1 recognised position among guide books, it will have to be subjected to a 
searching revision. G. McN. Rusurorta. 


Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, von Iustinian bis zum Ende 
des ostrimischen Reiches (527-1453). Von Kart KRruMBAcHER. 
| 2te Auflage. (Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
herausgegeben von Iwan von Miiller, ix,i.) (Miinchen: Beck. 1897.) 


Ln the second edition of his ‘ History of Byzantine Literature,’ a work whose 
reputation is now so thoroughly established that it would be an impertinence 
to praise it, Professor Krumbacher has had the assistance of two 
collaborators : Professor Ehrhard, of Wiirzburg, who has contributed a 
sketch of theological literature ; and Professor Gelzer, of Jena, who has 
enriched the bulky volume with an outline of the history of the eastern 
empire. Professor Ehrhard, like Professor Krumbacher, has had to do 
the work of a pioneer; and the immense labour which he must have 
spent over his two hundred pages deserves the amplest recognition. It is 
to be hoped that his sketch, with its invaluable bibliography, may lay 
the foundations for research that may ultimately lead to a full and com- 

i prehensive history of the eastern church. 
Professor Gelzer’s sketch of the empire from a.p. 895 to 1458, con- 
a i : densed into about 150 pages, isa miracle of able exposition. It is marked 
by the originality and suggestiveness which we should expect from its 
author. His knowledge of the ecclesiastical, especially the oriental 
i sources, and his freedom from ecclesiastical prejudice, render his remarks 
| on church history valuable in the highest degree. He is the first to 
| i introduce the true name of the first dynasty of iconoclasts; and though, 








out of deference to usage, he speaks of the ‘Isaurian’ Leo, he calls the 
princes of Leo’s house the Syrian emperors, It had always been 
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recognised as & difficulty that Leo the Zsawrian was born at Germanicia ; 
but it was K. Schenk who first clearly pointed out (Byz. Z/t., v. 296-7) 
that Leo was not an Isaurian, and that his supposed Isaurian origin is a 
mistake in Theophanes. The words in Theophanes are: Afwr . . . é& 
ris Teppavixiwy xaraydpevos rij dAnbeig d€ éx tis "Ioavpias (A.M. 6209), and 
in the same place Leo is called 4 “Icavpos. Schenk thinks that 
Theophanes confounded Germanicia in Commagene with Germanico- 
polis in Isauria, and that the words ri aAnOcig 2é are due to a copyist, who 
saw the discrepancy between é« ris Teppavecéwy and ék rijs "Ieavpias and 
inserted a corrective phrase. Schenk is perfectly right in his main con- 
tention, but I cannot accept his explanation of the error in Theophanes ; 
as in another passage, which he overlooks, Leo is rightly called the 
Syrian: A.M. 6232 (p. 412, 2, ed. de Boor) rot rupdvrov xai rapavopwrarov 
Zipov. Now Theophanes cannot have called him the Isaurian in one 
place and the Syrian in another. And when we further observe that in the 
first passage the Latin translation of Anastasius gives genere Syrus 
(ed. de Boor, p. 251), it seems clear that é« rijs "Ioavpias is a corruption of 
éx ris Zupiac (possibly through a dittogram of ys: ris jeovpias) and that 
this led to the deliberate change of 6 Zvpos to 6“ Ivavpos in the title of the 
year. The responsibility for the mistake, then, does not lie with 
Theophanes. We have also to give up the ‘Macedonian’ name for the 
dynasty founded by Basil I. This emperor and his successors appear as 
the Armenian dynasty in Professor Gelzer’s pages. Of course the legend 
of their Slavonic origin is derived from no better authority than 
Hamza. 

Professor Krumbacher’s own work has grown by about a third, and 
the additions which he has made to the bibliographical notices of the 
first edition are enormous. The only defect is one for which he is not to 
blame. Owing to the circumstance that his work is intended as a 
continuation of Christ’s ‘ History of Greek Literature ’ in the same series 
of handbooks, some writers who ought to be treated by Krumbacher are 
omitted because they have been treated by Christ. This is unfortunate, 
since Christ’s notices of these later authors are quite perfunctory and 
inadequate. Thus John the Lydian really belongs to Justinian’s reign, 
and ought to have an article from Professor Krumbacher ; but Christ 
noticed him, and therefore he is left out. 

In a work of this kind the index is of supremeimportance. Professor 
Krumbacher’s index is satisfactory on the whole, but requires some 
revision. Thus the title ‘Theodora, Kaiserin,’ confuses the various 
empresses of that name. It may be added that there is no reference in 
the index to the ‘ Vita Theodorae’ published by Regel, and I cannot dis- 
cover any notice of this document in the book; it seems to have been 
accidentally omitted. In the article on Kekaumenos (§ 118) it should be 
stated that the work consists of two different documents by different 
authors (relatives) : the ‘ Strategikon’ of Kekaumenos, and a nuthetetic 
discourse addressed to an emperor. Misprints are wonderfully few: I 
have noticed p. 148 ‘ Leon der Isaurier’ should be ‘ Leon der Armenier ;’ 
p. 282, 1. 21, 1180 should be 1118; p. 329, Baroccianus 128 should be 
182; p. 357, 1. 25, Johanes ; p. 1000, 1. 29, kingsmaker should be king- 
maker ; p. 1078, 1. 18 from foot, Eudoxia should be Eudokin ; p. 1118, 
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1. 28, Bamsley should be Barnsley; p. 1088, add to the bibliography, 
Klausing, de Syncellis, Leipzig, 1755. 

The monograph on the poetess Kasia, which Professor Krumbacher 
promised on p. 714, has appeared in the course of 1897. All that is 
known of the life and works of this lady is there collected, and her 
epigrammatic saws and one of her hymns are printed. Readers of 
Gibbon will remember her under the name Icasia as one of the rivals 
of Theodora at the bride-show of Theophilus. Her true name was 
Kasia, and Krumbacher suggests that Eixacia arose from an annexation 
of the article : i) Kasia, ‘Hxaoia (cp. joxed from 4 oma &e.). He rightly 
accepts the anecdote of the challenge which Theophilus addressed to 
Kasia at the bride-show and her smart reply. But the point of the 
situation must have been that Theophilus, knowing that Kasia was a 
docta puella, tried to draw her; and the story gains a great deal if we 
suppose that the prince addressed her, and that she retorted in metre. 
The words recorded by the chroniclers (see ‘ Sim. Mag.’ p. 625, ed. Bonn) 
fall into political verses easily enough. Theophilus may have said : 

<Kasia> | dua yuvacdg <eio> eppin ra gadda, 
and the lady have replied (with no change but the transposition of the 
last words) : 
GAG Kal dea yuvaKog ra Kpeirrova mnyaZe, 

Professor Krumbacher prints in full (p. 866-7) the text of the im- 
portant preface to the chronicle of Skylitzes, which, like the preface to 
the Syriac chronicle of Michael of Melitene, furnishes us with some 
precious notices of lost historians. In this preface Skylitzes says that 
for the earlier period of Byzantine history there are two excellent hand- 
books, Syncellus and Theophanes ; but that no writer has carried on the 
history from the point where Theophanes stops, in the same spirit and 
on the same method. The works which treat this later period are either 
(1) ‘zu kurz und zu ungriindlich,’ like that of Psellus, or (2) mono- 
graphs, generally partial and written with a purpose, e.g. Genesius, Leo 
Diaconus. So Krumbacher rightly explains the general gist of the criticism 
of Skylitzes on those writers who had dealt with the history of the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. But there is one difficulty ; the criti- 
cism on Psellus does not seem to the point. The words of Skylitzes are : 
érexeipnoay pev yap rivec olov 6 LeKeduwrnc erdaocadog kai 6 Kab’ jac 
bratog ray gitocdpwr Kai vrépriysoc 6 VWeddOg Kal mpde Tovrotc Erepor* GAA 
mapepyov apauevoe rov gpyov rijc re axpiBelag éxwmenrwxace Ta wEiora THY 
Kaipwwrépwv Tapévrec kal-avdynro roicg per’ abrove yeydvacw, drapiOpnocy 
povoy roinodpevoe trav Baorréwy kal dvdagarrec ris pera riva rev 
oxinrpwy yéyovey éyxparie kai wAeiov ovdéy. This characterisation is quite 
inapplicable to the extant history of Psellus, published by Sathas. We 
must therefore conclude that Skylitzes refers to another work of Psellus, 
now lost, an historical epitome. The words which immediately follow 
and introduce the second class of authors can hardly be right as they stand: 
adAa kal ravraobk éoroxacpévwc ovyypaapevorésArAaray rove ovyypavaperove, 
ox &péAnoar. We require vi éoroyacpé vwe, not odx éoroxaoperwe. It should 
be noticed that Skylitzes speaks of the chronicle of Theophanes as ending 
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with the death of Nicephorus. In our texts it comes down to the death 
of Michael I. Was there a second edition ? 

Only those who, like myself, have constantly occasion to make use of 
Professor Krumbacher’s work, can fully appreciate its merits, and the 
herculean labour which its achievement demanded. 

J. B. Bury. 


Ahmed Ibn Hanbal and the Mihna : A Biography of the Imam, including 
an Account of the Mohammedan Inquisition called the Mihna. 
By Watter M. Parton, B.D., Ph.D., Professor in the Wesleyan 
Theological College, Montreal, Canada. (Leyden: E. J. Brill. 1897.) 


Tuis is an excellent monograph on the life of Ibn Hanbal, one of the 
most notable religious leaders in Moslem history, who played a prominent 
part in those disputes on matters of dogma which took place in Baghdad 
during the reign of Mamiin and of the three succeeding caliphs. Ibn 
Hanbal is best known as the founder, or imam, of the Hanbalites, the 
latest of the four sects or schools of divinity into which the orthodox 
Moslems are divided; from the present work, however, it would appear 
that he himself had no intention of founding a new school, and that 
this only arose long after his death, being the result of his life’s work. 
This volume, indeed, is the first attempt, in English, to explain in some 
detail the nature of the great struggle which took place during the third 
century of the Hijrah over what the orthodox held to be one of the 
cardinal dogmas of Islam. Ibn Hanbal headed the reactionary orthodox 
movement against the rationalism of the Mutazilites, whose cause had 
been espoused by Mamiin; and the ‘Inquisition,’ for so Mr. Patton 
translates the word Mihna, ‘ test’ or ‘trial,’ was instituted by the caliph 
for the persecution of the orthodox. As the author points out, the 
character of Mamin, the first free-thinking caliph who took interest in 
matters of religion, a scholar and friend of scholars, certainly does not 
appear under a favourable light in this biography ; of his liberal tendencies 
there can be no doubt, for he had a quick and very capable mind, hating 
to be fettered, but at the same time he was utterly intolerant, and while 
rejecting what he deemed the tyranny of orthodox belief, played the part 
of a tyrant in persecuting those who differed from him. 

The story of the long life of Ibn Hanbal is full of interest, and enables 
us to realise the manner of life in Baghdad during the generation 
following that of Harun-ar-Rashid. The particular belief which the 
rationalists combated, and for the sake of which Ibn Hanbal and his 
companions suffered so much, was that the Koran, the Word of Allah, 
was ‘uncreated,’ and Mr. Patton is at much pains to explain in what lay 
the importance of this view in the eyes of the true believers. Briefly 
stated, it may be said that the Koran, the Word of Allah, was eternal, for 
being God’s knowledge, it had by its very nature been eternally present 
in God’s being; or, as Mr. Patton puts it, ‘as long as there has been 
present to God that which is objective to himself, so long has there been 
a Word of God as the expression of his knowledge.’ It is curious to 
note the apparent connexion between this Moslem dogma and the 
doctrine of the Logos as held by the Syrian Christians. Rather than 
forswear this doctrine. which it was maintained had been taught by the 
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prophet and ever since held by those who belonged to the communion of 
the faithful, Ibn Hanbal suffered a long persecution, and in the end 
endured a scourging of one hundred and fifty blows. His steadfastness 
excited the unbounded admiration of the people of Baghdad, for the 
Moslem populace had little sympathy with the loose views and free living 
of the rationalists. Afterwards the times changed, rationalism went 
out of favour at court, but Ibn Hanbal, though now honoured by the 
new ealiph, never lost the affection of the people, and when he died at 
the age of seventy-seven, all Baghdad mourned him, the concourse at his 
funeral surpassing all that had ever been seen before. 

As his authorities for this monograph, Mr. Patton has chiefly made 
use of the biographies of the imam contained in three manuscripts preserved 
in the library of the university of Leyden; and in his notes he gives 
ample quotations (in Arabic) from these sources. Every care has 
evidently been taken in printing this book, which will prove a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of an interesting period. In view of a second 
edition, a small mistake may be pointed out on p. 175, where it is stated 
that ‘Abd Allah the celebrated son of Ibn Hanbal was buried ‘in the 
quarter called commonly al-Harbiya (or al Kati‘a=the quarter of the 
city or the plot of ground in which his house stood ?)’ In point of fact 
‘Abd Allah was buried not in the Harbiya quarter, but in the district lying 
at some distance to the north of this, beyond the Tahirid trench. His 
grave was near the Straw Gate, opposite the Kazimayn shrines, and 
the building would seem to have been the one which Niebuhr, who visited 
Baghdad in the middle of the last century, mentions as having then been 
recently carried away by the flood of the Tigris—Niebuhr in mistake 
putting Ahmed for ‘Abd Allah Ibn Hanbal (the name of the father for 
that of the son). The name Kati‘a, which Mr. Patton does not appear 
quite to understand, here stands for Kati‘a-Umm-Ja‘far (in other words 
the fief of Zubaida, the celebrated wife of Harun-ar-Rashid), which was 
on the Tigris bank and went as far north as the Straw Gate. 


Guy LE STRANGE. 


The Royal Navy: A History from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
By Wma. Larrp Crowes. Assisted by Sir C. Marxuam, Captain 
Manan and others. Vol. I. (London: Sampson Low & Co. 1897.) 


A Short History of the Royal Navy (1217-1688). By Davim Hannay. 
(London: Methuen. 1898.) 


Ir Mr. Clowes, as from his preface seems to be the case, wishes his book 
to be accepted as the standard popular naval history, he will have to 
edit his four future volumes with much more care (or at least with much 
more success) than he has been able to bestow upon this one.. He will 
have to verify his citations, he will have to keep an eye on his ‘ process’ 
blocks, and consider whether it would not be better to have fewer and 
more useful illustrations, to do without the more wretched of the little tail- 
pieces for instance, and even some of the portraits, which might be 
supplied elsewhere, in favour of bigger and clearer illustrations of the 
ships themselves, their guns, tackle, &c. He will have to alter the 
abominable and confused arrangement which has allowed of continual 
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ineffective and annoying repetitions throughout the greater part of this 
volume. He will have to see that names are properly printed, that 
‘Tona’ is not given where ‘Iom’ is meant, that ‘ the witan’ is not used 
in the singular number, that such monstrosities as ‘ Elfinar,’ ‘ Hardine,’ 
‘Gunnibjorn,’ ‘Comnenus’ (used for Richard's prisoner Isaac), ‘ Michell ’ 
(for the well-known French editor), and as the confusion between Richard 
and William the Marshal &c. should be corrected. He will write plainly 
‘Fleming ’ instead of ‘Flamand.’ He will be sensible enough, let us 
hope, to leave the ancient Britons and even the Old English and Danes 
alone till he gets a collaborator who will be able to write about them 
in a scholarly way without gross mistakes and with some critical know- 
ledge of his authorities. It is a pity that so much skimble-skamble stuff 
should appear in the same volume with Sir C. Markham’s modest and 
useful chapter on ‘ Voyages and Discoveries, 1485-1608,’ and with the 
careful tables that form as it were a revised edition of those which 
Professor Laughton made for his Navy Records Society volumes. Mr. 
Clowes is by no means in a position to |give his opinion upon Nicolas and 
still less upon James;' nor will his lofty magnanimity be likely to con- 
ciliate the enlightened patriots who follow Senator Morgan. And Mr. 
J. S. White will hardly be pleased to see that Mr. Clowes has used his 
magazine article (with due acknowledgment) instead of Nicolaysen’s 
authoritative work, upon the Gékstad ship. Ingram’s translation of the 
Old English chronicle was highly creditable in its time, but it would be 
safer to use a more modern edition of the original. It is quite useless, 
however, to point out one by one the numerous mistakes, shortcomings, 
and misprints manifest in this volume. One knows from one’s own 
experience ‘ how easily things go wrong,’ but fate has surely been crueller 
than her wont to Mr. Clowes, if his corrected copy was never followed by 
his printers. It is a pity to see a fine opportunity thrown away in such a 
hopeless muddle as the first half of this big showy volume. 

Mr. Hannay’s modest book is, on the other hand, a creditable perform- 
ance. A brief but not incorrect introductory sketch of the medieval naval 
affairs of this country is followed by a succinct account of our naval 
history from Henry VII to 1688, well written, properly based, and as far 
as I have tested it (in several places) generally careful and trustworthy. It 
bids fair to become the popular naval history of England, and if its author 
goes on as he has begun, and as one anticipates that he will, may 
deserve to do so. It is pleasant to find that the Navy Records Society’s 
excellent publications have proved of substantial use to Mr. Hannay, who 
knows how to avail himself of such succour. A few simple outline 
charts and plans would be of great service to the reader without really 
increasing the cost of production, and one would suggest to Mr. Hannay 
and his publishers that the present cheap issue might be followed by a 
really well illustrated edition, after the example of Green’s ‘ History of the 
English People.’ Mr. Hannay need not be afraid (with the curious 
timidity of Mr. Harrison) that any one will reject his book if he spells 
proper names properly and not according to the erratic habits of the last 
century ; certainly his following of ‘modern tradition’ will not secure 
him one reader the more. There is really no pedantry in a scientific man 


'P. x: ‘James . «. is, as a rule, laborious and conscientious.’ O si sic omnes ! 
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trying to be correct in detail. On the other hand, it is to be hoped that 
he will give more attention to his conjectural argument, that the navies 
fought in line ahead in the first Dutch war, for though the instructions 
ordering ships to follow that of the admiral are dated March 29, 1658, the 
very extensive materials which exist on the subject, as Mr. Gardiner 
informs me, give no hint of any effectual change taking place in conse- 
quence. F. Yorx Powe. 


Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral. Arranged by the late Henry BrapsHaw, 
with illustrative documents. Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press by Cur. WorpswortH, M.A. Part Il. 2 vols. (Cambridge : 
at the University Press. 1897.) 


Tue first volume of Lincoln statutes, containing the ‘ Black Book,’ was 
reviewed in the Encuisn Historica Review for 1898 (viii. 764). This 
volume, forming Part I. of the present work, treated of the oaths required 
by the statutes of the cathedral church of Lincoln, and of the books con- 
taining or supposed to contain such statutes and customs. The small 
companion volume, containing a collection of other Lincoln statutes and 
traditional customs which Henry Bradshaw intended to publish, has 
grown under Mr. Wordsworth’s care to two large volumes, one of 450, 
the other of 825 pages. The result is that Lincoln can boast of published 
‘monumenta ’ such as no other cathedral can parallel. Out of the wonder- 
ful series of blunders which gave to Lincoln an unratified body of customs 
this good has come—that Bradshaw was tempted into the field, and that 
Mr. Wordsworth has finished what Bradshaw began. 

In the two volumes of Part II. there is no exciting mystery to unfold, 
such as the story of the fate of the ‘ Black Book ;’ they contain the accumu- 
lation of years of research among the Lincoln and other cathedral 
muniments, and tell no one connected story. In fact Part II. has become 
the repository for all sorts of notes and documents, many of them remotely 
or not at all illustrative of the Lincoln statutes. For this reason it seems 
desirable to make here some sort of catalogue of contents, in order that 
the readers of this Review may know that they will want these volumes 
again and again for historical studies the most diverse. The arrange- 
ment is hard to follow, because the introduction, which is at first devoted 
to the elucidation of the text, gradually grows into another collection of 
muniments, only secondary in importance to the collection in the text. 
The appendices, again, exhibit the same tendency, and as the table of 
contents runs to over thirty pages, it is not always easy to find the required 
document. Luckily, the table of contents is repeated in the second volume, 
and the index is adequate. Mr. Wordsworth, however, mindful of Henry 
Bradshaw’s warning against ‘the poison of an index,’ will not have his 
index treated as an exhaustive index of subjects. 

The text opens with William Rufus’s Lincoln charter of 1090, differing 
in orthography and in the order of the signatories from that in the 
‘Monasticon.’ Then comes the work for which Bradshaw claimed the 
title ‘ Institutio Osmundi,’ ‘ Hec sunt dignitates et consuetudines Sarum 
ecclesie.’ This is divided into numbered paragraphs, ‘that churches in 
England and Scotland may trace the extent of their obligation to the Sarum 
founder phrase by phrase ;’ the indebtedness of Bishop Poore’s ‘ Consue- 
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tudinarium ’ to both of St. Osmund’s documents is traced in an appendix. 
Then follow the Lichfield customs from the earliest known manuscript, 
which happens to be at Lincoln; the Hereford customs come in, unex- 
pectedly enough, as ‘a specimen of cathedral rules totally different from 
those of Lincoln.’ The York statutes, edited for private use by Dr. Raine, 
are here reprinted, and then the Lincoln customs, dated by Bradshaw 
1214, which were sent to Scotland for the use of the see of Moray. A 
series of awards, 1245-1489, is given as an appendix to William Alnwick’s 
great award, full of fine examples of ecclesiastical disputes, and then 
follow the five parts of the notorious ‘Novum Registrum.’ For fifteenth- 
century ecclesiastical history the conclusion of the volume is of the first 
value, inasmuch as it consists largely of extracts from William Alnwick’s 
register and visitation book. ‘ Knowing what we do of the internal life 
of Lincoln,’ says Mr. Wordsworth, ‘ we do not hesitate to say that even 
in the lowest ebb of spiritual life in the latter years of George III, or under 
the regency, our cathedral was in a less corrupt and unhealthy state than it 
was in the days when Bishop Alnwick held his visitations.’ But the book is 
not by any means confined to medieval church history. Here are 
Matthew Parker’s customs, made when he was dean of Lincoln, compiled 
from Schalby’s ‘Consuetudines ’ and the ‘ Novum Registrum ; ’ the royal 
injunctions for Lincoln, 1548 ; ordinances of the company of ringers of 
St. Hugh Bells and Our Lady Bells, 1612 (a voluntary society of bell- 
ringers of the artisan and tradesman class); visitation articles from 
the seventeenth century to the visitation of 1873; Lincoln forms of 
installation covering the same period, concluding with the order of 
proceeding on installing the present bishop. Then follow the draft 
statutes of the cathedral church of Truro, which probably no one would 
look for here. Some of the rolls of Re and Ve (recessit and venit) are 
analysed, as giving a yearly audit of account of daily or weekly payments 
by the common clerk to canons, vicars choral and others, and they are 
used as evidence to show that non-residentiaries contributed materially 
to the maintenance of the cathedral staff. 

Perhaps the most generally useful of the appendices is that called ‘ A 
chronology of English uses, shewing the rise and decline of the Sarum, 
Lincoln, and other English uses,’ which forms, in fact, a bibliography, 
chronologically arranged, of all the most important works connected in 
any way with the history of the offices of the Church in England. 
Although it is not perfectly clear what principle dictates the inclusion or 
exclusion of items, this list cannot fail to be exceedingly helpful to many 
students. It is to be hoped that the editor will publish separately the 
longer list from which this is extracted. 

The above is merely an outline of the bulk of the material in the text ; 
the introduction covers subjects of even wider range. Here are, with the 
visitation at Truro 1896, a list of Lincoln chantries, gilds, obits, time 
tables of masses, lists of royal, archiepiscopal, episcopal, and decanal visita- 
tions, large extracts from Laurence of Somercote’s unprinted tract on the 
canonical election of bishops, with illustrative matter drawn from college 
and university elections. The tendency to extreme discursiveness cannot 
be regretted, seeing that it has not unduly hindered the production of the 
work, and that every subject is dealt with to the increase of knowledge. 
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These volumes are a worthy monument to the memory of more than one 
great scholar who has passed away, and as a memorial they contain much 
that has personal rather than historical interest. 

In a few of the annotations, Ducange has been used where the 
English-Latin medieval vocabularies are safer guides; an inclination is 
shown to give a word a classical interpretation to the neglect of the 
fact that the Latin word used is merely a rendering of English or Anglo- 
French thoughts; thus garcio, in an example which has given the 
editor some trouble, expresses exactly the double meaning of ‘ knave.’ 
The editor and the late Archbishop of Canterbury found difficulty in the 
passage Additis quoque frontibus utriusque partis Septentrionis et Austri 
respicere se debent vniuersi, &c. (p. 829), but is any emendation necessary ? 
The meaning seems clear : that the psalms shall be sung by the two choirs 
facing each other, and at the Gloria they turn to the east. 

Mary Bateson. 


Cartulaire Général de V' Ordre des Hospitaliers de S. Jean de Jérusalem 
(1100-1310). Par J. Detavmie we Rovtx. Tome II. (1201-1260). 
(Paris : Leroux. 1897.) 


Tue second volume of this bulky work carries: down the documentary 
history of the order of St. John in the various countries of Europe through 
a period of sixty years, comprising the texts or abstracts of no fewer than 
1840 pieces. The editor’s principle of selection from the wealthy 
archives in Malta and in the different langues remains the same as at 
starting (see the EncuisH Historicat Review, xi. 146-149, 1896), viz. 
to print all documents issued by great dignitaries of the order, and those 
addressed to them by great civil and ecclesiastical powers, settlements of 
disputes, and statutes of the order. Many, especially concerning the 
Spanish langue, are here printed for the first time; though perhaps the 
larger number are gathered together from numerous historical publications, 
continental and English, full references being given in each case to the 
original sources of the document. The advantage of having them all in 
one comprehensive body, marshalled in chronological order, is evident ; it 
would, however, have greatly added to the current workable value of such 
a mass of miscellaneous records if to each volume had been appended a 
list, classified according to the-seven langues. In the absence of such 
lists it is impossible to judge which branch of the order offers the most 
interest from any special point of view. The general plan of the work 
having before been pointed out, attention may now be drawn to a few 
points grouped together as far as may be under the circumstances. 

We have as yet no special history of the planting and life of the 
order in this country; it is of some interest, therefore, to learn what 
documentary materials exist regarding the English langue. About 
fifty pieces occur in the present volume, besides ten concerning 
the Irish grand priory, a branch of the langue which, it seems, 
was considerably more important than the Scottish branch, relating to 
which there does not appear to be any document in thisvolume. Taking 
first the charters relating to Ireland, only one, a royal grant of an advow- 
son in 1229, shows any gift to the hospital in that country, but an impor- 
tant confirmation by Innocent III in 1212 gives a long and full list of 
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their possessions, a list which needs study by an expert in Irish place- 
names for their identification. In no. 2056, the English Winchcombe 
has been erroneously identified as Wycombe. King John in 1201 and 
1216 granted valuable privileges, with the right to justice in the king’s 
court and letters of protection (the fee to the crown for these two grants 
was in each case a palfrey, not a sum of money). The hospitallers’ mills 
obstructed the waters of the Liffey, as other mills obstructed the Thames 
at Oxford and elsewhere, but John and Henry III (in 1216 and 1221) 
were careful, while ordering these to be regulated, to preserve the rights 
of the order. Two of the documents refer to disputes over possessions, 
one in 1216 between the prior of St. John at Waterford and the bishop of 
Norwich, the other in 1220 between the grand prior and the abbey of 
St. Thomas in Dublin. In 1227 Henry III had granted that in every 
town where the order had tenants, one of them might be exempted from 
all local customs and exactions ; this apparently trivial boon led to abuses, 
for in 1281 the king’s tenants in Waterford are forbidden to move on to the 
lands of the Temple and the Hospital, and it is declared that these orders 
have only the right to exemption for a single man each in the king’s 
cities and boroughs. 

Among the pieces relating to the hospitallers in England are several 
indications of privileges granted to them by kings John and Henry III, 
letters of protection, special exemption from a tax, the grant of a fair, 
permission to enclose certain land, licence that the grand prior’s ship 
may go beyond the seas, etc.—privileges of the same kind as were 
granted to other ecclesiastical bodies and wealthy subjects. On the 
other hand we get various evidence of the help that the order, by this 
time a rich body with safe treasure-houses, were able and required to 
give to the king financially. One of the chief ends of the organisation 
of the provincial branches being to collect the profits from their property 
and to send regular sums to the central house under the grand master, 
the grand prior would not infrequently have ready money under his 
control, and could be permitted to lend it on sutticient security. No doubt 
in the end they did not lose. Thus the will of king John (made in 1204, 
of which only extracts are given here) testifies to the long list of jewels, 
including the regalia and robes, which he had deposited in the hands of 
the templars and the hospitallers and three other religious bodies. In 
the following year a patent letter acknowledges that a number previously 
committed to the hospitallers’ care had been returned to the king, who 
thereupon makes a gift of one of them, a gold crown, to be carried to the 
poor beyond the seas. In 1216 John again gives receipt for a long list 
of pawned jewels returned to him. Henry III-had transactions of the 
same sort; for instance, in 1217 he granted to the order 3d. a day out of 
the exchequer, a grant renewed in the two following years, until a rent 
of that amount could be assigned; we may perhaps connect with this 
payment—which appears to have been a debt, not a subsidy like that 
paid by the same king to the Teutonic knights—the grant in 1221 of the 
manor of Costessy towards the repayment of money lent during the 
sojourn in England in 1216 of Louis, son of Philip Augustus of France. 
The tax due to the pope in 1226 was paid through the treasurer of the 
order; and again, in 1282, the king owing certain moneys to the duke 
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of Britanny, the hospitallers and templars became his guarantors, the 
former receiving a gold crown as pledge for repayment of his debt. 
Several other documents attest the prominence and financial resources of 
the English langue; thus in 1227 they are authorised to raise and 
answer for the sixteenth charged on ecclesiastical benefices to the 
crown, and in 1288 for the fortieth assessed upon their own men. 

Two documents of 1217 show the relations of the pope to the order in 
England : by the first he renews the right of presentation to the churches 
in their patronage; the second is directed against desertion from the 
order, the pope enjoining English prelates to excommunicate brethren 
who leave to marry or to enter other orders. Women appear sometimes ; 
in 1227 permission was given to the hospitallers’ house at Hampton (in 
the royal warren of Staines) in which sisters dwell, to keep dogs for their 
protection and for sheep. Margaret de Lacy having founded a house for 
nuns under the Augustinian rule had affiliated it to the hospitallers, 
but finds the two rules do not work well together; the pope therefore 
charges the bishop of Coventry to examine into the matter and to restore 
the house to its old régime. Lastly, a glimpse of Robert Grossetéte, bishop 
of Lincoln, is afforded in 1237, where he refuses the incumbent presented 
by the grand prior to the cure of Buckminster. 

These few citations as to the English and Irish langue will indicate 
the kind of material gathered up in this large tome. Many matters of 
curious local and social detail are scattered up and down its pages; but of 
greater importance is the text, in French and Latin, of the interesting 
statutes of the order issued under the grand master Alphonso of Portugal, 
about 1204-1206. L. Tounmin SMT. 


The Life and Legend of Michael Scot. By the Rev. J. Woop Brown. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas. 1897.) 


Mr. Woop Brown has chosen a most attractive subject, and has handled 
it in a very interesting way. The arrangement of the various chapters of 
his work is admirable, and the facts he has to record are so grouped as to 
present a very clear idea of the great Scotsman of whom he treats from 
every point of view, ‘whether as physiologist, astronomer, alchemist, 
prophet, or scholar. It must, however, be admitted that the ascertained 
facts of Michael Scot’s life are very meagre indeed; and Mr. Wood’s 
first chapter is a marvellous example of specious guesswork, gradually 
passing through all the stages of possibility, probability, and historic 
certainty. It cannot be too strongly insisted on that Michael Scot’s close 
connexion whether with Oxford or Paris is merely a plausible guess, 
however likely enough to be true in itself; and there is not much more 
satisfactory proof for a sojourn at Bologna. 

Mr. Brown’s chief addition to the sum of our knowledge respecting 
the great ‘magician’ is his proof—for proof it is, so far as such a thing 
is capable of proof—that his hero can hardly have been born later than 
1180 and that he died in or before 1235. This at once disposes of the 
old identification with the Michael Scot whom Boece and, we believe, 
Wyntoun also, represent as being sent towards the end of the thirteenth 
century as one of the ambassadors to bring the Maid of Norway back to 
Scotland. Mr. Brown’s second chapter, entitled ‘Scot at the Court of 
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Sicily,’ is full of matter that will be new to most readers. His suggestion 
that Michael was the Emperor Frederick II’s tutor, and composed his 
‘Physionomia ’ as a kind of wedding-present for that monarch in 1209 
is highly probable. ‘Scot at Toledo,’ which is the title chosen for 
the third chapter, is also full of interest; and the argument tending to 
show that Michael had returned to Italy or Sicily by 1228 is conclusive. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that a great deal of the substance of 
these chapters is very speculative, and here and there there are signs 
that the author is not quite familiar with all the branches of his 
extremely perplexing subject. The identification of the famous translator 
of the ‘ Secreta Secretorum ’ with the ‘ Philippus Coronatus’ of Frederick’s 
Sicilian chancery is very tempting ; but it is difficult to see the exact drift 
of Mr. Brown’s arguments as to the identification of its earlier translator, 
Johannes Hispalensis. Here and there, too, Mr. Brown's references are 
very obscure and his facts doubtful. Whatis the meaning of the footnote 
appended to the assertion, on p. 15, that ‘Paris was not more .. . dis- 
tinctively the seat of arts than Bologna was the school of laws’? The 
sentiment, I admit, is irreproachable ; but the note consists of the single 
word ‘Elinando.’ Again, where does Mr. Brown get his statement 
that Frederick’s mother, Constance, died in 1200? Richard of San 
Germano, who was as likely to know as most people, puts it in 1198. 
Again, when on p. 45 we read that Adelard of Bath, Hermann and 
Alfred and Daniel de Morlay visited Spain, it is difficult to repress a 
suspicion that Mr. Brown is mixing up the two Hermanns together, 
though here again the statement is doubtless true. Further on Mr. 
Brown places too absolute a reliance on M. Berthelot when he follows 
this writer in assigning the year 1182 a.p. as the date of Robertus 
Castrensis’s translation of the ‘ De Compositione Alchimiae.’ One manu- 
script still extant shows that 1182 here is the year of the Spanish A®ra, 
not of the Christian dispensation, thus proving almost conclusively that 
Robertus Castrensis is no other than our own English fellow-countryman 
Robert de Ketenes, the translator of the Koran. Moreover one or two of 
Mr. Brown's suggestions might have been supported by additional evidence 
had he known where to look for it. Thus, he appeals to Leland for the 
suggestion that Michael Scot was born in or belonged to the territory of 
Durham. But this statement is not quite isolated. On the other hand, 
we do not find any notice in Mr. Brown’s pages of the very curious fact 
that one of the Scot MSS. declares that one of Michael's treatises was 
written for Frederick’s son Manfred in the year 1256. Now, if we accept 
this as it stands, we shall have to postpone the date of Michael’s death 
twenty years later than Mr. Brown is inclined (and with good reason) to 
do. If we take 1256 as the year of the Spanish Aira, we get 1218 a.p., 
in itself a very plausible date for the work in question ; but if we accept 
this year, the Manfred dedication becomes practically, if not absolutely, 
impossible. Can it be that in this manuscript we have to do with a 
later copy of one of Michael Scot’s treatises, originally made for Frederick 
in 1218, and thirty-eight years afterwards copied out for his son ? 

I should not call attention to trifles of this kind were it not that Mr. 
Brown’s work is distinctly the production of a scholar with a wide know- 
ledge of and enthusiasm for his subject. Only those who have painfully 
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plodded their way through the tortuous history of the great intellectual 
revival of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—that first Renaissance, as 
it might not unaptly be called—will be able to appreciate all the research 
that is apparent in Mr. Brown’s pages, and to congratulate him on the 
skill with which he has quickened the dry bones of a subject that, under 
almost any other man’s hands, would have been as arid as a desert of 
sand. T. A. ArncHER. 


Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem dreizehnten Jahrhundert bis 
zum Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von Emm Micnasgt, 8.J., Professor 
der Kirchengeschichte an der Universitit Innsbruck. Erster Band: 
Deutschlands wirtschaftliche, gesellschaftliche, und rechtliche Zus- 
tiinde wihrend des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. (Freiburg im Breisgau : 
Herdersche Verlagshandlung. 1897.) 


Tuts work, which is to carry German history down to the starting point of 
Janssen, begins with the industrial revolution of the thirteenth century, the 
importance of which is rightly emphasised. The present volume dealing 
with the thirteenth century gives a sympathetic and detailed view of the 
period: if anything, it covers the ground too completely for full treatment ; 
here and there some questions raised might have been discussed at greater 
length, as the church’s condemnation of usury (p. 87), which is rightly 
but rather summarily estimated as an economic necessity. There is a 
large and useful index, without which a work of the kind loses half its 
value. 

A particularly good sketch is given of the influence of the monastic 
orders upon social and economic life: their influence upon agriculture (pp. 
8-10): the Premonstratensian as the great eastern colonising force in the 
twelfth, and the Cistercians in the thirteenth century (pp. 89-91) : the 
Benedictines and their work in making intercourse easier and safe (176-7) : 
the appreciation of the effect of christianity in ameliorating the peasants’ 
lot is very just; unter dem Krummstab ist gut wohnen, as is proved by 
many incidental pictures (e.g. the carrying of wine for St. Peter’s in the 
Schwarzwald, pp. 51-2) throughout the work. Local details and 
differences (as among the peasantry in Styria, Austria and Bavaria, and 
elsewhere) are well brought out, and much use is made of contemporary 
writers, such as Berthold of Regensburg, whose outspoken sermons 
illustrate the rising spirit and improved position of the peasants: of 
the anonymous Austrian der Stricker: of Wernher the gardener, and 
others: local differences in house-building, customs such as beating the 
bounds, more important points such as field cultivation, peasant com- 
munities, less important points such as diversities of dress, of drink and 
amusements—all these are noticed. Specially full is the account of the 
colonisation of the east, with its reaction upon the older lands. Under 
the heading of the towns the industrial development of the time is 
traced, and the gilds (for which this century gives much important 
evidence) are discussed at length. The rise of the great trading bodies, 
intent upon a security of intercourse gained in earlier periods by the 
ecclesiastical encouragement of bridge building and road repairing (works 
of piety in Germany as in medieval England), come in for treatment 
next with their branches in foreign lands (170-200). But the knight- 
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hood characterised the thirteenth century no less than did the towns; 
William of Holland (whose reception of knighthood is described in 
detail, p. 238, after Beka, a clerk of Utrecht) was their typical king; 
pp. 205-246 sketch the rise of the méinisteriales, their prominence, 
their education, characteristics, their warfare real and mimic, down to 
the condemnation of the latter by the church. But with the knighthood 
was closely bound up private warfare, and this next meets with 
discussion. The attainment of a vigorous and confederated civic life, 
which seemed a possibility just when this century decided that any 
national constitution was impossible, demanded peace and order: to the 
earlier peace of God succeeded the peace of the land—another characteristic 
of the century. Towns failed, emperor failed, and the future lay with 
the princes. 

A discussion of the connexion between the empire and the German 
kingship naturally covers controversial points, but these are of less moment 
for the author’s purpose than the social facts that built up society—the 
election of the king, the formation and crystallisation of the electoral 
college, the sovereignty, and especially its relations with the towns. The 
last section treats of the codes, procedure (especially judicial combat), and 
the study of Roman and canon law. Particularly interesting is the 
popular view (illustrated from contemporary evidence) of lawyers—Juristen, 
die sind alle unchristen :—the portrait of one legal bully Heinrich of Kirch- 
berg (p. 824), drawn by Nicholas of Bebra, is more than interesting : the 
catalogues of classical authors read by the legal student (Ovid, Priscian, 
Juvenal, Terence, Horace, Persius, Plautus, Vergil, Lucan, Maximianus 
Gallus, and Boethius) lend a good foundation for studies of a more legal 
kind at Paris, Bologna and Padua. The volume closes with an estimate 
of the influence of the Roman law, not only in Bohemia (where Wenzel II 
dreamt of founding a legal school, thus anticipating his successor, 
Charles IV) but generally. The whole book if completed on the scale 
contemplated by its author should form an adequate and detailed, 
comprehensive and just view of German life in a century which in 
more than one sense kept the kingdom in its grasp until the days of 
Napoleon. J. P. Wurrney. 


Bertrand du Guesclin. By E. V. Stopparp. (New York and London : 
Putnam’s Sons. 1897.) 


We are much in want of a connected history of the Hundred Years’ War. 
Abundant material has been amassed, especially in the Rolls edition of 
English chroniclers ; and in France, M. Siméon Luce has left us the work 
of a lifetime in his edition of Froissart, ‘La Jeunesse de Bertrand,’ ‘La 
Jacquerie,’ etc. Therefore it is all the more annoying that a book which 
might fill up a gap should be so full of faults as to be almost worthless. 
Mr. Stoddard professes to have referred to Luce and to Rymer, but makes 
many serious mistakes. ‘Edward III on the 2nd of July (1346) sailed 
from Southampton for Guienne’ (p. 40). Adam Murimuth and Baker of 
Swinbrook show us that Edward started from Portsmouth on the 5th, and 
waited off the Isle of Wight till the 11th; Rymer gives two documents, 
dated the 10th and 11th, ‘ supra mare iuxta Insulam Vectam in arreptum 
passagii nostri,’ and ‘ apud portum Sanctae Elenae in Insulw Vecta.” A 
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division at Crecy, we are told (p. 41), ‘was placed under the earl of 
Northumberland,’ a mistake repeated on the next page. The ‘ county of 
Penthiévre’ (p. 192) means Ponthieu, and Abbeville is always written 
‘ Abbeyville.’ Guillaume 1l’Aloue’ is twice called ‘Guillaume Alone’ 
(p. 95), and Mr. Stoddard does not pretend to know from what sources 
M. Luce obtained his facts about this peasant hero. Robert Knolles 
becomes occasionally Thomas, Neville becomes Neufville, and ‘John de 
Montfort’ stands for both John IV and John V, the index clearly 
showing that the error is no slip, but that Mr. Stoddard considers 
father and son to have been one and the same man. The book is 
overloaded with names, but there are but poor attempts to delineate 
characters. Mr. Stoddard has no knowledge of the development of 
tactics, says much of the knights and next to nothing about the archers, 
is not clear whether the French at Poitiers were mounted or dismounted 
(pp. 67, 68), and thus, not appreciating the causes of the English military 
ascendency, cannot explain the import of Bertrand’s subsequent successes. 
At Poitiers the French are made to fight with their faces to the north, 
as if they had cut the Black Prince off from Bordeaux. Cocherel is 
fairly described, because M. Luce very carefully describes it; the most 
interesting feature of Auray, viz. the failure of the archers to pierce the 
dense ranks of French and Bretons, and, conversely, the success of the 
archers at Najara, Mr. Stoddard omits, probably because M. Luce’s 
volume stops short of these battles. 

The connected account of the facts of Bertrand’s life is better, because 
Mr. Stoddard has only to follow Luce or Bonnechose. But heis curiously 
unable to grasp the meaning of M. Luce, even where he almost reproduces 
his words. The later partis fairly done. Yet the Prince’s poverty, which 
led him to invade Spain as a common mercenary, and which was the 
cause of the hearth-tax which so alienated the Gascon magnates, receives 
little attention. Also, Mr. Stoddard does not know how hard it was for 
the English to raise troops when once the support of the local barons had 
been lost. Devon’s Pell Records for 1870 would have shown how wages 
had been doubled since 1346, pointing to the difficulty of recruiting. It 
would be too much to expect that he would have been acquainted with the 
article of M. Jean Lemoine in the Revue Historique for May-June 1896 on 
‘Du Guesclin & Jersey,’ where it is proved that Bertrand captured the 
castle of Montorgueil in the latter part of July 1878. J. E. Morris. 


Die Geschichte der deutschen Universititen. Von Grora KAUFMANN. 
Band ii. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1896.) 


THE first volume of this work was devoted to ‘ Vorgeschichte,’ 7c. an 
account of the origin of the university system in general down to the com- 
paratively late date at which the German universities came into existence. 
When he reaches his proper subject, Professor Kaufmann finds himself 
for the most part in a terra cognita. The German universities were born 
in the full light of history ; nearly all of them have published ample collec- 
tions of documents, and have been made the subject of more or less 
elaborate monographs. There was, therefore, little room for fresh research 
or discovery, or for much originality of treatment. The author has 
deliberately abandoned the attempt to deal with the individual universities 
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one after the other. He aims at presenting a picture of the German 
university system as a whole. This he does by taking each aspect of the 
university system and each element in the university machine in detail, 
and comparing, with exhaustive fulness, the arrangements of the different 
universities in respect of each of them. The present volume brings the 
history down to 1500 a.p. We then have a series of disquisitions upon 
the foundation-bulls, the method of endowment, the relations between 
masters and scholars, the nations, the faculties, the relations of the 
universities to church and state, the chancellor, the governing bodies, the 
rector, the graduation system, etc. It must be confessed that it is difficult 
to make a book written on this plan particularly attractive reading, 
consistently with the standard of Griindlichkeit which the professor sets 
before himself; nor does he appear to have a very keen sense of that 
lighter, humorous side of university life, which does so much to relieve 
the tedium involved in the study of the original documents. But what 
he set himself to do the professor has done thoroughly and well: he has 
written what is likely long to remain the standard work on the German 
universities. 

The most interesting, because the most controversial, topic on which 
the professor touches is the relation of the universities to church and state 
respectively. In his former volume, his desire to make out a case for the 
educational supremacy of the state led him, in my opinion, into positive 
mistakes. In reference to Germany, from the date of the foundation of 
the universities, this preoccupation is not seriously misleading. The 
initiative in the foundation of the German universities usually came from 
the state—from duke, or count, or town; the privilege of the pope in 
founding Studia generalia was fully recognised, but it was shared by the 
emperor ; scholars as such were not, as a rule, treated as clerks; and the 
secular authorities who founded the universities at times claimed the 
regulation of them in the minutest details; or, if a large share of their 
control was practically entrusted to ecclesiastical chancellors, this was by 
the express permission and consent of the lay power. It is, no doubt, 
possible to reconcile the facts (if we allow, as Professor Kaufmann does, for 
a few exceptional attempts at independent action on the side of the church), 
but I cannot help thinking that the whole attempt is rather unhistorical. 
When Professor Kaufmann declares that the theory that the church alone 
had the right to grant the ‘license to teach’ is a modern theory, he is 
certainly going too far. There are abundant traces of this theory in parts 
of Europe during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, though it was no 
doubt broken in upon by the admission of the emperor’s concomitant pre- 
rogative. On the other hand, our author's attempt to show that education 
was regarded as the monopoly of the state is almost equally one-sided. The 

fact is that education in the Middle Ages belonged to that large, debatable 
sphere which did not belong unreservedly to the province of either church 
or state. If the conflicts between them were not very numerous or serious, 
it was because, on the whole, both sides were anxious to promote educa- 
tion. It is, of course, possible to say that, where the church authorities 
are found meddling with education, they are acting as the agents of the 
state ; but the facts are equally susceptible of another interpretation. The 
question is one which hardly presented itself, in this naked and theoretical 
VOL. XIII.—NO. L. AA 
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form, to the medieval mind. Professor Kaufmann’s theory has this much 
truth—that in the late fourteenth century the lay power was the stronger, 
not only in educational matters, but even in the strictly ecclesiastical 
sphere. 

Professor Kaufmann is seen at-his best when he passes from questions of 
constitutional machinery to the history of learning and the inner life of 
the institutions with which he has to deal. The volume concludes with 
a very valuable chapter on the history of university studies during this 
period, and in particular with the rise and influence of humanism. He 
brings out, with much learning and much clearness, the fact that as in 
Italy, so in Germany humanism was not a product of the universities, 
and only affected their teaching slowly and partially. Humanism was 
the product of courts and academies rather than schools and universities. 
It is true that there was a most important classical movement—a wide- 
spread groping after an improved and unscholastic teaching of grammar, 
and the closer study and imitation of the Latin classics—which was 
apparently quite independent of the Italian Renaissance. But this move- 
ment was born, not in the universities, but in the grammar-sehools ; the 
earliest trace of it is to be found in the schools of Gerard de Groot and 
the Brethren of the Common Lot in the Low Countries. It was not till 
towards the end of the fifteenth century that the new race of school- 
masters began to be imbued with the Italian influence, and it was only at 
this period that the spirit of the Renaissance began to touch the univer- 
sities. But even then it cannot be said to have produced any marked 
revolution in their curriculum or educational system. It was only 
through its association with the Reformation that humanism succeeded in 
transforming the educational system of Germany, and, eventually, of 
Europe ; and by the time that that revolution was effected, the humanists 
themselves, in any strict sense of the word, had passed away, and the 
humanistic spirit was a thing of the past. Great spiritual movements, for 
the most part, triumph only by partial death and total loss of their own 
identity. Professor Kaufmann does not notice how exactly this pre- 
Renaissance grammatical movement was paralleled in England, though of 
course the triumph of the later humanistic movement was even slighter 
and more evanescent than was the casein Germany. H. RasHpAuL. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolis preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Richard II, vols. I, IL (1877-1885). (London: H.M. Stationery 


Tue future historian of the reign of Richard II will owe a heavy debt of 
gratitude for time and labour saved to Mr. G. J. Morris, who has compiled 
these admirable calendars and furnished them with elaborate indexes. A 
comparison with the meagre selection in the volume of patent rolls pub- 
lished many years ago by the old record commissioners emphasises the 
enormous assistance that the deputy keéper and his staff are rendering to 
the historical student by the printing of these full précis of the later 
medieval patent and close rolls. The rolls themselves have been so con- 
stantly consulted that these volumes cannot be expected to throw much 
new light on the broad outlines of the period they cover, but they will do 
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much to fill out those outlines besides supplying corrections and additions in 
innumerable points of detail. If Sir E. M. Thompson had had them 
before him when editing the chronicle of Adam of Usk he would have 
discovered that its author’s original name was Adam Porter, and that he 
held in early life the living of Mitchel Troy (ii. 115, 307), Some new 
light is thrown, too, on that obscure personage, Owen of Wales, whose full 
name appears to have been Owen ap Thomas ap Retheryk; he had 
forfeited lands in Bidfield, Gloucestershire, by his adherence to the French 
king (i. 102, 104 ; ii. 285). 

Within the narrow limits of a review it is of course impossible to do 
more than indicate the varied interest of the matter calendared. Much 
information about the antecedents of the peasants’ revolt may be gleaned 
from the earlier rolls of the reign. The curious fact is, for instance, 
elicited that while the centre of the rising of 1381 was Kent and Essex, 
the attempt to get rid of the old labour services by obtaining official 
extracts from Domesday Book, which provoked repressive legislation in 
Richard’s first parliament, seems to have been confined to Wiltshire and 
the adjacent counties. The extraordinary inseeurity of life and property 
in the later years of Edward III and the earlier ones of his grandson is 
brought very vividly before us ; the pardons for murder and other serious 
crimes are numbered by scores if not hundreds in the short space of nine 
years, and almost equally numerous are the oyer and terminers ordered on 
the complaint of monastic and lay landowners whose estates were invaded 
by armed bands often led by a knight or a priest, their growing trees cut 
down, their crops destroyed, their wives; daughters, or maidservants 
ravished, their ponds fished, and their cattle carried away. The suppres- 
sion of the concerted rising of 1881 by no means put an end to these dis- 
quieting symptoms. In April 1388 it was reported that disturbers of the 
peace assembled in divers parts of the realm and demanded money and 
goods of the king’s lieges under threats of murder andarson. The French 
descents on the southern coast and the ravages of pestilence added to the 
general misery. Piteous complaints of poverty and depopulation came 
from towns all over the country. Truro was said in 1378 to have been 
‘almost uninhabited and wholly waste,’ traders deserted the plague-stricken 
Appleby for neighbouring villages, and Newcastle-on-Tyne lost 6,054 men 
in the pestilence of 1880 (i. 510). Ships belonging to neutral powers 
were constantly being seized off the coast and their cargoes sold. The 
state of Ireland must have been even worse if the bishop of Emly was 
really guilty of robbing a man of eighteen marks and destroying his own 
cathedral city (i. 18). 

There is-much in these pages to strengthen one’s impression that a 
stronger and better king than Richard might have failed to avert political 
crisis, if not revolution, but it is also abundantly evident that the young 
king’s reckless extravagance hurried on the day of reckoning. The 
lavish way in which he threw about among his courtiers the Mortimer 
estates which were in the hands of the crown during a minority may be 
instanced. By the summer of 1883 he was ‘in great necessity,’ and in 
1884 the great magnates whom he had ignored made their first open 
protest ; on this somewhat obscure episode a little fresh light is thrown. 
For the first time the ‘advice of the council’ is expressed in the royal 
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letters patent, and the Mortimer lands were taken out of the hands of 
Richard’s grantees and placed (Feb. 1884) in the custody of the earls of 
Arundel, Warwick, and Northumberland, and lord Neville at a yearly rent 
of 4,000/. (ii. 877). Why chief justice Tresilian thought it necessary in 
July of that year to obtain a pardon for all treasons, insurrections with 
the commons, felonies &c. perpetrated by him (ii. 440) is not clear. A 
singular clause in a grant of the castle and lordship of Queenborough to 
Richard’s favourite, De Vere, in March 1885 shows that he had learnt no 
lesson from the events of the previous year. He invokes ‘the curse of 
God and St. Edward and the king on any who do or attempt aught 
against this grant’ (ii. 542). Such a personal note must be rare if not 
unique in state documents of this time. It is the language of the angry 
youth who eighteen months later, when the magnates demanded the dis- 
missal of his ministers, cried out that he would not dismiss the meanest 
scullion in his kitchen at their bidding. There are already traces of 
Richard’s ill-omened attachment to the memory of Edward II, which may 
have dated from the meeting of his first parliament at Gloucester. He 
exempted the abbot of St. Peter’s there from the duty of attending parlia- 
ments in person in order to ‘oblige him to celebrate the offices for the 
soul all days of the anniversary of king Edward IL’ (ii. 273). The influence 
of the widowed lady Mohun of Dunster at court which led to her expulsion 
in 1888 is several times illustrated (e.g. ii. 457). The earlier pages yield 
a few fresh details of Richard’s life before his accession, as that his first 
master was Sir Richard Abberbury, one of the witnesses in the famous 
Scrope and Grosvenor case (i.-155). Even our knowledge of the foreign 
affairs of the kingdom in these years is incidentally increased, though the 
rolls are of course usually of purely domestic bearing. Thus we learn 
that proceedings were taken against the ringleaders of the mutineers in 
the army which Richard’s uncle, Edmund of Langley, took to Portugal in 
1881 (ii. 256, 349, 494). Among documents of more private interest are 
several relating to William of Wykeham’s foundations and the new 
Charterhouse, and an interesting visitation of St. Catherine’s hospital by 
the Tower, in Aug. 1877 (i. 507). The municipal historian will find some 
light thrown on the Coventry gilds (ii. 263, 268, 271). Under cover of 
the gild of the Nativity there labourers and workmen were leaguing them- 
selves together in 1884 to resist the mayor and bailiffs, and escape the 
punishment of their offences (ii: 497). The royal vineyards at Windsor 
are several times noticed (i. 231 e.g.). 

Great care seems to have been taken with the analysis and printing 
of the rolls, and we have met with only two passages where an error 
might be suspected : among the signatures to a charter of Henry I in- 
spected is R. comite Deivell—a new Norman earl if the text be correct ; and 
there is a false date (1860) in a Durham document which appears in vol. ii. 
p.2. The indexes, though not quite so impeccable, are a most laborious and 
excellent piece of work. Some may complain of the absence of a subject 
index, but where those of persons and places run to an average of 250 
pages it would obviously be unreasonable to press the point. With regard 
to method the only fault we have to find is that to index half the 
passages relating to a person under the French form of his name and half 
under the Latin, as in the case of Beauchamp and de Bello Campo, seems 
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cumbrous and unnecessary. A simple cross reference would suffice and 
save valuable space. Much trouble has been taken with the identifica- 
tions, and in the vast majority of cases the results are excellent. But we 
have noticed one or two cases where a local name has escaped without 
explanation ; thus Richard of Barnards Castle only appears under Castro- 
bernardi unidentified. In the case of places on the Welsh border it would 
be well to distinguish a little more carefully sometimes between their 
medievaland modern description. Bishops Castle, for example, is described 
in the text as in Wales, but in the index as in co. Salop, though in other 
instances the documentary description is often reproduced by the indexer. 
It is perhaps inevitable that the foreign identifications should be vaguer 
and occasionally less correct than the others. The entry which places 
Brest in Normandy is no doubt a mere slip, but the Soudan de la Trau 
appears only under the corrupt form of the roll, ‘Delatran, Soldan, 
knight of Gascony,’ and Audruicq, similarly disguised as Othorwyk 
[France]. It would be well to adopt for French place names the method 
of identification used by French historians, who supply the name of the 
department, arrondissement, and canton. 
James Talr. 


Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati. A cura di Francesco Novatt. Vol. III. 
(‘ Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia.’) (Roma: Sede dell’ Istituto Storico 
Italiano. 1896.) 


THE present volume appeals perhaps more to the classical scholar than 
to the student of political history. Many of Salutati’s letters will 
commend themselves to modern humanists as proving the wide range 
of their fourteenth-century predecessor’s Latin scholarship. Others are 
of interest in the history of codices ; one, for instance, to Jost of Moravia 
forms a link in the chain of evidence relating to the mysterious, and 
perhaps mythical, manuscript of Livy, which lurked in a monastery in 
Liibeck diocese, and of which the dean of Olmiitz professed to have ocular 
demonstration. A letter congratulating the youthful Poggio on his safe 
arrival at Rome refers to a codex of Cicero, which he had copied for 
Salutati, and this copy the editor identifies with the manuscript of the 
‘ Philippics ’ and ‘ Catiline Orations’ in the Laurentian library (‘ Cat. Codd. 
Latinor.’ ii. 448). Even before this Poggio, librarius omni suspitione 
major, had acted as the writer’s copyist at Florence, and he was now 
plying the chancellor with Roman inscriptions—video quidem te pauco 
tempore nobis urbem totam antiquis epigrammatibus traditurum. A 
good example will be found of the spiritual interpretation of Virgil, in 
which the later Neo-Platonists displayed so much ingenuity, and with 
this may be compared a passage in which Salutati dwells on the mystical 
meaning of Dante’s Beatrice. 

There is, however, a wide neutral zone on which the scholar and the 
historian may meet. The expected advent of the first Greek teachers drew 
enthusiastic welcome from the veteran Latinist. He assured Demetrio 
Cidonio of his pride that his own reputation should be known to a Greek 
scholar ; of his delight that amid all her troubles Greece still had students, 
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and that one of them was coming to Italy; of the zeal for the Greek 
language which his arrival would excite ; on the morrow the writer would 
be sixty-five, and yet, he touchingly concludes, Forte etiam nostri Catonis 
exemplo, extremo licet vite tempore, Grecis intendam literis, et exemplis 
his que de nostris hausi Argolicam adiciam disciplinam. To Chrysolaras 
he wrote that he had used all his power to procure an invitation to teach 
at Florence, while he urged Taddeo Angeli to bring from Greece historians 
and poets, all Plato, all Plutarch, the whole of Homer, and this regard- 
less of expense. This eagerness and versatility, noticeable to his dying 
day, constitutes the charm of Salutati’s scholarship. He has made his 
own all Latin authors down to Cassiodorus and Sidonius. To England 
he wrote more than once for the ‘De Musica’ of St. Augustine. He is 
equally anxious to obtain from the lord of Piombino the ‘De Civitate 
Dei’ in big characters fit for aged eyes, and a copy of Petrarch’s letters 
on which he had long set his heart. He implores Niccold da Tuderano 
to procure a correctwm opus divinissimum Dantis nostri; such a one he 
hears has passed on the death of Dante’s friend Menghino Mezzani to 
the lords of Polenta. ; 

On the subject of education Salutati stands halfway between the 
ancient and modern systems. He was sufficiently old-fashioned to retain 
full belief in the triviwm and quadrivium, but he condemns the barren 
exaggeration of dialectic, now nearing its end. Ina humorous letter to 
the Mantuan professor Pietro Alboino, he rejoices that an Italian has 
arisen to wrest from the barbarous Britons the palm of philosophy which 
Italy indolent and voluptuous had lost, but then implores: his corre- 
spondent, after learning all that grammar, logic, and rhetoric can 
teach in things human and divine, scientific or mathematical, to study 
poetics, the highest art of all, for of the verses which the learned logician 
had inclosed he could make no sense whatever. Quite modern, in spite 
of its literary affectations, is a letter to the young lord of Imola, 
Ludovico Alidosi. Here he expresses his fears for the future of classical 
learning. He implores the youth not to be discouraged at the superior 
skill of others in riding and pallone, in standing and running jumps. 
He urges the double duty. of knowledge and expression, the avoidance of 
ociglism, the study of the best ancient models, precision of thought, 
directness and simplicity of language, the care for such details as 
orthography, the choice of words, the shunning of ambiguous terms, the 
judicious use of adjectives and adverbs. The letter is indeed a masterly 
essay upon style, valuable to any would-be speaker or publicist of to-day. 

To public events the references in this volume are curiously few. The 
reader hears nothing of the struggle with Milan, except in two notices of 
the ‘ Invettiva ’ of Loschi, chief of the Visconti’s staff of anti-Florentine 
pamphleteers: the latter of these is, however, of some importance in the 
history of the Florentine chancellor’s celebrated reply. The schism is 
the subject on which Salutati felt most strongly. Among his finest 
letters is one to Benedict XIII (20 January 1895) imploring him to aid 
in the noble cause of unity, and another to Jost of Moravia where the 
suggested methods of renunciation are discussed in detail. This latter 
concludes with a spirited panegyric of the Turks, who are endangering 
christianity, threatening Rome herself, admirable in training, in absti- 
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nence and hardihood, braced by their fatalism to face death, trusting to 
agility rather than to armour, men of Roman discipline pitted against 
christians who are sunk in sloth and luxury, careful of their bodies and 
careless of their souls. Always ready to welcome the signs of religious 
revival, Salutati more than once expressed his admiration for the White 
Penitents at the very moment when his government was taking measures 
to avert the social and political dangers which might accompany these 
hordes of fanatics. Three letters bear the address ‘ Thome Rondello ;’ 
Salutati had enjoyed at Florence the friendship of the exiled archbishop 
Arundel. In phrases written between hope and fear he gives Arundel 
God-speed. The next letter congratulates him upon success, and signifi- 
cantly adds, wnwm continere non possum, quod nobilissimum et altius 
vindicte genus est parcere; the fate of the late king had taught that 
bloodshed but added nourishment to danger and suspicion. The third 
(29 Jan. 1403) begs Arundel for a subscription to the debt of the 
monastery of Santa Maria degli Angeli, dear alike to the Englishman and 
the Florentine ; Salutati cleverly anticipates the objection that there are 
many poor monasteries in England which create calls upon the arch- 
bishop’s purse; the English poor he had always with him, but the 
Florentine brotherhood was the prodigal son returning to his father, but 
with no suspicion of a disreputable past. Among letters of historical 
interest-may also be reckoned that which describes the public funeral of 
the admirable Florentine citizen Guido di Tommaso, a most interesting 
picture of Florentine ceremonial custom. The signoria sent a horse, 
whose trappings bore the emblem of the people, a lance and shield and 
banner, with twelve waxen torches. The captains of the Parte Guelfa 
paid a similar honour, and then followed the six of Mercanzia accom- 
panying their gift of a silken palliwm with pendent lappets, embroidered 
with the arms of the deceased and of their own society. The consuls of 
the arts, the eight of watch and ward, the whole order of knights preceded 
a long line of merchants and citizens, while crowds of women and of 
poor bewailed the loss of the most charitable of Florentines. 

The great value of this volume is perhaps its explanation of the 
extraordinary consideration in which Salutati was held by men of all 
classes, professions, and countries, and this not more on the score of 
scholarship than of character. Salutati with advancing years has lost 
all his petulance and some of his sprightliness, but he has grown alike 
in grace and knowledge, and with the younger humanists, Vittorino da 
Feltre and Marsilio Ficino, is a standing proof that there need be no 
divorce between christian ethics and pagan learning. On the harmony 
of the two he himself earnestly, nay indignantly, dwells in a letter to 
Fra Giovanni da Samminiato, who had striven to divert him from pagan 
studies. The opening sentences look back to St. Augustine and forward 
to the Italian Neo-Platonism: Noli, venerabilis in Christo frater, sic 
austere me ab honestis studiis revocare; noli putare quod, cum vel in 
poetis vel aliis gentilium libris veritas queritur, in viam Domini non 
eatur. Omnis enim veritas a Deo est, imo, quo rectius loquar, aliquid 
est Dei. The conclusion is replete with humanitarianism and common 
sense. Nec me putes unquam ad inanis fame gloriam laborasse, sed 
cupiditate sciendi communicandique quod Deus tradidit; ut aliis et 
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posteris, sicut alii nobis swisque temporibus profuerunt, sic aliquid et 
ego prodessem; quod michi videtur scientibus non minus debitum, 
quam agricolis arbores serere, que pervenire debeant ad nepotes. Tu, 
quod sancte rusticitatis est, solum tibi prodes ; ego michi prodesse conor et 
aliis. Yet no one upheld more stoutly than this man of the world the 
sanctity of religious vows. He writes in the severest strain to a Camal- 
dolensian whose spiritual brethren were pressing him to give a dinner 
to the monastery in honour of his jubilee, and who himself proposes to 
celebrate the occasion by release from the religious life. The otherwise 
excellent Raffaello Bonciani receives rough handling for disobedience to 
his superior and clandestine desertion of his monastery. Onofrio degli 
Angioli is implored not to leave the seclusion of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
for the abbacy of Camaldoli, with which the pope has tempted him, 
quoniam non crediderim de curie Romane sentina quicquam hauriri, 
nisi limosum et fetidwm et illa turpitudine maculatum, qua spiritualia 
pecuniis venundantur. 

Among those who sought for guidance from Salutati was Caterina 
Vieri of Arezzo, who, forced as a girl to take the veil, fled from her 
convent, cwpiens esse mater et filios procreare. That a man should 
write to a woman, particularly a young one, the chancellor describes 
as not lacking in impropriety; but relying on his clear conscience and 
his sixty-seven years he answers her appeal, beseeching her to return to 
her convent. It is needless to add that the director’s advice was left 
unheeded, and Boniface IX, less rigid than the layman, legitimised the 
children which were the result of Caterina’s secular instincts. But 
Salutati had sound good sense and was not always on the side of severity. 
He begged this same pope to grant a dispensation for the marriage of a 
young couple who were spiritually related, the man’s mother being the 
godmother of his beloved: this prohibition, he pointed out, was not of 
Mosaic or christian, but only of papal institution, and therefore of less 
validity. To the bishop of Florence, Jacopo da Teramo, the chancellor 
confesses that he cannot bear sermons, although he appreciates the 
manly eloquence of the bishop quod more fratrum ille sermo rythmica 
lubricatione non ludit., Some sixty pages of the volume are occupied 
by advice to the chancellor of Bologna, Pellegrino Zambeccari, to 
abandon an absurd love affair quite unsuited to his age and position. 
Common sense, christian morality, and ridicule are employed in turn. 
Very humorous is the picture of the elderly Bolognese lover clad in his 
best ultramarine camlet, who follows the boat of his adored Johanna 
along the bank of the Reno, and finally, while ‘coaching the oarsmen 
from the bank,’ slips in the mud and tumbles into the river. The 
Bolognese are described as being peculiarly susceptible, and Florentine 
propriety was shocked at the practice of offering the seat next a young 
lady to her intendens, and allowing them to hold each other's hands. If 
Salutati’s sense of humour is displayed at the expense of his brother 
chancellor, his tenderness finds expression in the letters which refer to the 
deaths of his own two sons from plague : it would be difficult to read his 
description of the last moments of his favourite Piero without emotion. 

An interesting question arises as to how far Salutati intended his 
letters for publication. To Bartolommeo Oliari, who had pressed him 
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to publish, he replies that they are too numerous and not sufficiently 
good, that he fears criticism and that he is too busy; he will leave it to 
his heirs to make a small selection. Such a selection, however, he 
himself sends to Jean de Montreuil, chancellor of France, his great 
admirer. The recovery of a portfolio of his own letters, which had been 
stolen, he welcomes with unfeigned delight, confessing that it contained 
at least one which surpassed the work of those great masters Petrarch 
and Geri d’ Arezzo. His modesty and vanity are probably alike genuine ;. 
they are but the changing colours of a simple character. 
E. ARMSTRONG. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Prepared under the Superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records. Edward IV, A.D. 1461-1467. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1897.) 


It is no small matter of congratulation to the historical student that by 
the energy of the present deputy keeper of the records substantial pro- 
gress has now been made with a long-suspended design of the first of 
his predecessors. Many other volumes of this ‘Calendar,’ relating to 
earlier reigns, have already been noticed in the EneuisH Histrorican 
Review. But valuable as the Patent Rolls are in earlier periods their 
interest in connexion with the general history of England is decidedly 
greater after the reign of Edward III than before it; and when we come 
to the Wars of the Roses they contain much relating to the acts and 
property of the leading actors in the struggle which has never yet received 
due consideration, simply because the records themselves were so little 
known and so inconvenient for consultation. What a boon it is, then, 
to have the whole substance of these rolls for the first six years of 
Edward IV’s reign condensed into one handy volume, with such full 
abstracts of each particular document that there seems absolutely nothing 
now to be gained by consulting the rolls themselves! For not a single 
piece of real information is omitted that is to be found in them—not 
even the authority by which each individual patent was passed, as 
‘By k.’ (by the king), ‘ By p. s.’ (by privy seal), or thelike. Every pointis 
noted. In fact, it may be said not only that this ‘Calendar’ is for all 
ordinary purposes as valuable as would be a complete transcript of the 
rolls, but really it is a great deal more valuable, because it omits verbiage 
and contains all the facts in perhaps a quarter of the space. 

There may, nevertheless, undoubtedly be questions about the plan 
pursued in some points, as, for instance, whether it would not have been 
better to adopt a strictly chronological arrangement of the documents, 
instead of slavishly adhering to the order on the rolls. But it must be 
remembered, in reference alike to this and to some other criticisms, 
that one great object of the ‘ Calendar,’ besides meeting the requirements 
of the historical student, is to obviate the necessity of frequent reference 
to the rolls themselves; and this could only be done by giving all the 
entries in the very order in which they stand. One great saving of space, 
however; has been effected in the commissions of the peace, which, after 
being merely noted in their places, are dealt with together in an appendix, 
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where a complete list is given, under every county, of all the names that 
appear in any commission for that county during the whole of the six 
years comprised in this volume ; and a set of numbers after each name 
shows, by reference to a table, the dates of the several commissions in 
which that name occurs, and the exact rolls and membranes on which 
these commissions are entered. 

As to the historical importance of this volume, we cannot hope to do 
it adequate justice. That would require a rather lengthened study and 
more elaborate treatment than could be allowed to us here. But we may 
well indicate points that will undoubtedly attract attention. Considering 
that the six years covered by the volume include the date of Edward IV’s 
romantic marriage, the student may be tempted first of all to look up the 
heading ‘ Wydeville’ in the index, to trace the progress of the family 
in the king’s favour. And he will find, on looking up the references, that the 
name of Sir Richard Wydeville appears among those of a number of other 
Lancastrians whose lands the escheator of Northamptonshire and Rutland 
was ordered to take into the king’s hands on 14 May 1461. His iitle 
of Lord Rivers is in this document quite ignored. It was but sixteen 
months since the time when, after being captured at Sandwich, he had been 
vituperated as a ‘ knave’s son’ by Edward himself (then earl of March), 
along with Warwick and Salisbury. But on 12 July he receives a 
pardon as ‘ Richard Wydeville, knight, of Ryvers,’ and on the 23rd of the 
same month his son has the same as ‘Anthony Wydeville, knight, Lord 
Scales.’ On 10 Dec. ‘Richard Wydewyll, Lord Rivers, and Jaquetta, 
duchess of Bedford, his wife,’ receive a ‘grant and confirmation ’ at 
great length of the dower of the latter; and on 1 March 1463 (p. 568) 
Rivers’s name appears for the first time on the commission of the 
peace for Northamptonshire, in which it was not included even in 
October 1462. But his son Anthony, Lord Scales, obtained an important 
grant on 27 May 1462. It was on 1 May 1464 that the king was 
secretly married to Rivers’s daughter, and of course the references 
to him and to his son, Lord Scales, increase both in number and import- 
ance. But they are really by no means so considerable as one might 
very well have expected, 

The references under ‘ Nevill, Richard’ to the great earl of Warwick 
are more fruitful, but we cannot afford space to dwell upon them. A few 
of the more important are known already from having been printed by the 
indefatigable Rymer, who, indeed, went all through these rolls and 
published everything that was of most striking and obvious value. But 
the multitude and importance of the things that he did not publish, 
bearing alike on Warwick, the king-maker, and on many other subjects, 
could only be shown by writing anew the history of the period, which 
some one will have to do by-and-by. How can one speak, except in a 
general way, of the commissions of array in this volume (specially 
interesting in each case as regards date and area), of the commissions to 
take masters and mariners for ships, of the commissions to get the men 
of Devonshire to supply and rig out ships at their own expense for service 
against the king’s enemies? But one of the most highly characteristic 
things, as giving us on a small scale quite a picture of the period, is a 
commission, issued 20 Oct. 1461 to the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
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twelve other persons, including the sheriff of Norfolk, to oust John and 
William Knyvet from the possession of Bokenham Castle, and take it into 
the king’s hands. Quite a little history is recited in this commission, 
showing that the castle was taken into the hands of King Henry VI by 
virtue of an inquisition taken on Thursday before All Saints 1460; but 
the Knyvets entered on it before the 17 Nov., and when King Edward 
sent only nine commissioners with the escheator to take it back from them 
they only succeeded in entering the outer ward, where they found the 
drawbridge raised, when John Knyvet’s wife, Alice, 


appeared in a little tower over the inner fort of the bridge, keeping the castle 
with slings, paveises, fagots, timber, and other armaments of war, and assisted 
by William Toby, of Old Bokenham, gentilman, and others to the number of 
fifty persons, armed with swords, glayves, bows and arrows, and addressed them 
as follows: ‘ Maister Twyer, ye be a justice of the pees, and I require you to 
kepe the pees, for I woll nott leve the possession of this castell to dye therefore, 
and if ye begyn to breke the peas or make any warre to gete the place of me 
I shall defende me, for lever I had in suche wyse to dye than to be slayne when 
my husbond cometh home, for he charget me to kepe it.’ 


The royal force had to retire before the lady. 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Sir Walter Ralegh: the British Dominion of the West. By Martin 
A. 8. Hume. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1897.) 


Tats little volume, which is the first of a series to be called ‘ Builders of 
Greater Britain,’ is distinctly disappointing. Major Hume is well known 
as a careful and painstaking writer ; possessing, too, an unusual familiarity 
with the Spanish state papers ; but it cannot be said that there is evidence 
here of either the care, the painstaking, or the familiarity. If Ralegh 
was a builder of Greater Britain, Major Hume has not shown it; and in 
what he has written he seems to have put together the material readiest 
to hand, and to have repeated the traditional stories without judgment or 
discrimination. The appearance, at least, of this is aggravated by the 
plan of the work, which does not admit of any references ; otherwise a 
reference should certainly have been given in support of the statements 
that Ralegh ‘ accompanied the expedition’ to Portugal in 1589 (p. 99), 
that Drake ‘was supported by Ralegh,’ (p. 100) and in concert 
with Drake ‘scoured the seas in search of prizes’ (p. 101.) They are 
virtually—by silence—contradicted by the reports in the English state 
papers, and it seems scarcely probable that they are categorically proved 
by the Spanish. Again, such a phrase as, ‘I have transcripts of original 
documents in my possession which prove absolutely that this—the implica- 
tion of Ralegh in the main plot—was untrue’ (p. 260), is much too vague 
to be accepted by accurate students of history. It is very possible that 
Ralegh was entirely innocent of the treason laid to his charge, but it is 
difficult to imagine what these documents can be which absolutely prove 
this. Fora careful and scholarly biography of Ralegh there was and is 
still room ; but we have had enough of mere popular stories, such as Major 
Hume has apparently aimed at producing. J. K. LavGaton. 
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A Benedictine Martyr in England: being the Life and Times of the 
Venerable Servant of God Dom John Roberts, O0.S.B. By Dom BEDE 
Camm, 0.8.B. (London: Bliss, Sands & Co. 1897.) 


Joun Roserts, the subject of this memoir, was the pioneer, representa- 
tive and protomartyr of the Benedictine revival in England in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. After several imprisonments he 
was executed in 1610, for the ‘treason’ of coming as a Roman priest, 
ordained abroad, to exercise the functions of his order in England. He 
left behind him no writings; and very little is known of his life and 
labours, beyond the particulars of his trial and execution recorded by 
Challoner, and more recently by Father Pollen, 8.J., in his‘ Acts of English 
Martyrs hitherto unpublished,’ 1891. Father Roberts was never 
suspected of any kind of political disloyalty, and he was one of those who 
refused King James’s oath of allegiance simply because it was forbidden 
by the pope, although, apparently, he did not hold with the pope that the 
oath contained anything ‘contrary to the faith.’ Dom Bede Camm, with 
much painstaking research among inedited documents at Valladolid and 
elsewhere, has gathered some fresh information regarding the martyr’s 
early career, and cleared up some doubtful points of interest. His book, 
however, shows irritating faults of style, incidental to the attempt to 
combine popular hagiological sentiment with historical inquiry. The 
reader is continually called upon to reflect how the martyr ‘must have’ 
explored these ruins or trod that road, or what legends he ‘ must have’ 
known by heart ; and the author knows intuitively when his hero turned 
pale, shed tears, and so forth. But this and other unnecessary padding 
do not seriously detract from the merits of the biography. 

The main interest of the life lies in its connexion with the important 
movement in the seminaries of Valladolid and Rome, and in the English 
mission, which took place mainly between 1599 and 16038, a movement 
which was the immediate outcome of the dissensions between the Jesuits 
and seculars, and which, although productive at first of fresh discords, 
eventually resulted in something like equilibrium between the ecclesi- 
astical forces ; and to this subject further attention has been lately drawn 
by a moderate and careful article in The Month by Father Pollen, 
entitled ‘ The Rise of the Anglo-Benédictine Congregation.’ 

The conflict, as a thing of the past, should be as dead as the Wars of 
the Roses. The old sore is touched tenderly and respectfully by both 
writers. Dom Camm is throughout studiously polite to the members of 
the once rival order, though an eager expression of gratitude to the 
fathers may be almost mistaken for irony. ‘Here,’ he exclaims, ‘ we 
must express our joy to see no less than three prominent Jesuit fathers 
extolling the virtues and heroic constancy of our martyr.’ The facts are 
these. Disgust with college mutinies, Wisbech stirs, the archpriest 
controversy, and political party strife, drove a number of seminarists— 
earnest and devout, said the Benedictines ; turbulent and seditious, said 
the Jesuits—to seek peace in the neutral ground of foreign Benedictine 
monasteries, with or without hope of afterwards taking part in the English 
mission. In 1599 the exodus from Valladolid had the appearance of an 
epidemic. In three years twenty students had joined the Spanish 
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monastery of San Benito, and many more were to follow. To the 
Jesuits the novel movement was naturally a severe blow. It threatened 
to empty their colleges, to cast a slur upon their management, and 
destroy their prestige. Father Creswell, the superior at Valladolid, lost 
his temper. The motives of the would-be Benedictines were called in 
question, their vocations were discredited, and their characters assailed. 
Scenes of violence were said to have occurred within the college walls. 
There were appeals to ecclesiastical authority, protests and conferences, 
until the Jesuits were constrained to let the men goin peace. Father 
Pollen upon this matter justly remarks that the Jesuit superiors of the 
Roman and Spanish seminaries were responsible for the supply of 
missionaries to England, and this defection of their scholars to an order 
which seemed ill-adapted for, or rather positively prohibitive of, such 
missionary work in England, would be fatal to the object for which the 
colleges were founded, and to which the scholars individually were 
pledged. The explanation is well grounded, though it does not quite 
cover the opposition apparently made by the society to attempts on the 
part of the Benedictines to remove the objection in question by sending 
their English subjects upon the mission. Further, a little later, at the 
end of 1602, the monks did in fact obtain the papal sanction for their 
joining the mission, and early in the following year the young Bene- 
dictines were flocking into England and showing no signs of unfitness for 
their work; yet, when Father Roberts and others began to set up a 
monastery and college of their order at Douai, the opposition was 
renewed with acrimony. If the Jesuits were not at the bottom of this 
opposition, as has been alleged, their subservient instrument, Dr. Worth- 
ington, was; and the mouthpiece of the complainants was Father 
Parsons, who in 1608 drew up the memorial (printed in the ENneuisH 
Historicat Review, October 1889), in which he insisted that most of 
these Benedictines were actuated by hatred of the society of Jesus, that 
they were in league with the appellants, were suspected of clandestine 
dealings with the archbishop of Canterbury, and had tolerated, or were 
lukewarm in opposition to, the new oath of allegiance. They were 
accused of misconduct and discord at Valladolid, and it was natural to 
suppose that they would introduce similar disorders into the seminary of 
Douai. Father Creswell at the same time wrote to Worthington the 
angry letter which has often been quoted. The real gravamen was the 
alleged alliance between the Benedictines and the appellants, and it is 
certainly significant that Father Roberts, on reaching London in April 
1608, at once had an interview with Bluet, who had just returned from 
Rome, and with Francis Barneby, both leaders among the appellants and 
noted for their hostility to the Jesuits. On the other hand, a mutual 
determination to eschew politics, and to resist or disclose any attempted 
plots against the state, may have been the main bond of union between 
the two parties. Peace was made between the monks and the Jesuits by 
papal decrees at the end of 1608 and beginning of 1609; and about the 
same time (May 1609) the archpriest and his secular clergy on their side 
rid themselves finally of the rule, or interpretation of the rule, which 
subjected them unduly to Jesuit influence. 


It is impossible for the apologists of the society to maintain that the 
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Jesuit leaders were not actuated throughout all these controversies by a 
desire to gain the supreme control over the affairs of the mission. Father 
Pollen, indeed, wins an easy victory over such writers as Mr. Taunton, 
who wish to prove that the Jesuits openly avowed such a policy. This 
they certainly did not. But the aim and the policy were nevertheless 
there, manifest in every public act of the fathers and their patrons. It is 
impossible, for example, to minimise the importance of the clause in 
Cajetan’s instructions bidding the archpriest in matters of greater impor- 
tance take counsel of the Jesuit superior. Colleton’s analysis of this 
fateful clause was justified by events: by the decision of the papal brief, 
by Parsons’s resistance, by Birkhead’s admissions, and by the long struggle 
(1598-1609) of which it was the occasion. Father Pollen regards the 
contention that the Jesuits even desired to monopolise or govern the 
mission as a ‘formidable indictment.’ But why? So rational a desire 
may seem, rather, the best justification of their proceedings. If the Jesuits 
had not this aim, they would have been devoid of zeal for their church’s 
cause, as well as wanting in the ordinary atiributes of human nature. The 
seminarists were maintaining a guerilla warfare without organisation, 
and without commanding officers of any kind upon the spot. When 
Parsons and Campion entered upon the campaign they stood head and 
shoulders above their comrades ; and Parsons at once, without any com- 
mission, but naturally, by force of his superior gifts, took a decided lead. 
For such work the Jesuits were, by their institute, specially fitted. They 
had, in fact, given to a large number of the missionaries all such training 
as they possessed. Garnet is said to have let slip the speech that he saw 
no reason why the Jesuits might not govern the secular priests in England 
as they had governed the seminarists at Rome. In this connexion it may 
be remarked that Father Camm, adopting a popular exaggeration, speaks 
of ‘ the best students’ of Oxford ‘ constantly leaving and slipping over to 
Douai and Rheims, where Allen was a tremendous attraction.’ This is a 
great mistake. The best men—Sanders, Stapleton, Allen himself, and a 
dozen others like them—went into exile at Louvain and elsewhere in the 
earlier days of Elizabeth ; but how many men among Allen’s scholars at 
Douai or Rheims had made a name at the English universities, or in 
any sense can fairly be described as the ‘best students’ from Oxford ? 
Parsons, in an ill humour, could sireer at the ablest of his clerical adver- 
saries as having been mostly serving-men, soldiers, and wanderers, who 
would never have been able to write books if they had not been taught by 
the Jesuits. It was another matter when jealousies were once aroused 
and the quarrel had begun. The secular clergy had the law and equity 
on their side, and they fought for their independence ; but it may be a 
question whether it would not have been better for the common cause had 
they from the first elected the Jesuits, or submitted to them as their 
leaders. They would at least have given Protestant England more 
trouble and the Roman church more glory. Parsons, on the other hand, 
did not know when he was beaten. ‘When away from the scene of action 
he may have been ill informed ; and he held in too little esteem the forces 
which were gathering against him. The supremacy which he could not 
gain by consent or by fair means he tried to secure at times by stratagem 
and intrigues, or by sheer bullying. These evil methods served to 
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damage his cause, and, standing out as they do in disproportionate relief 
in his eventful and many-sided life, have unduly compromised his 
character. When will an adequate biography of this really great, and in 
some respects misunderstood, man be attempted? Father Pollen’s 
announcement that he intends to print the several autobiographical 
memoirs of Parsons preserved at Stonyhurst is a step in the right 
direction, and will at least be gratifying news to all students of Elizabethan 
church history. T. G. Law. 


Old Virginia and her Neighbours. By Joun Fiske, 2 vols. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1897.) 


THs book seems to me to show a decided improvement on any of Mr. 
Fiske’s earlier work. It is marked by the same sobriety and thought- 
fulness, while there is a distinct advance in research and in style. Mr. Fiske 
is not, and does not claim to be, a great historian. He does not impress 
the reader with that undefinable sense of originality, weight, and power 
which marks first-class historical work. But his work is nearly or quite as 
good as it can be while falling short of that standard. He tells his tale 
clearly and honestly, never becoming dull, and never sliding into exaggera- 
tion or paradox. 

Virginia itself occupies the greater part of Mr. Fiske’s book; the other 
southern colonies, Maryland and the Carolinas, are more shortly dealt 
with. In the early period of Virginian history Mr. Fiske is travelling 
over ground which has been already occupied by various marked and 
laborious specialists. He fully recognises the debt that he owes to Mr. 
Neil’s monographs onearly Virginian history, and even more to that invalu- 
able mine of information, Mr. Brown’s ‘ Genesis of the United States.’ In 
the later part of his book Mr. Fiske is thrown more upon his own re- 
sources, and he there shows a capacity for dealing in a clear and business- 
like fashion with original authorities. On one point Mr. Fiske has broken 
away from the views of recent writers and resorted toan earlier and more 
picturesque tradition. The rescue of John Smith by the Indian princess 
Pocahontas when on the point of execution has been treated by almost 
every recent writer as an invention. At the same time there have been 
wide differences of opinion as to the amount of blame attaching to Smith 
for his share in the concoction of the story. Mr. Fiske takes up the 
attitude of an anti-iconoclast. I cannot say that he has convinced me, 
though I fully admit that he has weakened the position taken up by Smith’s 
assailants. No oné can say that the question is more than one of pro- 
bability either way. Mr. Fiske has, I think, shown that the presumption 
against Smith is not as strong as recent writers have supposed. The main 
features of the case may be shortly stated thus: In 1608 Smith wrote 
a pamphlet, in which he described his captivity by the Indians and the 
princely treatment which he received from the native chief Powhatan. 
No mention is made of Pocahontas, and the story, as we have it, is 
quite inconsistent with the view that Smith’s life was in any danger. 
Four years later Smith wrote another pamphlet, in which he specially 
refers to Pocahontas and to her friendly dealings with the English 
settlers, but says not one word about her great and crowning service 
In 1624 Smith published his ‘General History,’ and here for the firs 
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time comes the full story of his danger and escape. Mr. Fiske points 
out that the incident is also alluded to in a letter written by Smith to 
Queen Anne of Denmark in 1616. There Smith says of Pocahontas, ‘ She 
hazarded the beating out of her own brains to save mine.’ Mr, Fiske 
candidly admits that this letter did not appear till 1624, and that 
‘Smith’s detractors may urge that the letter is trumped up and was never 
sent to Queen Anne.’ Mr. Fiske’s answer to that supposition is,‘ Why did 
not some enemy or hostile critic of Smith in 1624 call attention to so 
flagrant a fraud?’ How do we know that no one did so? And if no one 
did, how many of Smith’s readers would have known whether he had 
written to the queen and what his letter contained? Mr. Fiske forgets 
that his hero did not live in the days of magazines and critical news- 
papers, of minute and detailed historical controversy. 

The real difficulty in accepting Smith’s later and more romantic story 
is its inconsistency with his own earlier statement. Mr. Fiske meets this 
by pointing out that Smith’s first narrative, the ‘ True Relation,’ published 
in 1608, was tampered with by an editor in England. ‘ Something 
more was by him written, which being (as I thought) fit to be private I 
would not adventure to make it public.’ Mr. Fiske thinks that the omitted 
portion might have included Smith’s account of his captivity and peril, 
and that the editor may have hesitated to publish a story likely to deter 
emigrants. Mr. Fiske, as it seems to me, overlooks the fact that the 
account of Smith’s captivity in the ‘ True Relation’ as it stands not merely 
omits the story of the rescue but is absolutely irreconcilable with it. The 
editor must, if Mr. Fiske’s theory be true, have taken out a whole piece of 
Smith’s story and set in a substituted piece of his own, harmonising with 
Smith’s work in substance and form. It would certainly be the most 
skilful piece of literary ‘imping’ that I have ever come upon. Mr. 
Fiske further argues from the fact that George Percy, one of the first 
party of settlers, in 1625 published a pamphlet intended to contradict it 
and discredit Smith’s ‘ General History,’ and that he makes no reference to 
the Pocahontas incident. ‘If,’ says Mr. Fiske, ‘Smith had not told his 
comrades of the Pocahontas incident as soon as he had escaped from 
Powhatan’s clutches . . . Percy could not have failed to know the fact, 
and would certainly have used it as a weapon.’ The value of this 
argument is impaired, if not destroyed, by the fact that Percy’s pamphlet 
is entitled ‘A Trewe Relacyon of the Proceedings and Ocurentes of 
Momente which have happened in Virginia from the Tyme Sir Thomas 
Gates was shipwrackte wpon the Bermudas, An. 1609, untill my Departure 
out of the Country, which was in Anno 1612.’ Smith was taken prisoner 
in 1608, and it seems to me that the words which I have italicised supply 
an ample explanation of Percy’s silence. 

Putting the case into forensic form, I should say that if Powhatan 
was tried for the attempted murder of Smith I should unhesitatingly 
give a verdict of not guilty; if Smith was tried for libelling Powhatan I 
might, with a good deal of doubt, find ‘not proven.’ But though I 
differ from Mr. Fiske’s conclusion I fully admit that he has shown that 
the case for Smith is ‘arguable,’ and he has also shown by his treat- 
ment of the subject that he clearly understands the nature of historical 
evidence. J. A. Doxzz, 
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Falklands. By the Author of the ‘Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ &c. 
(London: Longmans. 1897.) 


Tus curiously named book contains lives of Henry Cary, 1st viscount 
Falkland, and of his more famous son Lucius, the second viscount, with 
biographies of Elizabeth, the wife of the first, and Lettice, the wife of the 
second. It is illustrated by admirable portraits of all four, and by views 
of Burford Priory and the church of Great Tew. The author confesses 
that his purpose in writing was chiefly to amuse himself, and that his 
work is rather a general review of the subject than a definitive book upon 
it. The result is an agreeable compilation, bringing together many 
interesting facts about the Cary family, but not possessing much 
historical value. There are some odd mistakes. Atherton Moor is 
described as being ‘near Bedford,’ possibly a misprint for Bradford 
(p. 169); and Harry Marten is confused with his respectable father, Sir 
Henry (p. 186). There are also strange omissions. The account given of 
the brothers and sisters of Lucius Cary is rather inadequate, and Patrick 
Cary deserved a longer notice (p. 92). Some account of Lucius Cary’s 
descendants should also have been given, especially as the article in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ makes no mention of them. Lucius, 
third viscount, was born in 1682, educated at Christ Church, and died in 
1649. He was succeeded by his brother Henry who represented the 
county of Oxford in Richard Cromwell’s parliament, and in that called in 
1661, and died in April 1663. The author attributes to the third viscount 
a story which Aubrey tells of the fourth (p. 186), and might have 
mentioned his play, ‘The Marriage Night,’ which is reprinted in the 
fifteenth volume of Mr. Hazlitt’s edition of ‘Dodsley’s Old Plays.’ In 
the account given of Lettice, the wife of Lucius Cary, the author (pp. 56, 
101) makes too much of her austerity and devotional practices as a 
possible cause of friction between herself and her husband, and an obstruc- 
tion to his liberal hospitalities to the wits of the period. He attributes 
to her married life some of the practices which her biographer expressly 
describes as part of the ‘ more strict course of life’ which she took to in 
her widowhood. The account of her famous husband adds nothing 
material to the biographies given by Lady Theresa Lewis in her ‘ Lives 
of the Contemporaries of Lord Clarendon,’ and to Mr. Gardiner’s article in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ It is worth noting that Dr. John 
Earle wrote ‘ A Discourse in Memory of my Lord Falkland,’ mentioned by 
Clarendon in a letter dated 16 March, 1647, which seems to be lost, but 
may yet, perhaps, be discovered in some library. Considering the amount 
of manuscript materials for the history of the seventeenth century pub- 
lished during the last few years, and the many collections of family 
correspondence calendared by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, it is 
surprising that so few of Falkland’s letters are in existence. Two, how- 
ever, appear in a recently published volume of the ‘ Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers,’ ! which also contains a couple by his mother. 
C. H, Fiera. 


1 Addenda, 1625-1649, pp. 88, 473. 
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Two Discourses of the Navy, 1688 and 1659. By Jonn Hottonp. Also 
A Discourse of the Navy, 1660. By Sm Robert SiLyYNGEsBIE. 
Edited by J. R. Tanner, M.A. (Navy Records Society. 1896.) 


Tuts is a valuable contribution to that fuller knowledge of the English 
navy in the seventeenth century which has recently been opened up to us. 
As testimony all the three discourses have the advantage of being written 
not by mere spectators and theorists, but by officials in the naval service. 
Hollond, as Mr. Tanner tells us in his introduction, was first clerk, then 
paymaster, and finally commissioner, his naval career lasting from 1624 
to 1652, when he was discharged from office, and retired to the business 
of a timber merchant, which would seem to have always had a share of 
his interests. Slingsby was a comptroller and the son of a comptroller. 
In the case of Hollond it was not only the routine of ordinary service that 
qualified him to be a naval critic. From the scanty materials for his 
biography Mr. Tanner has extracted one or two facts which have an 
important bearing on the value of his writings. While paymaster in 1636 
Hollond was put on his defence in the course of Northumberland’s inquiry 
into naval abuses, and was found guilty of the malpractices of pocketing 
large sums as commission on wages stopped for the benefit of creditors 
(Introd. pp. xiii-xvi); and, either as defendant or practical reformer of 
abuses, he seems to have been prominent during the whole of his official 
connexion with the navy. 

His two ‘ Discourses,’ appearing respectively in 1638 and 1659, have each 
a significant historical background. The first belongs to the period of 
naval resuscitation which followed the apathy of the reign of James I 
and the failures at sea during Charles I’s early years. The second was 
written at the close of the Protectorate, when the navy had gained not 
only the strength which comes of good administration, but the glory 
which comes from success at sea. Whatever may be thought of the 
motives of Hollond’s criticism, his object in both the ‘Discourses’ is 
eminently practical. Though the ground tone of both the ‘ Discourses ’ is 
royalist, Hollond wisely considers the claims of rhetoric appeased by one 
sonorous sentence at the outset of his ‘ Discourse.’ 


As for honour, who knows not (who knows anything) that in all records of 
late times and actions chronicled to the everlasting fame and renown of this 
kingdom, still the naval part is the thread that runs through the whole wooft, 
the burden of the song, the scope of the text... that whereby our ever blessed 
Charles ... hath .. . quelled foreign insolencies, regained our almost lost power 
and honours, silenced home-bred malcontents, but also settled his kingdoms in 


peace, commerce, and plenty, the common attendants of so wise and honourable 
a government ? 


Both ‘Discourses’ aim at, if they do not always perfectly attain to, a 
praiseworthy clearness; though the style, especially in the earlier ‘ Dis- 
course,’ is often turbid, the structure is definite and the arrangement good ; 
and in both the main lines of argument are the same. In respect of plan the 
first is a kind of outline sketch of the second, though in treatment the two 
differ widely. In both the chief topics are four—wages, victuals, stores, 
and administration. In the second ‘ Discourse’ interesting chapters are 
added on freight and certificates. To wages Hollond devotes 52 pages out of 
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108 in the first ‘ Discourse,’ and 27 out of 209 in the second. Wages are 
either according to a fixed rate or the amount is regulated by discretion. 
The management of rated wages, Hollond maintains, is full of abuses. The 
ships in harbour are carelessly and unsuitably manned, and so the money 
of the state is wasted; in many cases wages are regularly paid in spite 
of non-attendance. In connexion with wages paid during service at sea 
Hollond inveighs against unreasonable and vexatious impressment (pp. 
20-22), with its consequence, inequitable promotion (pp. 22-25). He 
also condemns the curious and long-lived fraud of ‘dead pays,’ according 
to which extra money was drawn in the name of fictitious persons for the 
behoof of others. In the nature of the case ‘discretionary wages’ were 
liable to more numerous and greater abuses. For example, the ordinary 
wages of the multifarious labour on the fabrics of vessels in port was 
computed by the master shipwrights, as the parties best able to judge of 
the value of the labour ; the computation was made under the nominal 
supervision of the officers; and the amount paid in each case was sup- 
posed to be carefully ‘ pricked’ by the clerk of the check. But the officers 
were careless; the work of checking was often entrusted to boys or 
labourers; and so there was much waste of money. The remedies Hol- 
lond proposes are, generally, firmer authority on the part of the officers, 
and, specifically, payment by day’s wages rather than by ‘ the old and 
blind way of contracts’ (p. 41), for which preference he gives many 
reasons. In this connexion Hollond touches on purveyance, and con- 
demns that particular form of it embodied in ‘the king’s merchant,’ i.e. 
the permanent contractor for supplies to the navy. In the second ‘ Dis- 
course ’ some further abuses are noted, e.g. the detention of wages in order 
to secure service (p. 128), the vicarious reception of wages, the private 
trading of ‘ generals’ and captains. 

On victuals Hollond has hardly anything to say in his first ‘ Discourse.’ 
In the second (pp. 153-186) he deals with the subject at length, putting 
forward a strong case in favour of victualling by the state rather than by 
private contract. Here he is able to point his moral by a reference to the 
recent experience of the latter method from 1650 to 1654, which was 
certainly, as Mr. Oppenheim has shown, attended by many abuses. On 
this matter Hollond is eloquent. The system of victualling by contract is 
condemned, he says, by many voices. 


Yea, there is one thing speaks yet louder than all these, that yet cannot speak 
at all—I mean the blood of those hundreds, I might say thousands, of men that 
in behalf of their country went cheerfully, and did valiantly, and might have 
done so still had they not been pinched by shortness, and as good as poisoned 
by stench of decayed, unwholesome, and ill-cured beef, pork, beer, bread, fish, 
&c., insomuch that it was much disputed by men of good knowledge and judg- 
ment ... whether the sword of the Dutch or the want and badness of provisions 
did most execution upon our men in the late wars (p. 157). 


Where contracts are indispensable, as in the case of service abroad, they 
must be very carefully looked after by the state, and the contractors 
chosen with the utmost care. The plan of victualling during service by 
the officers in command comes in for severe condemnation (pp. 169-172). 
As regards stores, the contrast between state provision and provision 
by. private contract emerges again. In the second ‘ Discourse’ stores are 
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treated of in detail under the headings of hemp, cordage, timber, and iron, 
&c., a chapter being given to each. The great source of abuse, whether 
deficiency in quality or waste of quantity, is the system of monopoly and 
private contract. And the only true remedy is the purchase by the state 
of the best materials on the best termsin the open market, without regard 
to the interests of any private individual whatever. To the question of 
free trade in naval materials a special chapter is devoted in the second ‘ Dis- 
course.’ Under the admiralty commissioners the evils of monopoly are 
not so crying as under government by the lord high admiral. But the 
commissioners open too narrow a field to competition. 

When they shall first design the men that shall serve the state, and then, to 
colour their design with a specious pretence of a free market, by competition or 
papers with one or two more that will rather lose the service than anger a com- 


missioner .. . . I say when things are thus, whatsoever is pretended, this is no 
free market (p. 282). 


From details of management the reader turns with interest to what 
Hollond, writing in a great age of naval reconstruction, has to say about 
improvements in naval government in general. In the first‘ Discourse ’ he 
points out the evils of over-centralisation. ‘ How is it possible,’ he asks, 
‘for a principal officer living at London to act the general duty of an 
officer, and the particular duty of such an officer in the king’s yard at 
Portsmouth, Deptford, Chatham, and Woolwich, at one and the same time, 
the service often so requiring it?’ A commissioner ought to be stationed 
at each yard, with the powers of a principal officer there. For such 
appointments Hollond considers clerks the most suitable people, as being 
greatly superior to the only other possible candidates, shipwrights and 
seamen. In the second ‘ Discourse,’ written when the admiralty was in 
commission, Hollond’s criticisms on the government are more formidable. 
He had himself been a naval commissioner, and the prevalent jealousy 
between the navy commissioners and the admiralty is reflected in what he 
says. He complains of the interference of the admiralty committee with 
the commissioners in the discharge of the special responsibilities of 
the latter, and in cases where they had no knowledge to qualify them to 
interfere. Out of the arrogant and ignorant meddling of the admiralty 
came the victualling contract of 1650, to which Hollond recurs with fresh 
bitterness (pp. 295-299). Another’ gross abuse in government was the 
accumulation of dissimilar offices in the hands of officers; and it was an 
extension of the same abuse that officers were allowed to be merchants as 
well. As to the freighting of merchant ships, Hollond condemns the poor 
quality of the vessels transferred from the mercantile marine to the navy, 
and the length of time they were often at sea beyond that for which they 
were hired. What made the scandal worse was the fact that many owners 
of such vessels were themselves in the naval service. This was another 
instance of the evil effects of the absence of free trade in naval matters. 
On the whole it would be better to employ the ships of ‘ strangers,’ on 
whose doings the state could look with wholly disinterested eyes. The 
system of certificates, by which good quality, whether of materials 
or services, was supposed to be secured, was turned, by the too ready 
granting of such guarantees, into a system of falsification (pp. 278-4). 
A much better system, one which would at least improve the value of the 
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certificates, would be the administration of an oath to every official, ‘ from 
a commissioner to a porter of the gates.’ Such oaths, as Mr. Tanner 
reminds us in a note, were not unknown in practice. 

Slingsby’s treatise is short and slight, and has small literary merit. 
It describes and condemns the commission of 1618, by which ‘the navy 
was in effect taken to farm by the merchants’ (p. 335). Then the com- 
mission of 1628 receives some unfavourable comment; there were 
attempts at economy, which had little result. Slingsby’s proposal now is 
that the lord high admiral (the duke of York) should frame general 
instructions on the model of Northumberland’s in 1640. Such instructions 
were actually issued in 1662, and remained in force for more than a 
hundred years. Various abuses are afterwards dealt with. 

Mr. Tanner’s editorial work is very well done; he has, by careful 
collation of manuscripts, striven to present a correct and self-consistent 
text; and his introduction and notes are valuable and interesting. In 
an appendix he prints the testimony in support of Northumberland’s 
charges in the inquiry of 1636, and the answers of various incriminated 
officials, including Hollond himself. Davin Watson RANNIE. 


Der Grosse Kurfiirst Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg. Yon 
Martin Puiniprson. I. Teil: 1640 bis 1660. (Berlin: Siegfried 
Cronbach. 1897.) 


THE most recent production of Dr. Philippson’s versatile pen is unlikely 


to expose him to so many angry cavils as his account of the decay of the 
monarchy of Frederick the Great in the nerveless hands of his successor. 
This time it is the foundations of the Prussian monarchy which he has 
essayed to trace, an undertaking by no means devoid of difficulty, but 
sure of the sympathies of criticism at home. Dr. Philippson, among 
whose shortcomings as an historian want of frankness has never found a 
place, makes no pretence of interpreting the political action of the great 
elector as having been mainly carried on from the point of view of 
German national patriotism. But he is successful in showing, without 
resort to exaggeration or paradox, that considerations of this description 
were not foreign to Frederick William’s mind ; and the conjecture seems 
on the whole safe that ‘ his German heart felt most at ease when the 
advantage of his own state coincided with the interests of the wider 
Fatherland.’ At all events he was alive to the uses to which it was 
possible to put such remains of the national sentiment in question as 
lingered among the people at large. In 1658, at the critical moment of 
the self-willed rupture by Charles X of the peace of the north, which a 
few months earlier had seemed to be at last secured at Roeskilde, the 
elector caused a pamphlet to be put forth under the direction of Schwerin, 
one of the worthiest though not perhaps one of the ablest of his ministers, 
in the form of an appeal to an imaginary ‘honest German,’ likely to be 
filled with indignation by the thought that Rhine, Weser, Elbe, and Oder 
were no longer aught but the captives of foreign nations; and the 
opportuneness of the address was shown by its running through seven 
German editions, as well as being translated into French and English. 
We may not be very profoundly impressed by the generalisation which 
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Dr. Philippson seeks to establish on so early an occasion as the young 
elector’s rejection, at the time of the Westphalian peace negotiations, of 
the overtures for a French alliance; but we feel bound to concede the 
cogency of the argument that without the strong arm and equally strong 
will which Frederick William was the first of the Hohenzollerns to bring 
to bear upon the complications of European affairs, Ducal Prussia would 
have become a prey to one of the contending powers—Poland or Sweden, 
or perhaps Russia. Not only would such a result have involved the loss 
to Germany of one more of the Baltic lands colonised and christianised 
by her efforts, but the foundations would have been removed on which 
the future Prussian monarchy was to rise into being and its later services 
to the reunion of the German nation to be rendered possible. This 
achievement on the part of the great elector is the more remarkable 
when we take into account the aversion to his rule entertained by the 
estates and inhabitants of the Duchy. He was unacceptable to them, 
not only on account of the never-ending sacrifices entailed by his wars 
with Poles and Swedes, but a priori by reason of his profession of the 
Calvinistic form of faith. It was an irony of fate that Frederick William 
should have to suffer from this prejudice, when in truth, though deeply 
religious in feeling, he was himself strongly opposed to all narrow 
confessionalism. I may take this opportunity of observing that the 
elector’s biographer satisfactorily corrects the: notion that his consort, 
Louisa Henrietta of Orange, was merely a ‘ beautiful soul’ of restricted 
sympathies, 

Dr. Philippson, who has judged well in concluding the time to have 
come for a modern monograph on the life and work of the great elector, 
while the publication of the documentary materials is still in progress, 
and has been completed only with regard to certain very limited aspects 
of the subject, hopes to bring his present work to a close in a second 
volume. But it is obvious that for this there remains over the most 
interesting, if not the most difficult, part of his theme. The first volume 
carries the story no further than the peace of Oliva in 1660, and the 
concluding summary of the elector’s system of government, and of the 
relations to it of his own and other leading personalities, moves more or 
less within the same limits. This cannot be pronounced an altogether 
convenient arrangement, inasmuck as, both of his religious and of his 
colonial policy, for instance, some of the most notable developments 
belong to the latter part of his reign. I may observe in passing that 
among the leading personalities in question, Waldeck is in this volume 
made to suffer for the perhaps unduly exalted estimate of his statesman- 
ship which has been elsewhere elaborated, but of which, in view of his 
ultimate abandonment of the Brandenburg for the Swedish service, a 
repetition was of course not to be looked for here. The singularly 
complex political activity of this cosmopolitan statesman is a subject 
which cannot be fitly treated in passing ; but it may, perhaps, be worth 
while to note that, on Dr. Philippson’s own showing, to him was due the 
idea of constituting the attainment of the sovereignty over Ducal Prussia 
the main purpose of Brandenburg’s action in connexion with the Suedo- 
Polish war. 


At the close of the struggle, as Dr. Philippson points out in the most 
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important passage of this volume (where he judiciously balances the dis- 
appointments and the compensations contained in the settlement of the 
peace of Oliva), Brandenburg was left isolated, and the arrogance of Sweden 
unchastised, though not wholly unchecked ; but the Duke of Prussia was no 
longer the vassal of a foreign crown, and his policy no longer needed to 
subserve any interests save hisown. The sagacity and resolution by means 
of which Frederick William had achieved this preliminary result are ex- 
hibited without prolixity, but with sufficient distinctness, in the present 
volume. We see Frederick William in the first decade of his reign, in 
face of difficulties enhanced by allurements from beyond the Rhine, securing 
to Brandenburg, in the peace of Westphalia, conditions more favourable 
than he could have expected, or than seem altogether compatible with 
the essential weakness of his position. Yet, strangely enough, he was 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the result; for his heart was set on his 
birthright—i.e. on the whole of Pomerania—and as late as January 1649, 
he would have given up to the Swedes Magdeburg, Halberstadt and 
Minden, if they would have made over to him Anterior Pomerania and 
its seaboard. In the vigour with which, though to no immediate purpose, 
he asserted himself in the Rhenish duchies, both before and after the peace 
of Westphalia, we recognise the same determined spirit, maintained in the 
face of a jealous imperial authority and an unconcealed Dutch in- 
difference or ill-will. But the most prolonged and exacting test of 
Frederick William’s capabilities as a politician, so far as the earlier half 
of his reign is concerned, is of course to be sought in his management of 
his affairs throughout the Polish and Danish wars stirred up by the 
ambition of Charles X of Sweden. Dr. Philippson’s sketch of the 
designs, more extraordinary even than the deeds, of this great warrior 
king—hardly inferior in the audacity of his genius to his predecessor 
Gustavus, or to his successor and namesake—is clear and forcible, and 
attention may be directed to the illustrations which it furnishes of the 
connexion between these designs and the aggressive policy of the 
governments of Oliver and Richard Cromwell. Frederick William’s 
policy in these wars followed the dictates of an intelligent self-interest 
which shrank from no tergiversation or breach of faith; and his desertion 
of Sweden in the treaty of Wehlau can hardly find an excuse in the 
suggestion of his present biographer that he had not quite made up bis 
mind whether to carry it out. Compared with this extraordinary instance 
of political ‘cynicism,’ his admirable diplomacy on the occasion of the 
imperial election of 1658 sinks into insignificance, though it succeeded in 
playing off France against Austria, and bringing about a capitulation 
entirely to the advantage of the elector’s particular interests. With 
regard to the general character of his political dealings, we may or may 
not accept Dr. Philippson’s candid concession that ‘the standard of 
ordinary morality is not to be applied to his conduct ;’ but he is certainly 
not far from the mark in observing that ‘without a price Frederick 
William sacrificed himself for nobody.’ 

I have not adverted to the record of Frederick William’s earlier 
achievements in war, to be found in this volume, as well as in Pufendorf 
and other earlier authorities; but I need hardly say that Dr. Philippson 
makes no attempt to connect them with the modern popular development 
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of the Prussian military system. While he shows how thorough was the 
change effected by the son of the unlucky George William in the condition 
of the forces commanded by him as imperial ‘ generalissimus,’ and how 
the Brandenburg army which mustered in 1655, and gained its first laurels 
in the following year in the three days’ battle of Warsaw, was in truth 
the Prussian army in germ, he leaves his readers in no doubt as to the 
elements of which it was composed and the management which it required. 
Perhaps, however, it was after all not essentially different in composi- 
tion from the soldiery which conquered and held that Silesia which 
already a century earlier Mazarin had dangled before the eyes of the 
youthful elector Frederick William. An aspect of his administrative 
system which seems more modern is the consideration shown by him for 
the lowest class of his subjects in the matter of the incidence of taxation. 
This was a by no means solitary instance of his superiority to the society 
by which he was surrounded, and with which, intelligent and resolute as 
he was, he had to content himself with establishing a sort of administra- 
tive compromise. The recess of the Diet of 1653 is termed by Dr. 
Philippson the ‘Magna Carta’ of the Brandenburg nobility, but a 
‘Magna Carta’ of servitude for the rest of the population. In return, 
the elector secured the maintenance of a standing army and a lasting 
system of pecuniary contributions; and these, as his biographer says, 
were to become the true bases of his power and of that of his state. 
A. W. Warp. 


Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1671-72. Edited by F. N. BuacksurnE 
Danrev. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1897.) 


THE papers for 1671-73 are very numerous; ‘in fact,’ says Mr. Daniel, 
‘there are as many papers in the three years 1671, 1672, and 1678 as in 
the eleven remaining years of the reign.’ This volume covers the period 
December 1671 to 17 May, 1672. The three principal events of that 
period were the beginning of the war with the United Provinces, the 
indulgence to the nonconformists, and the stop of the exchequer. As the 
volume stops short before the battle of Southwold Bay, the attack by Sir 
Robert Holmes on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, before war was actually 
declared, is the only naval battle recorded. In May the English and 
French fleets joined, and their movements are narrated at length. The 
French men-of-war, it is observed, were well manned, but their guns were 
smaller and lighter than those of the English. ‘ They generally carry their 
guns low, much lower than our ships. Their ships are in proportion 
shorter than ours, so that their ports are thicker together. They are sharper 
ships than ours under water, and draw a far greater quantity of water 
than ours in proportion.’ On 6 March, the day after orders had been 
issued to seize Dutch ships, secretary Williamson notes that the first 
debates and conferences about the indulgence took place. Nine days 
later the Declaration itself was passed and published. On certain condi- 
tions protestant nonconformists were allowed to meet for public worship, 
and three forms of licenses were accordingly issued. The first was to a 
teacher of a particular congregation, with a further license to teach in 
any other licensed place. The second was a general license to teach in 
any licensed place. The third was a license for a place. When the 
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licenses which fall within the sphere of later volumes are calendared, 
Mr. Daniel promises to give in the preface of one of these volumes a note 
on the geographical distribution of the persons and places licensed, and 
the numbers of each denomination. This will be a very useful contribu- 
tion to the history of nonconformity in England. On the third important 
event of the period, the stop of the exchequer payments, these papers 
give very little information. Mr. Daniel thinks that the suspension in 
June 1671 of all payments from the treasury in Ireland may have 
suggested a similar suspension in England, just as the Declaration of 
Indulgence had been preceded in 1669 by a measure of toleration in 
Scotland. 

Of miscellaneous papers there are a few relating to Scotland and the 
American colonies, and a larger number relating to Irish history. The 
most important event of these months in Ireland was the permission to 
the Roman catholics to own lands in corporations, and the re-admission 
of those formerly freemen or inhabitants of corporate towns. There are 
in this volume a number of papers concerning university affairs ; those 
dealing with the history of the University Press and the internal dissen- 
sions of Magdalen College deserve to be collected and published by the 
Oxford Historical Society. A letter mentioning Dryden, a petition on 
behalf of Richard Blackmore, and Bunyan’s application for a license to 
preach, seem to be the only documents illustrating literary history. 

C. H. Fiera. 


Louisbourg in 1745. The anonymous ‘ Lettre d’un habitant de Louis- 
bourg.’ Edited, with an English translation, by Gzorcze M. Wrona, 
M.A. (Toronto. 1897.) 


‘ THE present narrative,’ says Professor Wrong in his preface, ‘is the only 
unofficial account of the siege from the French standpoint that we 
possess.’ It is the writing, clear and critical, of an eyewitness of the 
memorable siege and capture of Louisbourg in 1745, by the New England 
levies under Pepperell, aided by Imperial ships under Admiral Warren. 
The writer is unknown, the printer and the place of publication are also 
unknown, for the statement on the title-page that the pamphlet was 
published at Quebec by William the Sincere at the Sign of Truth is, as 
the editor points out, obviously misleading. 

By the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the French lost Newfoundland for 
colonising purposes ; they lost also Acadia; but they kept Cape Breton 
Island, which they styled Isle Royale, and Prince Edward Island, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Cape Breton was of the greatest importance to 
France for two reasons which can be given in the writer’s own words. 
‘ We used it only,’ he says, ‘to provide a place for the settlements which 
we were giving up (in Newfoundland),’ but the second and main reason 
was, ‘It was necessary that we should retain a position that would make 
us at all times masters of the entrance to the river which leads to New 
France.’ To keep command of the St. Lawrence was indispensable to 
France if she was to hold Canada, and at the mouth of its estuary was 
the island of Cape Breton—the King’s island. ‘We gave it then the 
name Isle Royale, and the town built there was called Louisbourg.’ Itis 
matter of history what value the French attached to this stronghold, and 
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what sums they expended on its fortifications and batteries. No wonder 
that the New Englanders regarded it as a standing menace to their lives 
and liberties. Twice it was taken, once with English unwisdom it was 
given back; the second time, Wolfe had a share in its capture, which was 
a prelude to the taking of Quebec’and the conquest of all Canada. It is 
with the first siege, and the first success of the English, that this 
pamphlet is concerned, and no better recital could be desired. The writer 
is unsparing in his criticisms of his countrymen; he comments on the 
incapacity of the French governor, the trading ventures of the officers of 
the king’s ships to the detriment of the public service, the confusion and 
indecision which prevailed, and especially the want of ammunition. 
‘ Negligence and fatuity,’ he says, ‘conspired to make us lose our unhappy 
island.’ He is almost equally hard on the English, and especially on the 
colonists, unable to understand the principles of liberty and self-govern- 
ment, which gave force and life to the communities of New England. 
‘These singular people have a system of laws and of protection, peculiar 
to themselves, and their governor carries himself like a monarch ;’ and 
again, in commenting with exaggeration on the alleged want of co-opera- 
tion between the colonial levies and the imperial squadron, he says, ‘In 
fact, one could never have told that these troops belonged to the same 
nation, and obeyed the same prince. Only the English are capable of 
such oddities, which, nevertheless, form a part of that precious liberty of 
which they show themselves so jealous.’ Of Pepperell, the New England 
commander, he writes, ‘ What could we expect from a man who, it is said, 
is the son of a shoemaker at Boston ? ’—a remarkcharacteristic of a French- 
man of the old régime before the sons of shoemakers and the like led the 
armies of France to victory, in the days of the Revolution. One passage 
in the story mentions the presence of Swiss mercenaries in the Louisbourg 
garrison, who mutinied against their officers; and in another place, the 
author lays stress upon the affection of the Indians for the French, and 
their hatred for the English—a point which has been noted in many other 
books. The first taking of Louisbourg was mainly due to the spirit and 
enterprise of English colonists: that is, for English readers, the chief 
point of interest in the narrative. Its subsequent restoration to France 
by the treaty of Aix‘la-Chapelle was one of many blunders in the 
colonial history of Great Britain. The work was undone, to be afterwards 
done over again, and the colonists were made to feel that the sacrifices 
which they had made, and the successes which they had achieved, were, 
for the time, all in vain. It would have been better for all sides if Louis- 
bourg, when once taken, had been permanently kept. 

The pamphlet under review is well written, well edited and translated, 
and thoroughly satisfactory in all respects. C. P. Lucas. 


Pickle the Spy ; or, the Incognito of Prince Charles. By ANDREW Lana. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1897.) 


THE story here told is one of almost unredeemed squalor and pettiness. 
After 1746 the Stuart cause was desperate, and the characters who fill 
these pages were conspirators without a particle of moral or other influence 
to back them up. ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie’ had sunk into a drunken 
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debauchee, who added to these vices avarice and base ingratitude to those 
who served him best. His sole importance was as a pawn which might 
be used by foreign powers in their diplomatic or military struggles with 
England. So much was known long ago; what Mr. Lang does is to 
prove that the spy known as Pickle, who revealed Prince Charles’s schemes 
and movements to the English government, was Alastair Ruadh Mac- 
donnell, ‘ young Glengarry,’ a jacobite of hitherto unsuspected loyalty. 
The squalid story of Glengarry’s treachery is the main topic of this book, 
and with it there is interwoven fresh information on the young pretender’s 
secret movements on the continent, his relations with Clementina 
Walkinshaw, and his futile plots against the house of Hanover. Perhaps 
naturally Mr. Lang exaggerates the importance of Pickle’s part and his 
own discovery. ‘But for him,’ he writes (p. 315), ‘there might have 
been another highland rising, and more fire and bloodshed. But for him 
the royal family might have perished in a nocturnal brawl.’ It is far 
more probable that none of these things would have happened, and that 
the English government estimated Pickle’s services at their true value 
when it refused to pay him anything for them. The book is, however, 
the outcome of considerable research, which is no small virtue in an age of 
manuals and series based on second or third handinformation. Mr. Lang 
has searched, either himself or by others, the Stuart papers at Windsor, 
and the even more important Pelham papers which were acquired by the 
trustees of the British Museum some years back (Addit. MSS. 32686-33066). 
He has also had the advantage of consulting many valuable manuscripts in 
private hands. The result is that no small portion of this book embodies 
new information. We could have wished that Mr. Lang had been as 
painstaking in the arrangement and composition of his book as he has 
been in collecting materials, and that it had been characterised by more 
of Mr. Lang’s habitual literary skill. As it is, the narrative and argu- 
ment are often difficult to follow, and its obscurity is the chief defect of the 
book. The contemptuous allusions to Carlyle (pp. 195-7) might have been 
spared, and so might the vague reference (p. 108) to‘ Brit. Mus. Additional 
MSS.,’ considering that there are some thirty-five thousand volumes of such 
manuscripts. No one will grudge Mr. Lang the satisfaction of describing 
the young pretender first as prince of Wales and then as king, but surely 
it is a contradiction in terms to speak of Great Britain and Ireland as ‘ the 
elector’s domains’ (p. 199) ; if George II was only elector, Great Britain 
and Ireland were not his domains. Mr. Lang is correct in suggesting 
that Father Routh, to whom Montesquieu confessed, ‘ must have been con- 
nected with Colonel Routh, an Irish jacobite in French service ’ (p. 87). 
The name was originally Rothe, and the colonel was Charles Edward 
Rothe (1710-66), who served with distinction at Dettingen and Fontenoy, 
and was father-in-law of General Arthur Dillon. Both he and the jesuit 
father came of the same family as David Rothe, the famous bishop of 
Ossory. But the peer whom Mr. Lang describes (p. 287) as ‘ Lord Clare 
(comte de Thomond, of the house of Macnamara)’ was Charles O’Brien, 
sixth viscount Clare (1699-1761), who assumed the title comte de 
Thomond on the death of Henry O’Brien, eighth earl of Thomond, in 
1741. ‘Sir James Harrison ’ (p. 183) should surely be ‘ Sir James Har- 
rington,’ and ‘ Alexr. Jackson’ on p. 188 ‘ Alexr. Jeanson.’ The format 
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of the book leaves nothing to be desired, and the portraits of Pickle and of 
Prince Charles are excellent specimens of Messrs. Walker and Boutall’s 
art. A. F. Potzarp. 


Joseph II et la liberté de ! Escaut.—La France et ’ Europe. 
Par F. Macnetre. (Brussels: Hayez. 1897.) 


Tue sub-title of this interesting study, though to my mind not very 
appropriate to the general results put forth in it, illustrates the point of 
view from which the author has in the main preferred to treat his 
subject. He has evidently not desired to enter closely into its prelimi- 
nary history, or to examine very minutely the effect of the closing of the 
Scheldt upon the trade and prosperity of the Austrian Netherlands at 
large. He mentions by the way one curious project which shows how 
the visit of Joseph II to Antwerp in 1781 had agitated the public mind 
with regard to the opening of the river, and which ingeniously proposed 
to avail itself of the circumstance that Russia was not a guarantor of the 
treaty of Miinster, by despatching vessels direct from Riga to Antwerp. The 
scheme came to nothing, like that of the English merchants mentioned in 
Mr. Gardiner’s last volume, who, but for Oliver Cromwell, would, on the 
strength of a general freedom of trade clause in the Anglo-Dutch peace 
of April 1654, have sent cargoes direct up the Scheldt. Dr. Magnette 
does not think it worth while to refute the paradox which appears now 
and then in the course of the Josephine negotiations—that the opening of 
the Scheldt would prove of slight commercial benefit to Belgium at large. 
Absurd as the assertion was, its significance lies in the unmistakable fact 
that the whole question was for Austria a matter of dignity rather than 
of interest. It was so described by Kaunitz, who on this, as on several 
other occasions, had found himself obliged to follow a line of policy which 
he had at the outset disapproved ; and it was so treated by Joseph himself, 
who (it must not be forgotten) was all along meditating the exchange of 
the very country whose chief inlet he could not bear to see closed against 
his flag. It is impossible to deny that the standing insult of the Miinster 
clause was monstrous in itself, more uniquely so than even the stipula- 
tions of the Barrier Treaty, by which the master of the Austrian Nether- 
lands was bound to the same neighbour. Whether or not Dr. Magnette 
is warranted in his concluding argument, that a different course of pro- 
cedure might have resulted in the attainment by the emperor of his 
purpose—at least, so far as the satisfaction of his honour was concerned— 
it is certain that his fatal haste never revenged itself upon him so swiftly 
and so completely. The-story, which a short time ago was again suc- 
cinctly told by Dr. J. F. Bright, is worth reading once more in Dr. Magnette’s 
ample and lucid exposition, enriched as it is by many new documentary 
references. 

The special purpose of this essay is, however, to delineate the relation 
towards the sudden action of Joseph, and towards his almost equally 
speedy collapse, of the other great powérs, and of France in particular, to 
whom that collapse was primarily due. Possibly a little more than 
justice is done to the effect of the action of France by the method of 
this essay, which considers the policy of the several powers seriatim; there 
can, however, be no doubt but that, of the emperor’s many miscalculations, 
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his mistaken expectation of the support of Lewis X VI was the most serious. 
Kaunitz, the real author of the Austro-French alliance, foresaw that in 
this matter the contingent advantages which would result to France from 
the opening of the Scheldt would disappear before the determination to 
remain on good terms with the Dutch, instead of throwing them into the 
arms of Great Britain. Yet such was the self-delusion of the emperor— 
for which neither his sister nor any one else but he can be held respon- 
sible—that he actually devised the plan of inducing the French government 
to present his wltimatwm to the United Provinces as a demand proceeding 
from itself. And when this request had been declined, and his ultimatum 
to the Dutch had been followed by the open defiance of 8 Oct. 1784 (the 
Guerre de la Marmite), and by threats of an immediate Austrian invasion 
of the Provinces, it required a declaration of singular distinctness to open 
the emperor’s eyes. Then, however, they were opened completely. The 
question of the Scheldt as such had suddenly come to an end, and he 
fell back upon the other grievances rehearsed in the Tableaw originally 
presented to the States. The treaty of Fontainebleau, which barely saved 
Joseph’s honour, measured the extent of the support of France, without 
whose friendly pressure the States-General might have stood out against 
its insignificant concessions in the matter of the navigation of the Scheldt 
at a distance from the sea, as they had against the original amount of the 
money compensation for the claim on Maestricht. 

The chapters in this essay on the policy of Great Britain and Prussia 
are of secondary, but by no means vanishing, interest. Both powers, 
from reasons of their own, preserved a neutrality, seasoned in the former 
case by an element of benevolence towards the United Provinces, in the 
latter by one of vigilant distrust of the emperor. His expectations could 
not have run strongly in the direction of either; but he must have been 
sorely disappointed by the caution—for inaction it cannot be properly 
called—of his Russian ally. Catharine II’s representatives to the States- 
General arrived when all was over. The isolation of Joseph II had thus 
been practically complete, and there was not a link wanting in the chain 
of his miscalculations. For a quarrel just in its foundations, and in its 
issues apparently advantageous to everyone but his adversary, he had 
chosen his time and methods with unexampled infelicity ; and he might 
count himself fortunate if the power which had settled the terms of his 
retreat—for such it was in everything except form—should favour the 
wider scheme by whose success he still hoped to cover his humiliating 
failure. A. W. Warp. 


Procés-Verbaux du Comité d’Instruction Publique de la Convention 
Nationale. Publiés et annotés par M. J. Gummnaume. Tome III. 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1897.) 


Tue third volume of the minutes of the committee of public instruction, 
published by the French government, will be gratefully welcomed by 
students of the revolution. It contains the proceedings of the committee 
between 28 November 1793 and 19 March 1794, amply illustrated by 
explanatory notes, documents, and extracts from the debates of the conven- 
tion. There were scenes of comedy, even of farce, as well as of tragedy, in 
the drama of the revolution, and the comic aspect prevails in the volume 
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before us. Here we find a vivid picture of the inane sentimentalities, 
the preposterous affectations, the ignorant pedantry, the futile verbosity 
of a time when folly was epidemic, and imbecility the outward sign of 
political orthodoxy. It was the mark of a patriot to be as rude and 
s'ovenly in mind as in manners and person, and never before did men 
east such shame on themselves by the indescribable folly of their utter- 
ances. The functions of the committee of public instruction, besides 
their primary duty of devising a system of national education, included 
the organisation of the public museums, libraries and galleries, the 
regulation of the republican calendar, of weights and measures, and of 
public festivals and holidays, the censorship and correction of educational 
manuals, and the compilation of that record of the heroic deeds of the 
founders of the republic which was to be read in the schools as a 
primer of democratic virtue. The empty schemes of every idiot, from 
cures for ringworm to methods for ensuring the permanent extirpation 
of the last relics of fanaticism and superstition, were therefore submitted 
for the approbation of the committee. The members received rhymed 
versions of the declaration of rights, absurd and ungrammatical rhap- 
sodies—Rousseau travestied in the jargon of the day, with a gravity 
which would have been impossible had not the countrymen of Moliére 
and Rabelais lost all sense of the ridiculous. The fooling is often ad- 
mirable, and would be altogether delightful, because so unconscious, 
were it not for the lurid background of the stage on which it was 
enacted. We cannot forget the charnel pits of Lyons, what hideous 
burden the Loire was rolling to the sea, the tumbrils clattering with 
their load of victims through adjacent streets. 

Even the most foolish fanatics, when brought face to face with prac- 
tical problems, must recognise the necessity of setting some bounds to 
their folly, and not all the members of the committee of public instruc- 
tion were like Anacharsis Clootz, both foolish and fanatical. Some 
were experts in the matters with which they had to deal. David 
appeared to be, and perhaps was, a rabid Jacobin, but he certainly was 
a conscientious artist. The men to whom at his persuasion the com- 
mittee entrusted the care of the public galleries were the most competent 
who could be found; among them were Fragonard, perhaps the best 
French painter living, and Picault,a man in great repute as a skilful 
restorer of damaged works of art (p. 188). David speaks with just in- 
dignation of the irreparable mischief already done by ignorant and 
reckless restoration. 


You could not [he says, p. 276] bear to look at that famous picture by 
‘Raphael, which a barbarous and clumsy hand has not feared to profane. It has 
lost, by being completely painted over, the sublime colouring that distinguished 
it from other paintings, not only of the same school, but of the same master. 
The ‘ Antiope’ is irrecognisable, the glaze, the half-tones, all that is peculiar to 
Correggio, and in which he excels the greatest artists, is gone. The ‘ Virgin’ of 
Guido has been not cleaned but scrubbed. . .. The ‘ Port of Messina,’ that 
masterpiece of harmony, where the sun of Claude Lorraine dazzled our eyes, is 
reduced to a dull brick colour, and all the magical charm characteristic of the 


‘painter has disappeared. . . . These barbarians have thought even Vernet old 
enough to spoil. 
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And so on with excellent sense and feeling. Yet this report of David's 
begins and ends with the usual nonsensical cant. As in the convention 
itself, so in the committees, the most reasonable proposal could only win 
acceptance by the folly of the language in which it was clothed, and the 
extravagance of the arguments by which it was supported. Grégoire, 
an honest man and a courageous, as he showed by wearing his 
clerical dress when to be suspected of ‘fanaticism’ was a capital crime, 
protested against the flood of pamphlets (p. 260), ‘the infamous coarse- 
ness of whose style is only rivalled by that of their sentiments,’ and 
against ‘ the fashion of filthy talk even in the mouths of women,’ declaring 
that such degradation of language, of taste and morals, ‘was counter- 
revolutionary, since it discredited the republic ;’ yet while he lamented 
the prevalent ‘vandalism’ (a word he first coined), he felt obliged to 
allow that the convention did well to obliterate the ‘ fine verses ’ inscribed 
over the gate of the arsenal ‘ because they were defiled with mythology, 
and henceforth poetry ought to rest satisfied with the riches of nature,’ 
and above all ‘ because they were disgraced by flattery of the tyrant 
Henry IV.’ 

The account of education, primary and secondary, under the old 
monarchy, given by M. Taine in his well-known book, is too favourable and 
inconsistent with what he says elsewhere of the absolute ignorance of the 
peasantry and the miserable teaching of the colleges.! But whether 
efficient or not the old system had been entirely swept away by the 
revolution. What was to take its place? This was the question that 
the committee of public instruction was expected to answer, and to 
answer in a way harmonising with the gospel of J. J. Rousseau and the 
glosses of his followers. The master had laid down that education must 
be public and common to all: that it must change men’s nature and 
substitute love of the community for love of self. ‘You have,’ said 
Chénier, ‘ given the people laws; you must now give them manners. You 
must apply to the whole nation the education devised by Rousseau for his 
« Emile.” ’ All Frenchmen, Robespierre insisted, must have the same public 
education. The training of the young must not be trusted to the pride, 
the folly and the prejudices of individuals. ‘No private teaching,’ cried 
Danton ; ‘ children must he nurtured with the milk of democracy in the 
common schools.’ The educational system must be one and indivisible 
like the republic. 

But if the same education must be given to all, since the resources 
and capacity of the state would at the best suffice to bestow the first 
rudiments of knowledge on all its children, it would seem to follow that 
there must be no secondary education whatever, either public or private ; 
otherwise the uniformity would be marred, an aristocracy of culture and 
knowledge would be created. Yet few even of the most extreme demo- 
crats had, like Saint-Just, the courage and consistency to wish that all art, 
science, and literature should be banished from the state. If then a privi- 
leged minority was to receive more elaborate education, should this training 
be given by the state or left to private initiative? If the former course 
were chosen, if, as Condorcet had proposed and even Robespierre seemed to 
wish, a complete and centralised scheme were adopted, like that which 


1 Cf. Régime Moderne, ii. 213, and Ancien Régime, pp. 425, 489. 
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Napoleon was to realise, it was objected that such an organised teaching 
body would constitute ‘a hierarchy more dangerous than that recently 
overthrown by the reason of the nation.’ If, on the other hand, the matter 
were left to individual enterprise, what security was there that purity of 
principles, and love of equality, the republican virtue which was the basis 
of the state, would not be sacrificed? This dilemma perplexed the 
committee. The practical difficulties, which were really more insuperable, 
were met with careless optimism. However modest the educational 
course, even if it was confined, as the committee proposed (p. 58), to 
reading, writing and arithmetic, to the study of the rights of man in 
verse or prose, and of manuals of republican heroism, it would be found 
difficult to secure 80,000 competent teachers. The remuneration offered 
—1,000 to 2,400 livres, paid in assignats, daily more worthless—would 
hardly attract any but those who had failed in other crafts, while those 
who had previously been employed in teaching were certain to be rejected 
as tainted with reaction or superstition. Yet comfort was found in the 
conviction that patriotism, rather than any vain science, was the chief 
qualification of an instructor of youth, and that the all-important 
principles of the true ‘philosophy’ which now illuminated France were 
self-evident axioms, certain to win acceptance, however rude the 
pedagogic art by which they were impressed on the rising generation. 
The scheme contained in this volume (p. 57, cf. p. 416), which the 
committee finally laid before the convention, although inconsistent and 
impracticable, and shirking the solution of every difficulty, was framed 
with some skill to avoid offence to the prejudices of the legislature. Any one 
might open a school if supplied with a certificate of civisme, signed by 
half the members of their district or of the council of their commune, 
and by two members of the vigilance committee of their section or place of 
abode. All classes must at all times be open to the public, and all schools 
be subject to the inspection of all parents, guardians, municipal authorities, 
and citizens generally. The teachers of primary schools were to be paid 
by the state proportionately to the number of their pupils. As for 
secondary education, what teaching could be more profitable than frequent 
attendance at the meetings of popular societies, civic games, military 
manceuvres, local and national festivals? and this was a culture not 
exclusive and aristocratic, but_within the reach of all. Moreover, the 
museums, libraries and galleries of the state would be open to every citizen. 
Teachers would be provided of those arts and sciences which are necessary 
to society, such as medicine, engineering military and civil, astronomy 
and navigation; and rewards, for which all citizens might compete, 
bestowed for exceptional proficiency in other pursuits. The principle of 
equal opportunity to all members of society would be thus maintained. 
A member of the committee, Michel Edme Petit, vainly demonstrated 
to the convention the.futility of this scheme: not the least cogent of his 
objections was that it would leave two-thirds of the villages of France 
without schools of any kind. To this it was replied that the founders of 
liberty did not need the assistance of a teacher to communicate to their 
children the sacred enthusiasm with which they wereinspired. A sound- 
ing platitude was as good as an argument at a time when the tyrannical 
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predominance which words are apt to exercise over things in the minds 
of Frenchmen was truly marvellous. 

This volume abundantly explains the failure of the convention to pro- 
vide a system of public education, and also how it came that, although 
they were not without good intentions, the committee of public instruc- 
tion accomplished but little in the minor departments of their activity. 
Something no doubt was done to preserve the museums and collections 
which had belonged to the crown, and to check the total dispersion or the 
destruction of the works of art and libraries of religious houses, churches, 
and ci-devant nobles. But the tyrannous energy of the rulers of the 
state was directed to other ends, and the ignorance and rapacity of their 
agents, the disobedience of local bodies and the violence of the mob, too 
often defeated the good intentions of the committee. 

It would be ungrateful not to acknowledge the reader’s obligations to 
M. Guillaume, the editor of this publication. In the introduction to the 
present volume he explains the methods, composition, and subdivision of 
the committee, and summarises, perhaps somewhat partially, the results 
of their labours. In the appendices he finds room for a most amusing 
‘Discourse on Education,’ composed by Therésia Cabarrus, ci-devant 
countess of Fontenay and future Mdme Tallien, which was read at the 
national feast by which the patriots of Bordeaux celebrated the capture of 
Toulon. She is ail for an education Spartan in austerity and in republican 
simplicity, yet full of tender consideration for the sweet sensibilities of 
youth. Sybarites étrangers, que votre mollesse fatale ne reparaisse plus dans 
Venceinte régénérée de ma patrie ; que des vétements simples et modestes 
habituent la jeunesse a fuir le luxe comme l’'ennemi des meurs et de la 
dignité républicaine. This is delightful from the lady who was soon, in 
Coan dress with sandals on her feet and rings on her toes, to set the 
fashion to the merveilleuses of the directory. P. F. Witter. 


The Trial of Lord Cochrane before Lord Ellenborough. By J. B. Avtay ; 
with a preface by E.D. Law. (London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1897.) 


Ar the beginning of the year 1814, Lord Cochrane was one of the most 
conspicuous figures in London society. His naval exploits were known 
to all his countrymen; he sat in the house of commons as radical 
member for Westminster; and he was associated with his uncle Mr. 
Cochrane Johnstone, and with a certain Mr. Butt, in large speculations 
on the Stock Exchange. On Saturday, February 19, the accounts 
of these three gentlemen were in a very critical state. If the public 
funds fell three-eighths, they were ruined; on the other hand, a rise of 
one or more would enable them to clear out at a profit. 

At one in the morning of Monday the 21st, a gentleman, dressed in a 
grey overcoat and a red uniform, knocked at the door of the Ship inn at 
Dover. He asked for pen and ink, and despatched a letter to the port 
admiral at Deal, informing him that Bonaparte was dead, that the allies 
were in Paris, and that peace was certain. The letter was signed ‘ R. du 
Bourg, lieut.-colonel and aide-de-camp to Lord Cathcart.’ Having 
despatched this missive, the gentleman set out for London in a post- 
chaise. He spoke of the great news to several persons in the course of 
his journey ; at an early hour it was reported in the city that Bonaparte 
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was dead; stocks rose, and the brokers who represented Lord Cochrane 
and his associates sold out at a considerable profit. Du Bourg himself 
did not appear in the city ; on arriving in London he entered a hackney 
coach and was driven to Lord Cochrane’s house in Green Street. Lord 
Coshrane.was out, but on receiving a note from du Bourg he went home 
at once, and conversed with his visitor for some time. The military 
gentleman put off his uniform; Lord Cochrane lent him a black coat 
and a hat, and he left Green Street in civilian attire. 

Du Bourg was in fact de Berenger, a debtor residing within the rules 
of the King’s Bench, known to and employed by Lord Cochrane and his 
uncle. When the Stock Exchange took steps to prosecute the authors of 
the fraud, de Berenger left London. He was arrested at Leith, and the 
bank notes in his desk were traced to the possession of Lord Cochrane 
and his friends. 

Besides the main plot of which de Berenger was the agent, there was 
also a subsidiary plot, designed to subserve the same purpose. About 
noon on that critical 21st of February, a carriage came over London 
Bridge and passed through the city. The horses were decorated with 
laurels, and in the carriage were three persons, dressed as French officers, 
who distributed little bills inscribed Vive le Roi! Vivent les Bourbons ! 
The stocks, which had already begun to fall, at once took an upward 
turn. 

On April 27 an indictment for. conspiracy was preferred at 
the Old Bailey against de Berenger, Lord Cochrane, Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone, Mr. Butt, and. the four persons engaged in the subsidiary 
plot. All the defendants were found guilty, and sentenced accordingly. 
Lord Cochrane was sentenced to pay a fine of 1,000/., to be imprisoned 
for twelve months, and to stand in the pillory. Lord Cochrane was 
spared the disgrace of the pillory; his fine was paid by subscription. 
He employed the first few months of his imprisonment in the composi- 
tion of a letter to the lord chief justice, and to the end of his long life 
he continued to protest against his conviction and sentence. His protest 
has not been without effect ; we are safe in saying that the majority of 
those who have read the story of his trial have retained the impression 
that Lord Cochrane had no guilty knowledge of the plot in which he was 
implicated, and that Lord Ellenborough was unfairly biassed against 
him. The object of the volume now before us is to prove that this 
popular belief is unfounded. Mr. Edward Law has brought together all 
the materials for a vindication of his grandfather, the chief justice, and 
Mr. Atlay has woven the materials into a connected argument. 

So far as Lord Ellenborough is concerned, the argument is, happily, 
conclusive. The summing up, here given in full, shows clearly enough 
that the judge thought the defendants guilty, and did his best to get 
them all convicted ; but the points he made were perfectly fair, and they 
were put to the jury without malice or bitterness. The suggestion of 
political prejudice appears to be wholly unfounded ; it is very improbable 
that Lord Ellenborough would gooutof his way to oblige the government 
of the day by securing the conviction of a radical member of parliament. 

The question, whether Lord Cochrane was guilty or not guilty, is less 
easy to answer. Brougham, who was one of the counsel for the defence, 
gave.some support to the theory that his distinguished client was in- 
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volved in a conspiracy of which he had no guilty knowledge; but Mr. 
Atlay makes out a strong case for upholding the verdict of the jury. We 
all know that innocent men sometimes damage themselves by reckless 
attempts to discredit the prosecution; but the misrepresentations here 
brought home to Lord Cochrane are so serious as to make the hypothesis 
of his innocence almost untenable. If there is still a defence to be made 
for him, we may hope that some competent advocate will be found to 
enter the lists with Mr. Atlay; in the meantime we acquiesce reluctantly 
in the opinion that in this case justice was not mistaken. 

T. RaLeicu. 


Ein Dezennium preussischer Orientpolitik zur Zeit des Zaren Nikolaus 
(1821-1830) ; Beitriige zur Geschichte der auswiirtigen Beziehungen 
Preussens unter dem Ministerium des Grafen Christian Giinther von 
Bernstorff. Von Karu Rinenorrer. (Berlin: Friedrich Luckhardt. 
1897.) 


Dr. RineHorrer justly claims for his exhaustive study of Prussian 
foreign policy, during the eastern crisis of the twenties, the merit of 
‘actuality.’ The late war between Greece and Turkey, and the diplomatic . 
action which immediately preceded and followed it, have undoubtedly 
invested his narrative with a political as well as historical interest. But 
we cannot agree with him that the policy of Count von Bernstorff during 
the Greek war of independence and the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29 
was ‘the pattern’ of Germany’s eastern policy in our own time, or that 
Frederick William III’s foreign secretary was guided by ‘ the same spirit 
as Prince Bismarck and his successors in office down to the present hour.’ 
For it is generally admitted that Prince Bismarck’s part of ‘the honest 
broker,’ at the Berlin congress, which more nearly approached to the 
position of Count von Bernstorff on his very much smaller stage, is 
totally distinct from the line adopted by William II during the late crisis 
in the East. 

The author, who is an Austrian by birth, but a devoted Prussian by 
sentiment, aims at controverting ‘ the old prejudice, that the Prussian 
state lacked during the second decade of this century a powerful 
initiative in the conduct of foreign affairs,’ and that it took its external 
policy now from Metternich and now from the tsar. The Austrian 
statesman was, through all those years, the consistent supporter of the 
established order in the East, while Alexander I, towards the close of 
his reign, and Nicholas I were disposed to intervene on behalf of the 
Greeks. Prussia, whose influence at that period in the councils of 
Europe the author patriotically exaggerates, had vague sympathies with 
the Greek cause, and both her king and his foreign minister, to a certain 
extent, shared these phil-Hellenic feelings of the people. But, as the 
Prussian government showed when it declined to accept the French and 
Russian invitations for joint action in 1827, neither its material interests, 
in the East were sufficient to necessitate, nor its material resources at home 
sufficient to render effeciive, any armed intervention. Even in 1897 the 
German empire sent only one man-of-war to Crete; in 1827 Prussia 
would have had difficulty in raising a single ship. The time at which the 
Prussian foreign office was most active was on the eve of the peace of 
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Adrianople, when, as the least biassed of advisers, it really played much 
the same réle as that of the German chancellor at the Berlin congress half 
a century later. But if Prussia was a less important factor in the eastern 
crisis of the twenties than the author would have us believe, no one can 
deny that her position between Russia and Austria, her old comrades of 
the Holy Alliance, was very difficult, and that Count von Bernstorff, 
though no Bismarck, merits more recognition for his skill than he either 
claimed for himself or has received from his critics. 

Dr. Ringhoffer deserves praise for what has been, as he says, ‘a labour 
of years.’ His book is an interesting, if rather dull, contribution to the 
literature of the Eastern question, and his collection of documents will be 
found useful by historians. The book contains rather a formidable list 
of errata, and in its perusal we have found several more, such as the 
transposition of ersten and letzten in the first lines of the preface, and 
fremdem for fremden on p. 4. The place mentioned on p. 174 should be 
Kustendji. W. MILier. 


The War of Greek Independence: 1821-1883. By W. Auison 
Puiturrs, M.A. (London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1897.) 

‘ A CAREFUL examination of both the facts and the opinions expressed in 
Mr. Phillips’s pages leads one to the conclusion that the author has not 
exposed himself to the charge of partisanship. Above all else, his book 
is characterised by common sense, and he knows too much of human nature 
to suppose that all ancient Greeks were heroes and sages, and that all 
modern Greeks were cutthroats and savages. He makes due allowance 
also for the obvious fact, which some critics overlook, that Christian 
races for centuries under the rule of the Turk cannot be blamed for sharing 
on their emancipation some of the vices of slaves. The difference between 
the Montenegrins, who have never bowed the neck to the Turk, and their 
fellow Serbs of Servia sufficiently illustrates this point. It is interesting 
to observe that Mr. Phillips inclines, against Fallmerayer, to the belief in 
the continuity of the Greek race. It has always seemed incredible to me 
that any one who has observed the modern Athenians, both physically and 
mentally, could doubt their right to be regarded as the descendants of the 
average Athenians, whom Aristophanes satirised and Thucydides and St. 
Paul described, due allowance being made for the vicissitudes of the people 
during the centuries that have elapsed since those days. And Mr. Stillman, 
who has had more practical experience of the modern Greeks than almost 
any contemporary writer, has pointed out in an essay that the Homeric 
Odysseus ‘of many wiles’ is a common type among the islanders of 
our own time. Mr. Phillips bases his narrative on such recognised 
authorities as Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Prokesch-Osten, Gordon, and 
Finlay (but why not on Mr. Tozer’s edition of the last historian?) A 
much less trustworthy guide is M. Lemaitre, whose book is avowedly an 
attempt to blacken the oriental Christians, and, in Mr. Phillips’s 
own words, ‘can only sometimes be taken seriously.’ It is only fair to 
add that the author uses it with considerable reserve. Following 
these lines, he rapidly describes the principal events of the war down to the 
arrival of King Otho in Greece, giving character sketches of important 
persons, such as Miaoulis, whose disinterestedness he justly praises ; 
Kolettes, whom he regards as a combination of eastern cunning and 
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western statesmanship; Alexander Mavrocordatos, with ‘his spectacles 
and his plump little figure ;’ Odysseus, ‘Homeric in his personality as 
in his name ;’ and Capodistrias, whose failure he attributes, like that of 
Metternich, to lack of sentiment. In his account of the diplomatic 
negotiations he brings out very clearly the great central fact of Russian 
policy in the Near East, viz. the reluctance of the Tsars ‘ to see any really 
powerful state established on the ruins of the Ottoman empire.’ Similarly 
one cannot help agreeing that the true policy for Great Britain after 
Navarino would have been to follow up the blow. Moreover, had 
Palmerston’s unofficial scheme for including Crete with Greece been carried 
out, the late war might have been avoided. But the mistakes of diplomacy 
in the Eastern question, as shown in the Danubian principalities, in the 
attempted separation of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, and in Greece, 
have not only caused many difficulties, but have, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, retarded the formation of strong Balkan states, which, as 
history shows, would be more independent of Russian influence the stronger 
they were. Some of these valuable lessons may be learned from this 
book, the conclusion of which is that, even after the late war, ‘ the future 
of the East lies not with the Turks’ but with the Christians of the Balkan 
peninsula. W. MILteEr. 


Essai d'une Notice Bibliographique sur la Question d’Orient. Orient 
Européen, 1821-97. Par Grorces BrEnGEsco, ministre plénipo- 
tentiaire de Roumanie 4 Bruxelles. (Bruxelles: Lacomblez. 1897.) 


M. Greorces Bencesco, who is well known for his work on the biblio- 
graphy of Voltaire and on the history of Roumania, has furnished in the 
volume before us a valuable guide for students of the Eastern question 
from the first Greek insurrection of 1821 to the present day. He restricts 
himself as a rule to books published in France and Belgium ; but within 
these limits he traverses a field of wide interest—the liberation of Greece, 
the question of the Danubian principalities, the Crimean war, the treaty 
of Paris, the affairs of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Serbo-Turkish war, 
quickly succeeded by the Russo-Roumano-Turkish war of 1877-78, the 
treaty of Berlin, the constitution of the Bulgarian principality, the pro- 
posed autonomy of Crete. M. Bengesco has left out of view the African 
and Asiatic sides of the Eastern question, except that he includes, first, the 
rivalry of Mahmud and Mehemet Ali, with the numerous discussions 
raised in the law courts and in the press by the quadruple alliance ; and 
secondly, theaffairsof Armenia, which have so painfully excited the civilised 
world in recent years. The book contains also notices of some literature 
concerning Poland, the question of nationalities in Hungary, Pan- 
slavism, and the Franco-Russian alliance. The titles are arranged 
chronologically, and there is an excellent index of names. 
EvuGene Hvusert. 


Cambridge described and illustrated : being a Short History of the Town 
and University. By THomas Dinuam Atkinson; with an Introduc- 
tion by Jonn Writs Crark, M.A., F.S.A., Registrary of the University. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes. 1897.) 


Tuts handsome and attractive volume will be gladly welcomed by visitors 
to Cambridge who desire to have ready to hand a well-condensed authori- 
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tative guide to the buildings most worth seeing in the town or the univer- 
sity. It is in fact a handbook in the form of that kind of literature which 
is usually found on the drawing-room table, while whatever of the historic 
element it contains relates quite as much to the town and county as to 
the university. Mr. Atkinson, indeed, frankly admits in his preface that 
his work is ‘not the result of any great amount of original research,’ and 
that his ‘ account of the university is taken, by the kind permission of Mr. 
J. W. Clark, from Messrs. Willis and Clark’s Architectwral History of the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge.’ While in a footnote to the 
chapter entitled ‘The University,’ he again says: ‘ Almost the whole of 
this chapter is taken, nearly word for word, from the Introduction to 
Willis and Clark’ (p. 242). 

Thus distinctly forewarned, the reader will not be disappointed to find 
that out of the 501 pages which make up the text of the entire volume 
no fewer than 237 are appropriated to the town, although he may find it 
somewhat less easy to understand how it comes about that while Mr. 
Clark, in his introduction, insists, with perfect justice, on the ‘fact which 
is so often forgotten, that the history of the university and the history of 
the town are really inseparable from each other ’ (p. xxiii), Mr. Atkinson, 
in his actual treatment, keeps them altogether distinct. To some, in- 
deed, it may perhaps appear that, in his anxiety to do full justice to the 
town, he has occasionally done so at the expense of the university. It is 
not quite what a Cambridge student would look for, to find that in the 
brief account of the latter we have nothing whatever about the hospital 
of St. John the Evangelist, although, as the late professor Babington 
observes in his account of that ancient institution, the college ‘ is as com- 
pletely a continuation of the much older community . . . as are our pre- 
sent municipal corporations of those which existed in the Middle Ages’ 
(Introd. p. i). The hospital was, in fact, affiliated to the university long 
before St. John’s College was founded, but it is only in connexion with 
the town that we here learn anything of its history. So, again, the Perse 
Grammar School, founded by a fellow of Caius College and having its 
place in the ‘ University Calendar,’ is relegated to the same division, and 
along with it the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, to which originally 
none but members of the university were admitted; while, most re- 
markable of all, we find under the same head a long account of the fate 
of John Hullier, a scholar and conduct of King’s College, who was burnt 
to death on Jesus Green as a heretic in the reign of queen Mary. This 
barbarous sentence was carried out under the auspices of the university 
authorities, and Mr. Atkinson can hardly have been misled by the fact 
that poor Hullier was handed over to the mayor, as representing the 
secular power, to be dealt with. Perhaps, however, the author, who, 
although not a member of the university, has, I feel assured, its reputa- 
tion much at heart, was anxious to relieve it of the odium attaching to 
this repulsive example of a bygone fanaticism. But, in so brief an 
outline, it might have been well, along with Fuller, to pass over 
the event with briefest notice, or at least to quote what that writer 
records to the ‘deserved praise’ of Dr. Perne (the kindly hearted master 
of Peterhouse), ‘that he quenched the fire of persecution (or rather 
suffered it not to be kindled) in Cambridge, saving many from the stake 
by his moderation’ (‘ Hist. of Univ. of Cambridge,’ p. 251), Most readers 
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would certainly have preferred to the gruesome details here reproduced 
from Fox’s martyrology to find something, for example, about Hobson 
the carrier and Milton’s epitaph upon him. But although Hobson’s 
house is referred to, we hear nothing about the man himself or his mode 
of conducting business. 

The chief interest of the volume—apart from Mr. Clark’s very able 
preface—lies in the illustrations and the text elucidatory of them ; and if 
the plates by John le Keux are already familiar to all students of 
Cambridge history, being now half a century old, they are nevertheless 
admirable of their kind, and seem, in a measure, to harmonise with that 
air of antiquity which still pervades the greater part of our university 
buildings and a portion of those of the town. Fuller, in his masterly 
sketch, distinguishes between ‘the ’Axaénuia Eu bvxoc, the living, con- 
sisting of students,’ and ‘the avyxoc, the dead university, as composed of 
lands, libraries, and buildings.’ As regards the past studies of the 
university, Mr. Clark plainly tells the reader he must look elsewhere ; as 
for the books which were studied, there is nothing save a brief notice of 
the buildings devoted to their reception ; as for the minds fashioned under 
the manifold influences of a university, we miss, it is true, the long lists 
so laboriously collected by Cooper for his ‘Memorials,’ but on the other 
hand we have to thank Mr. Atkinson for the excellent lists of portraits 
appended to the account of each college, which he has been at much pains 
to collect, greatly to the enrichment of his volume, 

J. Bass MubuinGer. 


A History of Pembroke College, Oxford, anciently Broadgates Hall. By 


Doveatas MActeAng, M.A., sometime Fellow, Rector of Codford St. 
Peter. (Oxford Historical Society.) (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1897.) 


Mr. MacieEaneE remarks, with some satisfaction, in his preface that he has 
been able to do in a single volume for Pembroke what could hardly have 
been done for one of the older and greater foundations. Yet the number 
of important names that can be attributed to this college turns out to 
be so large that one doubts if the historian’s task was exceptionally easy. 
Certainly Mr. Macleane’s work as an Athenae Lateportenses et Pem- 
brochianae leaves nothing to be desired; and it is perhaps no fault 
of his if it is not very easy to pick out a continuous narrative of the 
history of the college from the masses of biography with which it is 
overlaid. 

There seems to be no reason for Mr. Macleane’s statement (p. 31) 
that the halls were, ‘ unlike the colleges . . . distinctly teaching institu- 
tions.’ Indeed, he virtually contradicts the assertion in the next sentence. 
But he shows that Broadgates (together with some neighbouring halls, 
which it afterwards absorbed) was closely connected with an ancient law 
school, which had its seat in a chamber over the south aisle (Duckling- 
ton’s chantry) of St. Aldate’s church. The law school afterwards served 
as a library, and the aisle as a chapel for Pembroke College, until after. 
Johnson’s undergraduate days. The hall continued a resort of students 
of ‘ the Imperial laws’ long enough to give a legal training to some of the 
principal personages of the Reformation period, including Bishop Bonner 
himself, and the much-hated Dr. Story. Under Elizabeth the study of 
the civil law almost died out, and the jurists were succeeded by men of 
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letters, of whom Broadgates can boast such distinguished alumni as 
George Peele and Francis Beaumont. 

The story of the foundation of the college is interesting. The bald 
narrative of the University Calendar suggests that King James issued at 
once a charter for the new foundation, anda command to Thomas Tesdale 
and Richard Wightwick to pay for it. But Mr. Macleane shows how the 
king’s claim to be the founder of the college may very probably be vin- 
dicated. Tesdale’s endowment was already in existence, and his friend 
Wightwick’s addition to it in preparation; but both benefactions were 
intended for Balliol, and that college had not only accepted Tesdale’s gift, 
but had prepared for an increase in its numbers by the purchase of 
‘Caesar’s buildings.’ Tesdale and Wightwick were both of Balliol; 
Archbishop Abbott, the principal trustee of the new endowment, had 
been master there; and the governors of Roysse’s school, at Abingdon, 
with which the new foundation was closely connected, could alone scarcely 
have procured what they seem to have wanted—a college to themselves— 
if the king had not seen and seized the opportunity for adding his name 
(cheaply, it is true) to the list of Oxford founders. The least deserving 
person connected with the foundation seems to be the hero eponymus of 
the college, the earl of Pembroke, and one rather grudges that his portrait, 
rather than Tesdale’s, should adorn Mr. Macleane’s title-page. 

Though the most distinguished alumni of Pembroke—Johnson, Shen- 
stone, Blackstone-—came from elsewhere, the close connexion with 
Abingdon was justified by the good average of the scholars whom the 
school furnished to the college for some 150 years. Then came the decay 
of the school, and the discontent of the college with the close system. 
To the original foundation had been added, with others, Charles I’s 
Channel Island benefaction, and the Townsend foundation, restricted to 
certain schools in Gloucestershire, which, together with the Gloucester 
canonry attached by Queen Anne to the mastership, had set up a rather 
close connexion with that county, to which the college owes George 
Whitefield, the late dean of Canterbury, and the present master. At last 
came the mastership of Dr. Jeune, who had the satisfaction of seeing 
most of these restrictions removed, though not altogether in the way he 
desired ; but he had his way, one cannot but regret, in parting with the 
advowson of St. Aldate’s. What, by the way, does Mr. Macleane mean 
by telling us that in this transaction ‘he was influenced partly by dislike 
of the ringing of the bell at seven o’clock, his dinner hour’? (p. 467). 
This- requires explanation, and so does Mr. Macleane’s use of the word 
‘clerisy,’ which seems to be used in one sense on p. 69 and in another on 
p- 451. In any case it would be better not to use such a word at all. 
But there is little indeed to find fault with in Mr. Macleane’s book. 
Only there are many more errata than are set right on p. xvi. Most 
of them are easily corrected by the reader, but ‘Turks’ for ‘Greeks’ 
(p. 69), ‘bench’ for ‘wench’ (p. 107), ‘solemn’ for ‘solid’ (p. 135), 
‘ post-Reformation ’ for ‘ post-Restoration ’ (p. 285), ‘ St. Helen’s’ for ‘ St. 
Helier’s’ (p. 888), ‘ Harnett’ (abp.) for ‘ Harsnett’ (p. 476), are mistakes 
of a rather irritating character; it is doubtless also by a mere slip that 
St. Peter-in-the-East is mentioned instead of St. Mildred as the ancient 
parish church of Exeter College (p. 25). 8. G. Haminton. 
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L’ Ancienne Genéve: l’ Art et les Monuments. Par J. Mayor. 
(Genéve: C. Eggimann et Ci*. 1897.) 


THESE numbers begin a series of photographic plates illustrative of old 
Geneva and its archeological curiosities, of which unfortunately there are 
very few at the present day, and M. Mayor thinks that, owing to its 
continual sieges and exposed position, the town can never have been re- 
markable for architecture. In other countries, however, insecurity did not 
discourage fine building; and, though Geneva was much coveted, on 
account of its bridge over the Rhone, the old plans reproduced in this 
collection bear witness to the strength of its fortifications. On three 
sides the town was protected by the lake, the Rhone, and the Arve, while 
the hill on which the cathedral is built strengthened the defences on the 
fourth side. Perhaps more has been destroyed than M. Mayor is ready to 
admit. At any rate the old streets are threatened with destruction in the 
future, and it is well that this work has been undertaken. Its success will 
depend on the finish and accuracy of the plates, and so far they have been 
very well done. The first plates are reproductions of old views and plans 
of the town, and the most elaborate of these, that dated 1655, gives a very 
clear view of the fortifications both by land and lake. The defences of 
the harbour occupy approximately the line now followed by the Pont du 
Mont Blane. Not much attention is paid to the surrounding scenery in 
these old views, though what is probably intended for the ‘ Voirons’ is 
very prominent in one of them, and none have been taken from the right 
bank of the Rhone ; thus we have not the opportunity of seeing an early 
example of that distant view of Mont Blanc so familiar in photographs of 
to-day. Theeditor has given in the introduction an interesting sketch 
of the topography of Geneva in early times. F. UrquHart. 


I. II. 





Catalogue of the Collection of Arabic Coins preserved in the Khedivial 
Library at Cairo. By Srantey Lane-Pooue, M.A. (London: 
Bernard Quaritch. 1897.) 


Tue collection of coins preserved in the Khedivial library is, in the main, 
that brought together by the late Rogers Bey during the many years that 
he lived at Cairo in the service of the Khedive Isma‘il. For the issues of 
the various Egyptian and other north African dynasties, it stands un- 
rivalled, and the present work by the author of the many catalogues of 
oriental coins in the British Museum at length places its treasures 
within the reach of scholars. Mr. Lane-Poole has here been rather 
more generous in notes respecting the mint-cities than he was in 
the British Museum catalogues. This is a decided improvement, for 
the student who seeks his information in these lists is unlikely to 
be as well informed as their compiler. The Arabs have a habit of 
applying the name of the province or country to its chief town, 
and this is no difficulty so long as the capital remains unchanged 
—Misr (Egypt) as a mint-city being evidently either Cairo or its 
predecessor Fustat, according to the date of issue. When, however, the 
names of Adharbayjin and Armenia are found on the coins, it is not so 
clear what place was the mint-city ; and the reader will be grateful for the 
notes which tell him that, for instance, in the former province either 
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Ardabil or Maragha was the chief town, while of Armenia, the capital city 
was in turn Dabil, Khilat, and Tiflis. Al-Furat, z.c. the Euphrates, for a 
mint-city, would appear of doubtful import, for there were perhaps 
a hundred towns along the course of the great river, any one of which 
might be the mint-city indicated. Under these circumstances Mr. Lane- 
Poole might with advantage have added somewhat to his note giving the 
reason why the town opposite Ubulla—presumably that known as ‘Askar 
Abu-Ja‘far—should be the particular place on the Euphrates that alone 
bore its name. Valuable as the Moslem coins are for fixing dates in 
history and the true spelling of names—and they are in some early cases 
the only really contemporary evidence extant—they have to be used with 
due caution, as will be seen by examining the gold dinar, no. 956 in the 
present collection, of the Fatimid caliph Mu‘izz. This coin is dated 
341 a.H. and purports to have been struck in Misr—presumably Fustat, 
then the capital of Egypt—though that country only came into the power 
of the Fatimids seventeen years after the date mentioned. 

This catalogue, like all others that Mr. Lane-Poole has published, is 
amply provided with indexes of persons and of places, also with prefatory 
lists of caliphs and princes; further, notes at the foot of the page supply 
the needful historical information for understanding the import of the 
coins. So much is indeed provided that we shall venture to ask for a 
little more: this would not perceptibly increase the size of the volume, 
and would greatly add to the usefulness of these catalogues for historical 
students ignorant of eastern languages. The inscriptions on the coins are 
often remarkably pertinent to the occasion of their issue: e.g. in this 
collection, no. 246, the dirham of the revolutionary issue of Abu Muslim, 
and the dinar, no. 957, of the Fatimid caliph Mu‘izz. In the latter case, 
the author states in a note that a duplicate of this remarkable coin is pre- 
served in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, and he adds the reading of the 
obscure marginal inscription according to the version of Baron von Tiesen- 
hausen, which differs notably from what Mr. Lane-Poole himself would 
read. Our petition is that in this and all other cases a translation be 
supplied of these curious texts. Even when only tentative, a translation 
is valuable, and in cases where the reading has been finally settled by 
some competeni authority it will save the reader much search to be told 
what may be the true import attaching to the words. Where doubt still 
exists, it is by no means unimportant to know what are the points that 
such scholars as Baron von Tiesenhausen and the author of the present 
catalogue are unable to clear up. Guy LE STRANGE. 


Mr. Henry K. Beauchamp’s new translation of the Abbé Dubois’ Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies (Oxford: Clarendon Press) forms a 
valuable addition to Anglo-Indian literature. Hitherto the Abbé Dubois’ 
work has been known in England only through the imperfect edition of 1817 
(not 1816), the manuscript of which was purchased from him by the Madras 
government in 1807. Mr. Beauchamp now gives us an excellent trans- 
lation from the later French manuscript, which the abbé himself corrected 
and amplified during his later life. The chief interest of the book lies in 
the minute descriptions, from personal knowledge, of the inner life, customs, 
and religious feeling of the people of southern India a century ago. During 
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thirty-one years, from 1792 onwards, the Abbé Dubois adopted the dress, 
lived in the villages, and shared the life of the Hindus; to use his own 
words, ‘living like them and becoming all but a Hindu myself.’ All 
castes welcomed him and imparted to him curiously frank details respecting 
their customs and creeds. He was present at the burning of widows, and 
describes, from eye-witnesses, the cremation of a prince with two of his 
wives joining hands on the flaming pile over the corpse of their husband. 
The abbé contrasts the false idea of the wealth of India with ‘the real 
condition of its inhabitants.’ In his opinion India was one of ‘ the poorest 
and most wretched of all the civilised countries of the world.’ He atiri- 
butes this mainly to the rapidly increasing population, and to the decrease 
in the demand for hand labour. ‘ The question is,’ he says, ‘ will a govern- 
ment which is rightly determined to be neither unjust nor oppressive be 
able always to find within the borders of this immense empire means 
sufficient to enable it to meet the heavy expenses of its administration ?’ 
thus summing up what has become the great problem of British adminis- 
tration in India. The Abbé Dubois derived his knowledge of ancient 
India mainly through the Tamil, before the great revival of Sanskrit 
literature, and in matters touching the canonical faith or law of Hinduism 
his work belongs to the pre-scientific period. We notice this, perhaps, 
most in the appendices; nor do the editorial notes, at other places 
admirable, here assist us much. For example, appendix i, The Jains, 
and appendix v, Remarks on the Origin of the famous Temple of Jagan- 
nath, are interesting not as representing the facts but as showing the 
views held on these subjects by an intelligent inquirer a hundred years 
ago. 


Mr. Arthur Hassall’s Handbook of European History (476-1871), 
chronologically arranged. (London: Macmillan. 1897) is a foreign 
‘Acland and Ransome’ with the merits and defects of such chrono- 
logical skeletons of history. Arranged in four columns under the 
rubrics (from 848 A.D.) of Germany, Eastern and Southern Europe, 
England, and France, it will be a useful book of reference, embodying 
much more information than the well-known epitome of Ploetz, though it 
will hardly supersede it. Mr. Hassall makes it easier to find what was 
happening at a particular date; but to take a rapid glance at the history 
of a single country in any period, or to discover the date of an event, one 
will still have to go to his German predecessor, with his sectional arrange- 
ment and admirable index. In a compilation so packed with facts and 
dates mistakes will creep in, and in this respect we are afraid Mr. Hassall, 
must yield the palm for accuracy to Ploetz. A few errors have been 
corrected in the reissue which has already been called for. But too many 
still remain. It is disquieting to find Robert Bruce’s death and the 
battle of Lose Coat Field antedated a year, and the starting-point of the 
French revolutionary calendar wholly omitted. Sometimes two dates 
are given for the same event, and the student is left to make his choice. 
Ethelfrith becomes king of Northumbria in 598, but he also unites 
Bernicia and Deira into the kingdom of Northumbria in 606; Richard, 
king of the Romans, dies in 1271 according to one column, in 1272 
according to another; Clement V settles at Avignon in 1305, and also in 
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1809 ; the council of Clermont is referred to both 1094 and 1095, with 
the statement that Gregory VII summoned Philip of France before the 
council of Piacenza sandwiched between. It is even more bewildering 
to learn that Henry IV entered Rome in 1083, supported by the Countess 
Matilda and the Normans. Nor is Mr. Hassall more at home in 
medieval pedigrees. Theodohad the Ostrogoth (disguised as Theodobat) 
is made grandson (instead of cousin) of Amalaswintha; we hear of the 
emperor Lothair II, and his son Louis II, king of Italy ; the emperor 
Henry II figures as a descendant of Otto I. Of course ‘the end of the 
world was expected’ in 1000. Forms like Count Guelph, Boleslav 
Chrobry, Lusitania (for Lusatia), diet of Moncaglia, battle of Haltin 
(i.e. Hittin), and Roveroy (for Rouvrai) are not calculated to inspire 
confidence, and Mr. Hassall will do wisely to submit the medieval part of 
his work to a severe revision at the first opportunity. J.T. 


The Sacramentarium Leonianum edited by the Rev. C. L. Feltoe 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1896) supplies the first critical text of the 
famous Verona M&S. since the editio princeps of Bianchini (1735), there 
being no evidence that the later editors, Muratori and the Ballerini, ever 
examined the original. Considering that it was written in the early part 
of the seventh century, Mr. Feltoe has done well to reproduce the text as 
exactly as possible, though he has properly disregarded the punctuation 
of the manuscript. He may even be thought over-scrupulous when he 
prints what are plainly alternative readings side by side, one of them in 
parentheses, instead of placing the rejected word in a footnote; but his 
justification lies in the doubt which often arises as to which reading is 
meant to be superseded. He is sparing of emendations, and sometimes 
reserves these for footnotes when they appear obviously correct ; but there 
are many corrupt places, here indicated by obeli, in which no certain 
emendation can be suggested. The notes on the matter of the work are 
unfortunately printed at the end of the volume. They form an important 
contribution to the comparative study of liturgies, since Mr. Feltoe cites 
parallels from a large number of sources. They illustrate more fully 
than has previously been attempted the heterogeneous and disorderly 
character of the collection, of which the Leonine origin is maintained by 
no scholar, and which the present editor is inclined to attribute to a date 
just subsequent to Gregory the Great. Either the compiler of the book 
must have been exceptionally careless in the arrangement of his materials 
(and this seems to be the true explanation), or else the same prayers were 
considered available for a-variety of special occasions to a greater extent 
than is generally allowed. The historical student will also note that the 
days on which particular saints were commemorated were still, as appears 
from the evidence of this sacramentary, by no means uniformly fixed. 


The supplementary volume of the Corpus Documentorum Inquisitionis 
haereticae pravitatis Neerlandicae, edited by Professor Paul Fredericq and 
his pupils in the university of Ghent (Tweede Deel. Gent: Vuylsteke, 
1896), should have been noticed by us earlier. Though it contains but 
few documents absolutely unprinted before, it gives us better and more 
complete texts of some of them ; and jt is a great advantage to the 
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student to be placed in possession of an entire series of materials for the 
history of the inquisition for a definite region. It must at the same time 
be admitted that the Netherlands, during the period dealt with, present 
but few features of homogeneity. To the student, indeed, of the earlier 
history of the modern kingdoms of the Netherlands and of Belgium a real 
unity of interest may exist; but to others the book offers but a collection 
of documents for the history of heresy in certain dioceses or certain 
parts of dioceses, the population of which at a later date acquired the 
characterof two nations. Professor Fredericq’s first volume was noticed 
in this Review in 1892 (vol. vii. 351). 


Mr. Hubert Hall’s Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer was 
certainly worth republishing (see ante, vol. vii. 754-756, 1892), but we 
regret that it should have been allowed to appear without correction 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1898) after a lapse of seven years, during which 
the author's special studies must have shown him that the work stands 
greatly in need of revision, not perhaps less for the loose style in which it 
is written than for the particular facts it recounts. The growing practice 
of issuing unaltered reprints of books by living writers is one which calls 
for protest in the interest of scholarly work; but the publisher is in this 
instance to be commended for his express statement of the nature of the 
reprint. 


There is now every reason to hope that Miss Annie Hamilton’s trans- 
lation of Ferdinand Gregorovius’s History of the City of Rome in the 
Middle Ages will not, as so many translations, remain a magnificent 
torso. The two parts of volume vy. (London: George Bell & Sons, 1897) 
carry the reader through the thirteenth century and conclude with the 
‘Babylonian Exile.’ They comprise perhaps the most interesting 
portion of Gregorovius’s book. As the volumes can be purchased 
separately, these two parts may well be given to upper boys at schools 
who have a taste for history, and will unquestionably be of great service 
to historical students at the universities, who have proved deaf to 
recommendations of the German original. E. A. 


Mr. Frank Horridge’s Lives of Great Italians (London : Fisher Unwin, 
1897) deals with Dante, Petrarch, Carmagnola, Machiavelli, Michel Angelo, 
Galileo, Goldoni, Alfieri, Cavour, and Victor Emanuel. A book of 472 
pages of such lives can scarcely be called a contribution to history, but it 
will doubtless give pleasure to busy men and women and to young readers. 
The author would perhaps have done better service if he had omitted the 
greater luminaries, of whom there are English biographies at once sub- 
stantial and accessible. A series of short biographies of the lesser Italian 
lights, corresponding to those of Carmagnola, Goldoni, and Alfieri, would 
be of more general value than summaries of the vast literature on Dante, 
Michel Angelo, and Machiavelli. The book would have been improved by 
a brief bibliography at the head of each chapter. 


As the first volume of Mr. Macray’s Register of the Members of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, has already been reviewed in these pages, we 
need do no more than heartily thank him for its successor (New Series, 
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Vol. ii. London: Frowde, 1897), which continues his extracts from the 
Registers and Lives of Fellows in the scholarly and interesting way which 
we expect from him. Has not Mr. Macray at last discovered the origin 
of the term Collections, of which more than one—so far as we know 
purely conjectural—explanation is current? Under 1566 we read: 
‘Item, sutche as be appoynted to certayne owers yn the Lybrarye schall 
ynstede thereof be appoyntyd to reade certayne treatysys of the doctors, 
and, reducynge the same to common placys, monythly brynge theyre col- 
lectyons to the Presidente to be perusyd.’ It is true that these hours in 
library may have been imposed by way of punishment, but what more likely 
than that a similar examination of notebooks may have grown into a viva 
voce examination in certain books by the head of the college—the form which 
the terminal ‘“‘ Collections” retained within living memory ? H. R. 


M. Ernest Gossart’s Notes pour servir a l’Histoire du Reéegne de 
Charles-Quint (Bruxelles: Hayez, 1897) relates to the early years and 
political apprenticeship of Charles \., to the projects for the surrender of 
the Netherlands, and to the emperor’s abdication and later life. A use- 
ful note will be found on his several wills, codicils, and instructions to his 
successor, numbering fifteen in all. In an appendix is printed a valuable 
paper of advice addressed by Gattinara to the emperor at the close of 
15238, with the comments of the several councillors at a somewhat later 
date. In this Gattinara insists, inter alia, on the immediate investiture 
of Francesco Sforza with the duchy of Milan, as essential to the 
emperor’s reputation for good faith, and to his security against a Franco- 
Italian combination. 


The Index of Wills in the York Registry, of which we have noticed 
previous volumes (ante, vol. ix. 185, xi. 606), has now been continued on 
the same model from 1585 to 1594 (Yorkshire Archeological Society, 
Record series, xxii. 1897). 


Apart from the interest attaching to the suggested identification of 
Mary Fitton with the dark lady of Shakespeare’s sonnets, which, by the 
way, obtains no fresh support from it, Lady Newdigate-Newdegate’s little 
book, entitled Gossip from a Muniment Room (London : David Nutt, 1897), 
is chiefly valuable as showing how much may be made of the contents of 
family papers. The letters here printed deal almost exclusively with the 
private concerns of the Fitton circle, and are, for the most part, addressed 
to a gentle and much beloved Anne, who married John Newdigate of 
Arbury in Warwickshire in 1587. Among her correspondents are Arabella 
Stuart, Sir William Knollys, comptroller of the Queen’s household, 
Admiral Sir Richard Leveson, and old Sir Fulke Greville, the father of 
Sidney’s friend, who in his few letters appears in a very charming 
aspect. Lady Newdigate has done her editing with taste and care, and 
her commentary is sufficient and accurate. Though little of public im- 
portance is to be gleaned from the volume, it is interesting to notice 
that Anne, who married at twelve, was maintained by her father with 
her husband of sixteen for nine years after the marriage, together with 
@ maid and two men for their service; and that she was left sole 
executrix of her husband’s will, and obtained the wardship of her son. 
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The curious phrase ‘our catholic and protestant religion’ occurs in 
her will, which is dated 1610. A few fine family portraits are repro- 
duced, and the one said to represent Mary Fitton is described as show- 
ing a fair complexion and grey eyes. 


Mr. R. Nisbet Bain has apparently been led on by his studies in 
Swedish history to undertake the story of the Russian empire; a:2d in 
his Pupils of Peter the Great (Westminster: A. Constable & Co., 
1897) we have, if the promise of the preface is fulfilled, but the beginning 
of a history of Russia in the eighteenth century. Regarded as an intro- 
duction to the more important periods of Russian history, the book is 
acceptable ; but in itself it is somewhat disappointing. The title would 
lead us to expect a unity in the period which is quite lacking in the 
performance : whatever lessons Peter may have taught his ‘ pupils ’ does 
not manifestly appear in these pages. Here and tlre are peculiarities 
of expression, some of which are doubtless due to the printer, some 
perhaps to the original authorities, but one or two certainly want 
further explanation, specially the statement at the foot of p. 226 that 
‘the combined forces of France and Savoy had occupied Sardinia.’ This 
and the sketch of western politics on p. 92 lead us to suppose that Mr. 
Bain relies mainly for general European history on books which are not 
the most recent. But these are matters which can easily be remedied, 
and we are thankful to the author for having given us, in brief, an 
account of the ‘sub-Petrine period of Russian history’ for which the 
materials are to be sought mainly in languages not generally accessible. 

A. J. E. 

Beat Ludwig Muralt’s Lettres sur les Anglais et les Francais, origi- 
nally published in 1725, describe the impressions of English national life 
formed during a visit in 1694. As the author was a very acute and intel- 
ligent observer and a fresh and independent thinker, they are of singular 
value. His criticisms on Ben Jonson and Shadwell and his reference to 
Shakespeare show his interest in English literature, but his attention was 
chiefly attracted by English society and character. Sorbiére, Misson, and 
other seventeenth-century visitors to England, were much inferior to 
Muralt, though they are far more often quoted in English books. He 
anticipated Voltaire as an interpreter of English ideas to Europe. As 
Sainte-Beuve says, Muralt a dit le premier bien des choses qu'on a répé- 
tées depuis avec moins de netteté et de franchise. The two editions of the 
English translation of the letters show the interest with which they were 
read in this country. The new edition by Otto von Greyerz (Bern: 
Steiger, 1897) contains a good introduction and notes, and is very well 
printed. A few allusions seem to have baffled the editor. The bishop 
referred to on p. 79 is Thomas Sprat, bishop of Rochester, and the con- 
spirator, Robert Young (see Macaulay’s ‘ History,’ ch. xviii.). The 
pamphlet quoted on p. 81 is Moses Pitt's Cry of the Oppressed, a portion 
of which is reprinted in Dr. Jessopp’s Giconomy of the Fleet, 1879. 

C. H. F. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued a fifth and revised edition of 


Mr. T. Rice Holmes’s well-known and excellent History of the Indian 
Mutiny (London and New York, 1898). 
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From Messrs. George Bell & Sons we have a reprint of the late 


Mr. George Hooper’s Campaign of Sedan, with a new index (London, 
1897). 


The work entitled London Signs and Inscriptions, by Philip Nor- 
man, F.8.A. (London : Elliot Stock, 1897), is not a new book; it is not 
really even a new edition. Its original date of 1898 remains appended to 
the introduction by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, but the opening sentence has 
undergone a slight alteration. In 1893 it began: ‘I have been asked to 
write a short introduction to this volume of the Camden Library.’ Itnow 
stands in the following involved and far from ingenuous form: ‘I have 
been asked to write a short introduction to this volume of the series in 
which it appears.’ Instead of being a volume of the ‘Camden Library,’ 
it is now, according to the lettering on the back, a volume of the ‘ Anti- 
quary’s Library.’ The title-page originally stated the book to be ‘ illus- 
trated by the author and others;’ it is now ‘ with many illustrations.’ 
As no new matter seems to have been added, it will be enough to recall 
the fact that the book, on its first appearance, was noticed in this Review, 
October 1893 (vol. viii. pp. 810, 811.) 


In By-ways of History, or Studies in the Social Life and Rural 
Economy of the Olden Time (Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1897), Dr. 
James Colville has collected a number of articles which he has contri- 
buted to various Scotch newspapers and magazines. They deal exclu- 
sively with Scottish subjects, and may be classed under the heads of 
archeology and of political and social history. It is under the last 
head that he succeeds in being most interesting and instructive. In 
such papers as ‘Lowland Scotland in the Time of Burns,’ and ‘Town 
Life in the Eighteenth Century,’ he has brought together a series of 
interesting facts which are not to be found elsewhere in the same space, 
and which he has presented in a clear and attractive style. Other papers 
in Dr. Colville’s volume do not possess a similar value. That on ‘ The 
Bruce and Bannockburn’ tells the old threadbare story, and makes 
no reference to the various narratives to be found in the English 
chroniclers now accessible in the Rolls Series. Nor in his account of 
‘The Complaynt of Scotland’ does Dr. Colville throw any fresh light on 
the political and literary problems which that curious pamphlet suggests. 
Many statements throughout the book seem to call for reconsideration. 
In view of what James IV did for Scotland it is singularly inapt to speak 
of that king as ‘ the Scottish Coeur de Lion’ (p. 108). Cardinal Wolsey 
was not alive when James V married Mary of Lorraine (p. 105); and to 
say that ‘the Scottish Reformation was a social and economic much 
more than a religious revolution ’ isa paradox which has not even the merit 
of ingenuity. Taken as a whole, however, Dr. Colville’s volume will be 
found pleasant reading by all Scotsmen interested in a popular presenta- 
tion of their national history. 


Mr. James Bryce’s Impressions of South Africa (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1897) is mainly what its title suggests, a record of travels in 
South Africa. Part ii., however, is entitled ‘History,’ and contains a 
short account of South African history, both native and European. It 
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is chiefly based, as Mr. Bryce tells us in the preface, on the diligent and 
careful treatises of Mr. Theal, on Mr. Cloete’s lectures, and on Mr. Lucas’s 
lucid and judicious historical geography. The historical sketch is clear, 
interesting, and well suited to convey a general idea of South African 
history to the English reader. In chapter ix. Mr. Bryce discusses the 
curious problem of the Zimbabwye ruins, and alludes to the evidence of 
the Egyptian monuments and the Book of Kings that there was some 
trade between South-East Africa and the Red Sea in very remote times. 
To this may be added that it is clear from the Greek geographies that the 
coast was fairly well known, at least as far south as Zanzibar, about the 
end of the first century of our era. The author of the ‘ Periplus’ (who 
was a Greek merchant settled at Berenice, in South Egypt), it will be 
remembered, gives information as to the African coast which is, com- 
paratively speaking, full and accurate. Mr. Bryce, however, though he 
seems to lean to the belief that the Zimbabwye ruins were erected by 
people who came from the Red Sea, does not commit himself to any 
definite expression of opinion. H. L. 


Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s Historical Portraits, some Notes on the painted 
Portraits of celebrated Characters of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
(London : George Bell & Sons. 1897), gives a popular sketch of an im- 
portant subject, and should serve to rouse interest in a branch of inquiry 
too long neglected by historical students. The injury done to the valuable 
portrait of Richard II behind a choir stall in Westminster Abbey, which 
in 1742 was ‘much defaced by the backs of those that fill that stall,’ 
suggests how much we have lost by the indifference of the past. The 
volume contains a brief catalogue of the chief portrait painters who 
worked in England from Holbein downwards—among whom, by the way, 
John Linnell, the friend of Blake, might have been included,—some 
account of early portrait collections, and interesting information as 
to portraits of celebrated persons. Among portraits of sovereigns the fine 
head of Henry V at Queen’s College, Oxford, should have been mentioned, 
and the half-length portrait of Mary I in the university galleries of the 
same place deserves to be better known. The illustrations are well 
reproduced. Lord Ellenborough’s view in the House of Lords debate 
upon the proposed formation of a national portrait gallery in 1856 
(p. 129), that the management should ‘ studiously and carefully endeavour 
to secure the exclusion of all unworthy persons,’ would not be accepted 
by the present trustees. 
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Notices of Pertodicals 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


The commencement of the Annals of Flodoard: by C. CoupErc [who argues against 
P. Lauer’s contention that they originally began in 893, and sees no reason for 
believing that the preserved text, which starts in 917 (=919), is incomplete. 
He takes the Greek numeration in the manuscripts to indicate (as indeed was 
hinted in this Review, above, p. 196) merely the years of the chronicler’s own 
life].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lviii. 5, 6. 

Report on researches in France and Belgium chiefly for materials for the ‘ Epistolae’ 
section of the ‘ Monum. Germ. hist.:’ by K. Hames [who prints Carolingian exor- 
cisms and formulae for ordeals; fragments of petitions from abbat Erluin I of 
Gembloux to the imperial court, 962-987 ; a letter of Paschal II, 1112, to the 
monastety of Morigny (by the help of which the writer arrives at the conclusion 
that the second book of the ‘Chronicon Mauriniaciense’ is the work of abbat 
Thomas mentioned in the bull); an unpublished report on the treaty of Adria- 
nople between Frederick I and Isaac Angelos, 1190; some unpublished passages 
(fabulous) from the chronicle of Johannes Codagnellus; notes on letters relat- 
ing to Charles IV’s second visit to Rome, 1369; a necrology of the monastery of 
Harsefeld (Rosenfeld) near Stade, c. 1575].—N. Arch. xxiii. 2. 

The sources of Kedrenus: by K. Prarcuter [who shows that he knew Theophanes 
not directly,’ but through the anonymous chronicle contained in the Paris MS. Gr. 
1712, and illustrates in detail the composition of his work].—SB. Akad. Wiss. 
Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1897. ii. 1. 

The canonical collections attributed to Ivo of Chartres: by P. Fournter. VI: The 
first Chalons collection {a compilation from those of Chartres, made probably 
between 1130 and 1140]. *VII: The second Chilons collection [chiefly from the 
‘Tripartita’ and the second edition of the ‘ Panormia’ (in ten parts), composed a 
few years after the first Chélons collection. The writer adds remarks on various 
letters and books of Sentences of the twelfth century containing quotations from 
the collections bearing the name of Ivo of Chartres].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lviii. 
5, 6. 

On a French abridgment of the universal chronicle of Robert of St. Marianus at 
Auwerre: by L. Deuistx [with large excerpts].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lviii. 5, 6. 
The date of the papal letter to the German electors [preserved without address, and 
printed in Bodmann’s ‘ Cod. epist. Rudolfi I,’ p. 305]: by G. Srevers [who assigns 
it to the time after 1257, probably to the pontificate of Clement IV].—Mitth. 

Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 1. 

Reports on travels chiefly in search of imperial constitutions and ordines: by J. 
Scuwatm. II; documents [1313-1345, those for 1314 being specially abundant. 
Some relate to the English alliance of 1337-1339].—N. Arch. xxiii. 2. 

Letter of Lowis XI to the town of Bern [1468]: printed by G. Tosner.—Anz. Schweiz. 
Gesch. 1897. 5. 

Documents concerning a project for an alliance between Strassburg and Bern [1497] : 
printed by G. Tosnzr.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897. 5. 
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A letter of Sebastian Franck the chronicler to a correspondent at Bern [1529]: printed 
by A. Frurt.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897. 5. 

Unpublished letters relating to the siege and destruction of San Sebastian [by D. José 
Ygnacio de Sagasti, a leading inhabitant]: printed by P. M. pe Soratuce. [They 
bear witness to the brutality of the Anglo-Portuguese troops.]—Boletin R. Acad. 
Hist. xxxi. 5. 

Letter of Knut Bildt to Metternich [24 April 1813, laying before him the views of the 
king of Sweden]: by A. Beer.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 1. 


The beginnings of socialism in Europe: by R. Ponumann II. [down to the fourth 
century 8.c.].—Hist. Zft. Ixxx. 2. 

The Greeks in India: by E. Gostet p’AtyreLta.—Bull. Acad. Belg. 1897. 5. 

St. Jerome and the see of Rome: by J. Cuapman.—Dublin Rey. N.S. 25. Jan. 

The history of West-Gothic legislation [an elaborate dissertation]: by K. Zeumer. I.— 
N. Arch. xxiii. 2. 

St. Ouen before his episcopate: by E. Vacanparp.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxiii.1. Jan. 

The origin of the Rumanians : by L. Raétuy [who considers that their ancestors came 
from central Italy, which region they must have left not long before the seventh or 
eighth century of our era ; and appeals to the evidence of their language. Accord- 
ing to G. Weigand, ‘ c’est en tout cas une erreur de croire que la langue roumaine 
a pris naissance en Dacie et la langue aromine en Mésie, car il est absolument im- 
possible que le latin vulgaire du troisiéme siécle aprés J.-C. ait pu ressembler au 
roumain 4 un point tel que, 4 travers une période de quinze siécles, les deux 
idiomes aient présenté une similitude d’autant plus surprenante qu’ils sont géo- 
graphiquement séparés par une grande distance ’].—Revue d’Orient et de Hongrie, 
1897. 

Pippin’s promise at Kiersy: by E. Sackur [who maintains that this involved a 
definite territorial cession and included the Exarchate, and seeks to explain the 
boundary laid down].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 1. 

An obscure period in the life of Hildebrand: by A. Viaziers.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. 
Feb. 

Contributions to the history of Egypt from Jewish sources: by D. Kavrmann [based 
upon materials in a Hebrew chronicle in the cathedral library at Toledo and 
fragments in the Geniza of Cairo, published by A. Neubauer].—2Zft. deutsch. 
Morgenliind. Gesellsch. li. 3. 

Ivo of Chartres and the canon law: by P. Fournter. 1,—Reyv. Quest. hist. lxiii. 1. 
Jan. 

The life of medieval students as illustrated by their letters : by C. H. Haskrns.—Amer. 
Hist. Rev. iii. 2. 

Alexander IV and the double election of 1257: by H. Orto.—Mitth. Oesterreich. 
Gesch. xix. 1. 

Sylvestre Budes and the Bretons in Italy: by L.Mtror. I: Down to their departure 
for Italy [1376]. IL: The campaign in Romagna and in the march of Ancono 
down to the sack of Cesena [June 1376-Jan. 1377].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lviii 
5, 6. 

The spirit of reform before Luther: by M. J. Gaurris [on the third volume of F. 
Rocquatn’s work].—Bull. Hist. Protest. Fran¢. xlvii.1. Jan. 

The remains of Hindu civilisation in Java: by J. Lecuerg.—Bull. Acad. Belg. 1897. 

* 7, 12. 

Hans Schlitte [in Russia and elsewhere] from papers in the Vienna archives.—Revy. 
Quest. hist. lxiii. 1. Jan. 

St. Francis de Sales as a preacher: by H. B. Macxey. III.—Dublin Rev. N.S. 25. 
Jan. 

The debt of the Stuarts to the house of Orange [for the dowry of Mary, daughter of 
Charles I, and for loans during the civil war]: by J. A. Worp. [It was not settled 
until 1679.]—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 2. 

The relations between Sweden and Russia in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury [1648-1700]: by G. Forsten.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosy. Feb. 
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The mediation between the crowns of France and Spain proposed by the United 
Netherlands in 1650: by R. Frurs.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. 
x. 2. 


The adventures of the marquis de Langalerie [1661-1717]: by A. bE Borsuisue. I. 
Rev. hist. Ixvi. 1,2. Jan., March. 


Russia and France in the first half of the eighteenth century, continued.—Russk. 
Starina. Dec.—Jan. 


The controversy on the origin of the seven years’ war : byJ. Wetss. Il.—Hist. Jahrb. 
xviii. 4 (continued from 2). 

Gibbon at Lausanne [in connexion with Meredith Read’s ‘ Studies ’"]—Quart. Rev. 
373. Jan. 


The relations between Russia and France a hundred years ago; by V. Trmmtazev. 
Istorich. Viestnik. Dec. 


The French clergy in Germany during the revolution: by V. Prexre.—Rev. Quest. 
hist. lxiii. 1. Jan. 


Valmy and Auerstédt [on the later life of Charles William Ferdinand, duke of Bruns- 
wick].—Edinb. Rev. 383. Jan. (continued from 381). 


The tragi-comedy of Bayonne in the year 1808, concluded : by N. Scuttper.—Istorich. 
Viestnik. Dec. 


Russia and Germany at the time of the Crimean war.—Russk. Starina. Jan. 
The fifth army corps in Italy in 1859: by baron R. pv Cass. I.—Rev. hist. xvi. 2. 
March. 


France 


The site of the battle of the Campus Vogladensis : by A. F. Lrtvre (who contends that 
it was ten or eleven miles from Poitiers in the direction of Paris, and identifies the 
place (confessedly without, any evidence as to name) with St. Cyr].—Rev. hist. 
Ixvi. 1. Jan. 


The management of hospitals (Maisons-Dieu) in the middle ages: by L. Le Granp. 
Rev. Quest. hist. lxiii. 1. Jan. 


The French navy at the siege of Calais [1346-1347]: by C. pz ua Roncrirze [with 
notices to 1350].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lviii. 5, 6. 

Notes and documents on the reformation in Brie [1518-1776]: by N. Wess, with 
illustrations.—Bull. Hist. Protest. Franc. xlvi. 12. Dec., xlvii. 1. Jan. 

The religious opinions of Margaret of Navarre, illustrated from her poems: by A. 
Lerranc. VII.—Bull. Hist. Protest. Franc. xlvii. 2. Feb. 

Notes and documents on the reformation in Auvergne [1535-1671]: by H. Hauser. 
Bull. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlvii. 2. Feb. 


The reformed church at Mdcon [established 1561-2]: by H. V. Avsert.—Bull. 
Hist. Protest. Franc. xlvii. 1. Jan. 

Letter of Odet de Lanoue to Henry IV (26 June 1596, on the condition of the protes- 
tants in France]: printed by N. We1ss.—Bull. Hist. Protest. Franc. xlvii. 2. Feb. 

The beginnings of the ‘ affair of Britanny’ [1763-1764]: by M. Manton.—Rev. hist. 
Ixvi. 1. Jan. 


Rabaut de Saint-Etienne and the brothers Bertin [1792]: by A. Lops.—Bull. Hist. 
Protest. Franc. xlvii. 2. Feb. 

The antecedents of Napoleon’s second marriage: by A. Broker, with documents.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 1. 

Memoir of Argout [formerly minister of finance under Thiers] on Thiers and the 
parliamentary situation in 1839: printed by G. Monop.—Rev. hist. lxvi. 2. March. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 
An account of the invention of the body of St. Philip of Zell [985-6]: reprinted by 
F, Faux [from an unknown and apparently ‘unique text of 1516].—N. Arch, xxiii. 2. 
Contributions to the social history of Bohemia: by J. Petsxer [concluding his criti- 
cism of J. Lippert’s reconstruction of early Slavonic society].—Zft. Social- 
Wirthschaftgesch. v. 4. E 


Recent literature on the history of German towns: by K. Unumz. VI—NMitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 1. 
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An unknown account of the taxes of the royal cities in the time of Frederick IT: by J. 
Scuwatm [who prints the text, with a facsimile, from the original in the Munich 
archives (formerly at Innsbruck) and fixes its date to 1241].—N. Arch. xxiii. 2. 

The date of the landfrieden of duke Ottokar for Austria: by A. Dorscu [not 
later than 1254].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 1. 

The date of composition of the chronicle of Fiirstenfeld: by B. Serr [not later than 
1326].—N. Arch, xxiii. 2. 

Population statistics of the middle ages: by A. Truux [criticising Bretholz’s article 
in vol. v. 2].—Zft. Social-Wirthschaftsgesch. v. 4. 

Adolf von Breithart, chancellor at Mainz [+1491]: by F. W. E. Rora.—Hist. Jahrb. 
xviii. 4. 

The Dominican Wigand Wirt and his controversies [with Trithemius, Sebastian 
Brant, and others] : by F. Lavcuert.—Hist. Jahrb. xviii. 4. 

An account-book of a German commercial house in the sixteenth century: by J. 
Hartune [statistics from one of the books of the firm of Haug, Langenauer, & 
Link, of Augsburg, 1532-1562].—Zft. Social-Wirthschaftgesch. vi. 1. 

Petrus Faber (Faure), the first Jesuit in Germany [1540-1544]: by B. Dunn, with 
documents.—Hist. Jahrb. xviii. 4. 


Eight letters of Wenzel Jamnitzer [1545-1546]: printed by A. Mitzer.—Hist. Jahrb. 
xviii. 4. 

The forgeries of Chrysostomus Hanthaler [1690-1754]: by M. Tanau [concerning 
Lilienfeld, &c.]—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xix. 1. 

Municipal government of the Kleinstddte and its reform in the eighteenth century : by 
E. Orro.— Zft. Social-Wirthschaftsgesch. v. 4. 

The Prussian campaign of 1758: by H. Turrix. II. [on Zorndorf and the operations 
succeeding it].—Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 2. 

The assumption of the title ‘Emperor of Austria:’ by E. Nacy [proving, partly 
by unpublished documentary evidence, that the change in the title did not alter 
the constitutions of the various countries over which the emperor ruled. Hungary 
was reassured on this point by a special imperial patent].—Ertek. a tars. tud. Kor. 
xii. 2. 

Two memoirs of Stein on the German constitution [1813]: printed by B. Gzesnarpt.— 
Hist. Zft. Ixxx. 2. 

Princess Elise Radziwil and prince William [afterwards emperor] in 1824: by T. 

_ Scuremann [with letters].—Hist. Zft. Ixxx. 2. 

A contribution to the history of the normal working day: by H. Scuumacuer- 
ZaRcHLIN [who gives an account of the Mecklenburg legislation which he helped 
to carry and of its results from 1848 to 1865].—Zft. Social-Wirthschaftsgesch. vi. 1. 

Alfred von Arneth [+ 30 July 1897]: by E. Werruermmer.—Rev. hist. lxvi. 1. Jan.—— 
By H. von Zwrepmeck-Sitpennorst.—D. Zft. Gesch.-Wiss. ii. Mb. 

Jakob Burckhardt [¢ 8 Aug. 1897]: by C. Surrer.—D. Zft. Gesch.-Wiss. ii. Mb. 

Wilhelm Wattenbach [¢ 20 Sept. 1897] : by E. Diimamuzn.—N. Arch. xxiii. 2.——By G. 
Srz.icer.—D. Zft. Gesch.-Wiss. ii. Mb. 


| Great Britain and Ireland 


; David, earl of Huntingdon: by R. Arrxen.—Scott. Rev. 61. Jan. 

i English biblical criticism in the thirteenth century: by F. A. Gasquet [on the work 

; for the emendation of the Vulgate text performed by English scholars from 
Stephen Langton to William de Mara and Roger Bacon. The writer chiefly 
summarises 8. Berger’s conclusions : H. Denifle’s monograph (Arch. fiir Liter.- 
und Kirchengesch. des Mittelalters, iv., 1888) is not referred to].—Dublin Kev. 
N.S. 25. Jan. 

The internal order of an English monastery—Church Qu. Rev. 90. Jan. 

Ecclesiastical law in England.—Church Qu. Rev. 90. Jan. 

Contributions towards a life of father Henry Garnet, S.J.: by J. Gerarp [with letters 
and other materials from the manuscripts at Stonyhurst].—Month, 403-406. Jan.- 
April. 

George Villiers, second duke of Buckingham (1627-1687, partly from his unpublished 
commonplace book.]—Quart. Rev. 373. Jan. 
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The Harley papers [chiefly dealing. with the period from 1643 to 1710].—Edinb. 
Rey. 383. Jan. 

Hanoverian letters before Culloden: by A. H. Mrtar [unpublished correspondence 
addressed to lord advocate William Grant of Prestongrange in 1746].—Scott. 
Rev. 61. Jan. 

Nelson [on captain Mahan’s Life].—Quart. Rev. 373. Jan. 

Ireland in 1798.—Quart. Rev. 373. Jan. 

Edward Bouverie Pusey in his later years [1860-1882].—Church Qu. Rev. 90, 
Jan, 

An historical account of the Beresford family: by C. E. de la Poer Beresford.— 
Genealog. Mag. 11. March. 

Oxfordshire village feasts [on May day, at Whitsun tide, and at the Lamb ale]: by P. 
Manntnc.—Folklore, viii. 4. Dec. 

The arms of the royal and parliamentary burghs of Scotland (a review of the book by 
lord Bute and others].—Scott. Rev. 61. Jan. 


Italy 


Publications on medieval Italian history: by C. Crrouna, continued.—N. Arch. 
Ven. xiii. 2, xiv. 1. 

On the‘ Chronicon Arabo-Siculum’ (or ‘ Cronaca di Cambridge’) and the two Greek 
texts of it at the Vatican and at Paris [published by G. Cozza-Luzi]: by G. La 
Corre [who argues that the two Greek texts are by different writers but based on 
one original, and considers them to be derived, but not immediately, from the 
original of the Arabic chronicle and from another source now lost).—Arch. stor. 
Sicil. N.S. xxii. 1, 2. 

Notices relating to the ancient archives of Florence [twelfth 1o fourteenth centuries] : 
by D. Manz1.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xx. 

The Paduan chronicle of Bartolomeo Gatari [who continued that of his father 
Galeazzo, and whose work was adapted and appropriated by his brother Andrea]: 
by A. Mepin.—N. Arch. Ven. xiii. 2. 

Classified list of industrial utensils and tools, means of transport, and arms in use in 
southern Italy from the twelfth to the sixteenth century [with 700 references] : 
by R. Bevere.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxii. 4. 

Municipal ordinances concerning provisions in Sicily in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries: by C. A. Ganuri, with documents.—Arch. stor. Sicil. N.S. xxii. 1, 2. 
The table expenses of the priors of Florence in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
twries: by C. Mazzr [who gives an interesting introduction, followed by con- 
temporary inventories of the household stock of the Signoria].—Arch. stor. Ital. 

5th ser. xx. ; 

Innocent VI and Joanna I of Naples; unpublished documents from the Vatican 
archives : printed by F. Cerasonz. III.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxii. 4. 

Marino Faliero: by V. Lazzantnt. II.—N. Arch. Ven. xiii. 2. 

Three speeches of Lapo da Castiglionchio to Urban V (during the Florentine embassy 
to Avignon]: by R. Davipsonn.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xx. 

The death and burial-place of Giangaleazzo Visconti : by G. Romano [who rejects the 
hypothesis of P. Moiraghi that the duke was murdered and that he was not 
interred in the Certosa].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xx. 

The Savonarola controversy: by M. Broscx [a critical review of P. Luotto’s ‘ Il vero 

~ Savonarola e il Savonarola di L. Pastor (Firenze, 1897) ’].—D. Zft. Gesch.-Wiss. 
N. F. ii. 

Isabella del Balzo, queen of Naples (wife of king Frederick], according to an unpub- 
lished contemporarary poem: by B. Croce.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxii. 4. 

Beltrame Sachia [the story of the surprise of Marano from the Austrians by this 
adventurer with Venetian aid in 1542, its transference to Pietro Strozzi and 
Francis I, and its ultimate acquisition by Venice in 1543]: by G. Coco.—N. Arch. 
Ven. xiv. 1. 

Gleanings from Sicilian history: by 8. Sauomone-Marino [chiefly documents). 
III; Donna Lucrezia Cicala. IV: Piracy in Sicily in 1573. V: Benedetto Maja 
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and the duke of Mantua [1620]. VI: The ‘Libro delle Finte Sorti.’ VII: Fran- 
cesco Pecunia. VIII: The capture of the Turkish galleon, the ‘Grand Sultan’ 
[1644]. IX: Folengo and Licco.—Arch. stor. Sicil. N.S. xxii. 1, 2. 

A contemporary narrative of the plague at Florence in 1630: by D. Carenacct.—Arch. 
stor. Ital. 5th ser. xx. 

The city of Aci (Jaci) during the dearth of 1671-1672 and in the rebellion of Messina 
and the war between the French and Spaniards [1674-1679]: by V. Ractr1-Romeo, 
with documents.—Arch. stor. Sicil. N.S. xxii. 1, 2. 

Freemasonry at Naples in the eighteenth ceatury: by M. p’Ayaua. II.—Arch. stor. 
Napol. xxii. 4. 

The conclave of pope Ganganelli and the suppression of the Jesuits : by G. Sronza. I 
{from the unpublished despatches of the agents of Lucca, with interesting 
notices of the visit of Joseph II to Italy).—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xx. 

Protest of the citizens of Verona against the retention of Venetia by Austria [1859] ; 
printed by G. Bercuet.—N. Arch. Ven. xiii. 2. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


The tributarit or ecclesiastical serfs in Belgium: by L. vanpER Kixpere (analysing 
the composite elements of their condition].—Bull. Acad. Belg. 1897. 8. 

The rule of the Beguins of Saint-Omer [1428]: by P. Frepericg.—Bull. Acad. Belg. 
1897. 7. 

A protest against the surrender of the temporal power of the bishop of Utrecht to 
Charles V in 1527: printed by G. Brom. [This document in the Vatican archives, 
which bears the absurd title of ‘ Discorso latino dell’ imperatore Carlo alla santita 
di Paolo III,’ is here attributed to Albert Pigge or Pighius, a former pupil of 
Adrian VI and afterwards protonotary apostolic].—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en 
Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 2. 

On the history of church property in Utrecht after the reformation [1580-1707]: by 
J. Acquoy.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. vi. 4. 

On the ‘ Mémoires de Hollande’ [1650]: by P. J. Brox [who describes the contents 
and attributes the origin of the work to some one at the court of William II of 
Orange].—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 2. 

Georgius Hornius (1620-1670] and his ‘ Kerkelijcke Historie:’ by J. J. Prins and H. 
C. Roaez.—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. vi. 4. 

Bibliography of Dutch church history (1896, 1897].—Arch. Nederl. Kerkgesch. vi. 4. 


Russia 


Sketches of Russian criminal law according to Russkaia Pravda: by J. Rozaxov 
{from the Russian code of the eleventh century], concluded.—Zhur. Min. Nar. 
Prosy. Dec. 

The relations between Moscow and Novgorod in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries : 
by M. Pomtatovsx1.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Jan. 

The burial-place of the Shuiskis at Warsaw [including the tomb of the tsar Basil 
Shuiski, who was carried captive thither at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century].—Istorich. Viestnik. Dec. 

The two affiancées of Peter II. 1. The princess M. Menshikova [afterwards exiled to 
Siberia with her father]. 2. The princess E. Dolgorukaia: by V. Mrxunevicu.— 
Istorich. Viestnik. Jan., Feb. 

The codification of the Russian law in the reign of Catherine II; by A. Larpo- 
Dantuevsk1.—Zhur, Min. Nar. Prosv. Dec. 

Instructions for the grand duchess Maria Feodorovna, 1776 (rules of conduct drawn 
up by the emperor Paul for the benefit of his wife].—Russk. Starina. Feb. 

The centenary of the birth of the grand duke Michael [the youngest brother of 
Nicholas; he died in 1849]: by N. Bozneranov.—Russk. Starina. Feb. 

Alexander I and his period. IL: [1811-1815]: by V. Tmmizey.—lIstorich. Viestnik. 
Feb. 


Vilna in 1812 [from the account of an eyewitness].—Istorich. Viestnik. Dec. 
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The return of Alexander I to Russia in 1814: by A. Bezropnr.—Russk. Starina. 
Jan. 

Contributions to the history of the reign of Nicholas I {the address delivered b 
archbishop Filaret at the coronation, &c.].—Russk. Starina. Dec. 

The memoirs of baroness Fredericks (dealing with the reign of Nicholas I).—Istoric 
Viestnik. Jan., Feb. 

Letters to Peter Yermolov [the conqueror of the Caucasus].—Russk. Starina. Jan. 

The emperor Nicholas in the year 1832 [from the memoirs of count Benkendorf, 


giving accounts of Mehemet Ali and the Egyptian question].—Russk. Starina. 
Feb. 


Switzerland 


Inventory of the reliques at the various altars in the church of Einsiedeln [tenth to 
eleventh century]: printed by O. Rincnorz.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1898. 1. 

The interpretation of Frederick II's charter [1218] for the ‘monasterium et ecclesia 
in Turego:’ by G. Meyer von Knonav [who takes it to include the advocacy of 
the abbey of the Fraumiinster as well as that of the canonical house of the 
Grossmiinster].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897. 5. 

he oldest ordinance of the landgericht of Thurgau [1406]: printed by R. Hopreter.— 
Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897. 5. 

The earliest recerds of Hasli: by G. Toster. [They are contained in an ‘urbar’ 
known only from a modern transcript. From this are here printed (1) ‘ Ursprung 
wie sich der Krieg zwischen einer Landschaft Wallis und unsern gniadigen Herrn 
erhept hat,’ 1419, and (2) ‘ Erneuerung unsers wahren ungezweifelten christlichen 
Glaubens und Ausreutung des Bapst und aller seiner Satzungen ’].—Anz. Schweiz. 
Gesch. 1897. 5. 

Vassnacht ’ (Shrove Tuesday) at Bern in 1465 [from an order of the town council] : 
by T. von Lrepenav.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897. 5. 

On the history of the prohibition of unlicensed raising of troops for foreign powers 
(1574]: by T. von Lrepenav.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897. 5. 

The ‘ Grauw Piintner Krieg’ of Bartholoméius Anhorn the elder [1603-1640] and a 
document of 1640: by E. Harrrer.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1897. 5. 


America and Colonies 


H. Harrisse’s attack on the reputation of Sebastian Cabot: by F. Tarpuccr [pole- 
* mical].—N. Arch. Ven. xiv. 1. 


The proprietary province as a form of colonial government. III: by H. L. Oscoon. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 2. 

The taxation of tea, 1767-1773 [an explanation of the effect of British legislation on 
the price of tea in America] : by M. Farranp.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 2. 

Tammany Hall and the Dorr rebellion: by A. M. Mowny.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 2. 

Justin Winsor: by E. Cuanninc.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iii. 2. 
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List of Recent Htstorical Publications 


I. GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works of miscellaneous contents) 


Buerstrev (C.) Zur Geschichte der Tak- 
tik und Strategie. Pp. 495. Berlin: 
Schall & Grund. 6m. 

Groterend (H.) Zeitrechnung des deut- 
schen Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. II, 
2: Ordenskalender, Heiligenverzeich- 
niss. Nachtrige zum Glossar. Pp. 210. 
Hanover: Hahn. 4to. 9 m. 

Lerévre (A.) L’histoire ; entretiens sur 
Vévolution historique. Pp. 698. Paris: 
Schleicher. 16mo. 6 f. 

Macray (W. D.) Catalogi codicum manu- 
scriptorum bibliothecae Bodleianae par- 
tis quintae fasc. IV. Ed. by. Pp. 525. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 4to. 15/. 

PouuER (J.) Bibliotheca historico-mili- 
taris; systematische Uebersicht der 
Erscheinungen aller Sprachen auf dem 
Gebiete der Geschichte der Kriege und 


Kriegswissenschaft seit Erfindung der 
Buchdruckerkunst bis zum Schluss des 
Jahres 1880. IV, 3, 4. Pp. 61-120. 
Leipzig: Lang. 6 m. 

Poors (R. L.) Historical atlas of modern 
Europe from the decline of the Roman 
empire, comprising also maps of 
parts of Asia and of the New World 
connected with European history ; ed. 
by. XV-XVII. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 4to. Each 3/6. 

Rapporort (C.) Zur Charakteristik der 
Methode und MHauptrichtungen der 
Philosophie der Geschichte. Pp. 106. 
Bern; Siebert. 2°40 f. 

TreitscHke (H. von). Politik: Vorlesun- 
gen, gehalten an der Universitit zu 
Berlin. Hsg. von M. Cornicelius. I. 
Pp. 395. Leipzig: Hirzel. 8 m. 


Il. ORIENTAL HISTORY 


Bercuem (M. van). Epigraphie des assas- 
sins de Syrie. Pp. 53. Paris: Leroux. 

Burcuer (E. L.) The story of the church 
of Egypt: being an outline of the 
history of the Egyptians under their 
successive masters, from the Roman 
conquest until now. 2vol. Pp. 414, 
456. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
16). 

Cuiss (J. A. van der). Nederlandsch- 
indisch Plakaatboek [1602-1811]. 
XVI: 1810-1811. Batavia: Lands- 
drukkerij. 

East Inp1a Company, Letters received by 
the, from its servants in the east. II: 
1613-1615. London: Low. 21/. 

Hotmes (T. R.) A history of the Indian 
mutiny and of the disturbances which 
accompanied it among the civil popula- 
tion. 5th ed., revised and enlarged. 
Pp. 659. London: Macmillan. 12/6. 


MacGowen (J.) A history of China from 
the earliest days down to the 
present. London: Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co. 16). 

Patton (W. M.) Ahmed ibn Hanbal and 
the Mihna; a biography of the imam 
including an account of the Moham- 
medan inquisition called the Mihna 
[218-234 aH.) Pp. 208. Leyden: 
Brill. 


Rouricut (R.) Geschichte des Kénigreichs 
Jerusalem [1100-1291]. Pp. xxviii, 
1105. Innsbruck: Wagner. 30 m. 

Sayce (A. H.) The early history of the 
Hebrews. Pp. 508. London: Riving- 
tons. 8/6. 

Specut (E.) Etudes sur l’Asie centrale, 
d’aprés les historiens chinois. II: Les 
Indo-Scythes et l’époque du régne de 
Kanichka. Pp. 41-82. Paris: impr. 
nationale. 
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Ill. GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY 


Grvueser (H.A.) The story of the Greeks. 
Pp. 272. London: Heinemann. 3/6. 

Houm (A.) The history of Greece from 
its commencement to the close of the 
independence of the Greek nation. Tr. 
by F. Clarke. IV: The Greco-Mace- 
donian age, the period of the kings and 
the leagues, from the death of Alexander 
down to the incorporation of the last 
Macedonian monarchy in the Roman 
empire. Pp. 650, London : Macmillan. 
7/6. 


Lives, Der obergermanisch-raetische, 
des Rémerreiches. Hsg. von O. von 
Sarwey und F. Hettner. VI-VIII. 
Heidelberg: Petters. 4to. 

Pavsantas’s description of Greece. Tr. 
with commentary, by J. G. Fraser. 6 
vols. London: Macmillan. 126/. 

Vauttet (G.) Tableaux synoptiques con- 
tenant l’histoire du droit romain et les 
concordances avec V’histoire politique, 
des origines 4 Justinien. Paris: Larose. 
250 f. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL, MEDIEVAL, AND MODERN HISTORY 


(For works relating to the history of France, Germany, Great Brirarn, and Iraty, see 
the special sections below.) 


Acta martyrum et sanctorum (Syriace) 
ed. P. Bedjan. VII: Paradisus patrum. 
Pp. 1019. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 28 m. 

Amsroise. L’estoire de la guerre sainte ; 
histoire en vers de la troisiéme croisade 
[1190-1192]. Publ. et trad. par G. 
Paris. Pp. xc, 579. Paris: impr. na- 
tionale (Leroux). 4to. 

Anvinue (J. d’). Etudes géographiques et 
historiques sur la Flandre maritime. 
Pp. 496. Dunkirk : impr. Chiroutre- 
Gauvry. 18mo. 

Beicrom.—Biographie nationale publiée 
par l’Académie royale de Belgique. 
XIV, 2: Mercy—Meller. Pp. 240. 
Brussels; Bruylant. 3 f. 

Inventaire des cartulaires con 
servés en Belgique ailleurs que dans les 
dépéts des archives de l’état. Pp. 66. 
Brussels: Hayez. 

Bencesco (G.) Essai d’une notice biblio- 
graphique sur la question d’orient; 
Orient Européen 1821-1897. Pp. 327. 
Brussels: Lacombley. 15/. 

Bercuon (E.) Histoire du pape Clément 
V [1305-1314]. Pp. 216. Bordeaux: 
impr. Gounouilhou. 

BernaErt (F.) Fastes militaires des 
Belges au service de la France [1789- 
1815]. Pp. 297. Brussels: Lamertin. 
5 f. 


Bertin (G.) La campagne de 1814 d’aprés 
des témoins oculaires. Paris: Flam- 
marion. 6 f. 

Buapé (J. F.) Les comtes carolingiens de 
Bigorre et les premiers rois de Navarre. 
Pp. 141. Agen: impr. agenaise. 

Buorscu (E.) Geschichte der schweize- 
risch-reformierten Kirchen. I. Pp. 1-80. 
Bern: Schmid & Francke. 

BoNNEVILLE DE Marsancy (L.) Le comte 
de Vergennes et son ambassade en 
Suéde [1771-1774]. Pp. 468. Paris: 
Plon. 7°50 f. 

Bouton (V.) Wapenboeck, ou armorial 
de 1334481372. III. Pp. 56. Paris: 
Barthe. 4to, 


Bruston (E.) Ignace d’Antioche; ses 
épitres, sa vie, sa théologie: étude 
critique, suivie d’une traduction anno- 
tée. Paris: Fischbacher. 6 f. 

Bunsen, Briefe an, von rémischen Car- 
dinilen und Pralaten, deutschen Bi- 
schéfen, und anderen Katholiken (1818- 
1837]. Hsg. von F. H. Reusch. Pp. 
xliii, 253. Leipzig: Jansa. 9 m. 

C. (J.) Etudes sur la campagne de 1796- 
1797 en Italie. Paris: Baudoin. 5 f. 

Carrez (P. L.) Catalogi sociorum et 
officiorum provinciae Campaniae Socie- 
tatis Jesu [1616-1662]. I. Pp. 198. 
Chilons : impr. Thouille. 

Cuarke (H. B.) The Cid Campeador, and 
the waning of the crescent in the west. 
Pp. 382. London: Putnam. 5/. 

Cornivz (J.) Memorial histérico-espaiiol. 
XXVIII : Estado de Portugal en el aiio 
de 1800. III. Pp. 833. Madrid: tip. 
Tello. 4to. 

Cuno (F. W.) Daniel Tossanus der Ael- 
tere, Professor der Theologie und Pas- 
tor [1541-1602]. 2 vol. Amsterdam: 
Scheffer. 

Dann (F.) Die Koénige der Germanen. 
VIII: Die Franken unter den Karolin- 
gern. I: Blick iiber die politische 
Geschichte des Frankenreichs [613- 
843]. Pp. 108. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel. 3m. 

Dauton (H.) Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
evangelischen Kirche in Russland. ILI: 
Lasciana, nebst den dltesten evan- 
gelischen Synodalprotokollen Polens 
[1555-1561]. Pp. 575. Berlin ; Reuther 
& Reichard. 12 m. 

Descostes (F.) La révolution frangaise 

_vue de Pétranger [1789-1799]: Mallet 
du Pan & Berne et a Londres, d’aprés 
une correspondance inédite. Tours: 
Mame. 7:50 f. 

Duéktré (E.) Le siége de Saint-Sébastien 
[1813]. Pp. 43. Pau: Ribaut. 

Evset (C.) Hierarchia catholica medii 
aevi sivesummorum pontificum, 8. R. E. 
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cardinalium, ecclesiarum antistitum 
series [1198-1431]. Pp. 582. Miinster ; 
Regensberg. 4to. 30 m. 

Ferretroa (U.) Historia apologética de 
los papas, desde San Pedro al pontifi- 
cado reinante. V. Pp. 407. Valencia: 
impr. Domenech. 4to. 

Gaantére (A.) Marie-Adélaide de Savoie: 
lettres et correspondances. Pp. 377. 
Paris: Ollendorff. 7-50 f. 

Garmu1arp (E.) De Keure van Hazebroeck 
van 1336. III. Pp. 403. Ghent; Siffer. 
5f 


GIGALSKI (B.) Bruno, Bischof von Segni, 
Abt von Monte-Cassino [1049-1123]; 
sein Leben und seine Schriften: ein 
Beitrag zur Kirchengeschichte im Zeit- 
alter des Investiturstreites und zur theo- 
logischen Litteraturgeschichte des Mit- 
telalters. Pp. 295. Miinster; Schéningh. 
7m 


Gwark (H.M.) Selections from early 
writers illustrative of church history to 
the time of Constantine. Pp. 214. 
London: Macmillan. 4/6. 

Hacuez (F.) Voyage de Francois Vin- 
chant en France et en Italie[1609-1610]. 
Pp. 236. Brussels: Vander Auwera. 

Harrent (A.) Les écoles d’Antioche: 
essai sur le savoir et l’enseignement en 
Orient au rv* siécle aprés J.-C. Paris: 
Fontemoing. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Havsrats (A.) Aleander und Luther auf 
dem Reichstage zu Worms ; ein Beitrag 
zur Reformationsgeschichte. Pp. 392. 
Berlin; Grote. 7 m. 

Herpenstam (O. G. de). Une scour du 
grand Frédéric; Louise-Ulrique, reine 
de Suéde. Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Hermingarp (A. L.) Correspondance des 
réformateurs dans les pays de langue 
francaise, publ. par. IX: 1543-1544. 
Geneva. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 10 f. 

HevrtesizE (B.) & Tricer (R.) Sainte 
Scholastique, patronne de la ville du 
Mans; sa vie, son culte, son réle dans 
Vhistoire de la cité. Ill. Paris: Retaux. 
4to. 208. 

Hyarne (H.) Svensk-Ryska forhandlingar 
[1564-1572]; Erik XIV’s Ryska fér- 
bundsplaner. Pp. 130. Upsala: Lund- 
strém. (Leipzig: Harrassowitz). 

Hopexrn (T.) Charles the Great. Pp. 251. 
London; Macmillan. 2/6. 

Jenks (E.) Law and politics in the middle 
ages, with a synoptic table of sources. 
Pp. 352. London: Murray. 12/. 

Karmuet (O.) Illustrierte Geschichte der 
neuesten Zeit von der Begriindung des 
zweiten Napoleonischen Kaiserreichs 
bis zur Gegenwart. Pp. 607. Leipzig: 
Spamer. 8°50 m. 

Laspayru y Gorcorcnea (E. J. de). His- 
toria general del Seiiorio de Bizcaya. 
II. Pp. 882. Bilbao: La Propaganda. 
Fol. 22 pes. 

Lacemans (E.G.) Recueil des traités et 
conventions conclus par le royaume des 

Pays-Bas avec les puissances étran- 

géres, depuis 1813 jusqu’A nos jours. 
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XII, XIII. Pp. Ixxiv, 356, 520. The 
Hague: Belinfante. Each 12°75 fl. 
Lanaye (L.) Cartulaire de la commune 
d’Andenne. II: [1691-1792]. Pp. 460. 

Namur; Wesmael. 5 f. 

Lamerre (E.) Essai sur l’origine et les 
attributions de l’audiencier dans les 
anciens Pays-Bas. Pp. 178. Brussels: 
Bruylant. 

LeGretuteE (E.) Notes et documents sur 
la paix de Rijswick. Pp. 136. Bruges: 
Desclée, 2°50 f. 

Lreén Domrxcuez (J. M.) Recuerdos 
Gaditanos. Pp. 718. Cadiz: tip. Ca- 
bello y Lozén. 4to. 

Lock (W.) & Sanpay (W.) Two lectures 
on the ‘ Sayings of Jesus,’ recently dis- 
covered at Oxyrhynchus. Pp. 50. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1/6. 

Marie Féoporovna. Lettres 4 Mademoi- 
selle de Nelidov, publ. par E. Chumi- 
gorsky. I: [1797-1798]. Pp. 142. 
St. Petersburg : impr. Trenke et Fiusno. 

McCuvre (E.) Historical church atlas, 
illustrating the history of eastern and 
western Christendom until the refor- 
mation, and that of the Anglican com- 
munion until the present day. Pp. 132. 
London : Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 4to. 16/. 

Minrz (E.) La tiare pontificale du vm‘ 
au xvi° siécle. Pp. 95. Paris: Klinck- 
sieck. 4to. 

Oppt (L. degli). Life of master John of 
Avila, called the apostle of Andalusia. 
Tr. from the Italian. Pp. 207. London: 
Burns & Oates. 4/. 

Preper (A.) Die pipstlichen Legaten und 
Nuntien in Deutschland, Frankreich, 
und Spanien seit der Mitte des sech- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. I: Die Legaten 
und Nuntien Julius’ III, Marcellus’ IT 
und Paul’s IV [1550-1559], und ihre 
Instruktionen. Pp. 218. Miinster ; 
Aschendorf. 5 m. 

Proressione (A.) Il ministero in Spagna 
e il processo del cardinale Giulio Albe- 
roni; studio storico documentato. Pp. 
297. Turin: Clausen. 4°50 1. 

Raavt (J. T. de). Sceaux armoriés des 
Pays-Bas et des pays avoisinants. I. 
Pp. 360. Brussels: Schepens. 18 f, 

Rivorre (E.) Bibliographie historique de 
Genéve au xvi siécle. 2 vol. Geneva. 
(Paris: A. Picard.) 20 f. 

Ruano Prieto (F.) D. Juan II de Aragon 
y el principe de Viana; guerras civiles 
en los reinos de Aragén y Navarra du- 
rante el siglo xv. Pp. 232. Bilbao: 
impr. de la Casa de Misericordia. Fol. 

Scuuprii (K. E.) Geschichte der Stadt- 
verfassung von Solothurn. Pp. 162. 
Basel: Benno Schwabe. 3°75 f. 

Serczant (L.) The Franks, from their 
origin as a confederacy to the esta- 
blishment of the kingdom of France 
and the German empire. Pp. 343. 
London: Unwin. 5). 

Sommervocen (C.) Bibliothéque de la 

Compagnie de Jésus, VIII: Thor-Zype. 
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Supplément : Aage-Casaletti. -» 1000. 
Brussels: Schepens. 4to. 40 

Sront (A.) Letters and papers cidive 
to the war with France [1512-1513]. 
Pp. xlix, 219. Navy Records Society. 

Sracnexim (R.) Huldreich Zwingli; sein 
Leben und Wirken, nach den Quellen 
dargestellt. II. Pp. 540. Basel : 
Schwabe. 

Srorrck (F.) Nouveau recueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux rap- 
ports de droit international. Continua- 
tion du grand recueil de G. F. de Mar- 
tens. 2°série. XXII,2. Pp. 225-513. 
Leipzig: Dieterich. 12°60 m. 

Totra (H.) Saint Pierre Orséolo, doge de 
Venise, puis bénédictin du monastére 


de Saint-Michel de Cuxa en Roussillon ; 
sa vie et son temps [928-987]. Paris: 
Fontemoing. 10 f. 

Temperski(S.) Annales 1647-1656, ed. V. 
Czermak. (Scriptores rerum Poloni- 
carum. XVI.) Pp. lxxxvi, 388. Cracow: 
Buchhandlung der polnischen Verlags- 
Gesellschaft. (6 m.) 

VANDERKINDERE (L.) Les tributaires ou 
serfs d’église en Belgique au moyen 
age. Pp.77. Brussels: Hayez. 

Vast (H.) Des tentatives de Louis XIV 
pour arriver 4 l’empire. Pp. 45. Nogent- 
le-Rotrou : impr. Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Wrysenmann (E.) Kaiser Friedrich II. 
Il: 1228-1233. Pp. 529. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 13°20 m. 


A, FRANCE 


Basrnet (colonel.) Episodes de la 
troisiéme guerre civile en Poitou, 
Aunis, et Saintonge [1569-1570]. 
Pp. 130. Poitiers: impr. Blais et Roy. 

Be.urer-DumaineE (C.) Histoire du col- 
lége de Dinan, d’aprés des documents 
la plupart inédits. Pp. 154. Rennes: 
impr. Oberthur. 

Bertranp (A.) Nos origines. IV: La 
religion des Gaulois ; les druides et le 
druidisme. Paris: Leroux. 10 f. 

Bopiey (J. E. C.) France. I: The 
revolution and modern France. II: 
The constitution and the chief of the 
state. III: The parliamentary sys- 
tem. IV: Political parties. 2 vol. 
Pp. 346, 484. London: Macmillan. 
21). 

Cxaroy (H.) Les compagnons de Jeanne 
d’Are [1412-1429]. Pp. 445. Paris: 
Bloud & Barral. 5 f. 

Cuevauier (J.) Mémoires pour servir a 
Phistoire des comtés de Valentinois 
et de Diois. Pp. 481. Paris: Picard. 
10 f 

Cuouprev, représentant du peuple a 
l’assemblée législative, 414 convention, 
et aux armées [1761-1838]. Mémoires 
et notes. Publ. par V. Barrucand. 
Pp. 488. Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 

Cuuguet(A.) La jeunesse de Napoléon ; 
Brienne. Pp. 495. Paris: Colin. 
7°50 f£. 

Dente (H.) et Cuatenam (.) Char- 
tularium universitatis Parisiensis. IV : 
[1394-1452]. Pp. xxxvi, 837. Paris: 
impr. Delalain. 4to. 20 f. 

Dimrer (C.) Etude historique et statis- 
tique sur Saint-Dizier. Pp. 361. 
Saint-Dizier: impr. Thévenot. 4-50 f. 

Fapre (A.) Histoire de Montpellier de- 
puis son origine jusqu’a la fin de la 
révolution, I. Pp.390. Montpellier. 
impr. Castanet. 

Ferry (Jules). Discours et opinions. 
VI: Discours sur la politique intérieure. 
Paris: Colin. 10 f. 

Freer (Martha W.) The life of Mar- 
guerite d’Angouléme, queen of Na- 


varre, duchess d’Alengon and de Berry 
2 vol. London: Stock. 21). 

Gasnos (X.) Etude historique sur la 
condition des juifs dans l’ancien droit 
francais. Pp. 260. Angers: impr. 


Burdin. 
GranpIn (commandant). Le général 
Bourbaki. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 


5 f. 

Hénavut (M.) Inventaire sommaire des 
archives communales de la ville de 
Condé-sur-l’Escaut (département du 
Nord) antérieures 4 1790. Pp. 81. 
Lille: impr. Danel. 4to. 

Hoente (F.) Der Volkskrieg an der 
Loire im Herbst 1870. V: Die 
entscheidenden Tage von Orléans im 
Herbst 1870. 3; Die Auflésung 
des franzésischen Heeres vor Orléans 
(3 Dec. 1870). Pp. 255. Berlin: 
Mittler. 6 m. 

Hotrzmann (R.) Wilhelm von Nogaret, 
Rat und Grosssiegelbewahrer Philipps 
des Schénen von Frankreich. Pp. 279. 
Freiburg: Mohr. 6m. 

Jacquier (E.) Le collége de Vitry-le 
Francois; variations de l’instruction 
publique en France du treiziéme au dix- 
huitiéme siécle et de la révolution 
francaise jusqu’éa nos jours. Pp. 425. 
Vitry-le-Francois : impr. centrale. 6 f. 

Leseur (L.) Histoire de la Charité- 
sur-Loire. II. La Charité: impr. 
Taureau. 

Leson (A.) Modern — [1789-1895]. 
Pp. 488. London: Unwin. 5). 

Lovtcuisky (J.) La petite ceeamine en 
France avant la révolution et la vente 
des biens nationaux. Pp. 165. Paris: 
Champion. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Narotzon I, New letters of, omitted 

‘ from the edition published under the 
auspices of Napoleon III. Tr. by lady 
M. Loyd. Pp. 400. London: Heine- 
mann. 15). 

NocEnt-LE-Rorrov, Cartulaire de Saint- 
Denis de, [1031-1789]. Pp. exxiv, 317. 
Vannes: Lafolye. 

Nonmac (P, de). Etudes sur la cour de 
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France; Marie-Antoinette, dauphine. 
Pp. 343. Paris: Léon. 3°50 f. 

Pacet (S.) Ambroise Paré and his 
times [1510-1590]. Pp. 309. New 
York: Putnam. (10/6.) 

Quentin (E.) Journal du_ sidge de 
Péronne en 1536; extrait du manus- 
crit de M. Jean Dehaussy, greffier en 
chef de l’hétel de ville. Pp. 104. 
Péronne : impr. Quentin. 

Revss (R.) L’Alsace au dix-septiéme 
siécle. Pp. xxxvi, 735. Paris: Bouillon. 
18 f. 

Rioutt pE Nevvinze (L.) Le due de 
Richelieu et les premiéres années de 
la restauration. Pp. 62. Besancon: 
impr. Jacquin. 

Ropert-Lapartue (U. de). Histoire du 
protestantisme dans le Haut-Languedoc, 
le Bas-Quercy, et le comté de Foix, de 
1685 & 1789. II. Pp. 535. Paris: 
Grassart. 7f. 

Rosrnet (Dr.) Condorcet; sa vie, son 


ceuvre (1743- 1794]. Pp. 403. Paris: 
May. 

uiieay Gy) Le Rouergue sous les 
Anglais. Pp. 532. Milhau: impr. 
Artiéres et Maury. 6 f. 

Rousset (A.) Lamennais intime, d’aprés 
une correspondance inédite. Pp. 464. 
Paris: Lethielleux. 16mo. 

Stoane (W.M.) Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. IV. Pp. 326. London: Mac- 
millan. 4to. 24/. 

Spont (A.) La milice des francs-archers 
[1448-1500]. Pp. 49. Besangon : impr. 
Jacquin. 

Tersster (O.) Les députés de la Provence 
& Vassemblée nationale de 1789. Pp. 
129. Draguignan: Queyrot. 10 f. 

THoropE.—Notice de la ville d’Angers, 
publiée pour la premiére fois avec notes. 
Pp. 395. Angers: Germain & Grassin. 

Vrotter (P.) Histoire des institutions 
politiques et administratives de la 
France. II. Paris: Larose. 8 f. 


B. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Bewret (I.) Geschichte der dsterreichi- 
schen Staatsverwaltung 1740-1848. 
Mit einem Anhang, Uebersicht der 
dsterreichischen Kirchengeschichte von 
1848-1861. Hsg. von A. Huber. II: 
1792-1848. Pp. 492. Innsbruck ; 
Wagner. (7°60 m.) 

Bernuarpi’s (Theodor von), Aus dem 
Leben. VII: Der Krieg 1866 gegen 
Oesterreich und seine unmittelbaren 
— Pp. 378. Leipzig: Hirzel. 


oan "(H.) Die deutsche Revolution 
[1848-1849]. Florence: Diederichs. 
Om 


(1 

Boos (H.) Geschichte der rheinischen 
Staidtekultur von ihren Anfiingen bis 
zur Gegenwart, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Stadt Worms. I. 2nd ed. 
Pp. 556. Berlin: Stargardt. 4to. 


6m. 

Cavarenac (G.) La formation de la Prusse 
contemporaine. II: Le ministére de 
Hardenberg; le soulévement de 1808- 
1813. Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Dagnett (E. R.) Geschichte der deut- 
schen Hansa in der zweiten Hilfte des 
vierzehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 210. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 8 m. 

Doncxer (C. von). Feldmarschall Erz- 
herzog Albrecht. Pp. 330. Vienna: 
Tempsky. (24 m.) 

Ficxer (J.‘ Untersuchungen zur Rechts- 
geschichte. III,2: Untersuchungen 
zur Erbenfolge der ostgermanischen 
Rechte. Pp. 239-638. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. (11°20 m.) 

Frrepsune (H.) Der Kampf um die 
Vorherrschaft in Deutschland 1859 
bis 1866. II. Pp. 606. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 14 m. 

Friepricu’s des Grossen, Politische Cor- 


respondenz. XXIV. Pp. 435. Berlin 
Duncker. 12 m. 

Hacerstance (A.) Siiddeutsches Bauern- 
leben im Mittelalter. Pp. 268. Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 5°60 m. 

Hassett (W. von). Geschichte des 
K6énigreichs Hannover, unter Benutz- 
ung bisher unbekannter Aktenstiicke. 
I. [1813-1848]. Pp. 658. Bremen: 
Heinsius. 12 m. 

Havrt (H.) Beitriige zur Reformations- 
geschichte der Reichsstadt Worms; 
zwei Flugschriften aus dem Jahr 1523 
und 1524, hsg. von. Pp. 31, xxvi. 
Giessen: Ricker. 4to. 2 m. 

Jastrow (I.) & Winter (G.) Deutsche 
Geschichte im Zeitalter der Hohen- 
staufen [1125-1273]. I: [1125-1190]. 
Pp. 644. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 m. 

MECKLENBURGISCHES Urkundenbuch. 
XVII, XVIII. Pp. 664, 646, 173. 
Schwerin: Birensprung’sche Hof- 
buchdruckerei. 4to. Each 16 m. 

MoraviaE, Codex diplomaticus et episto- 
laris. Urkundensammlung zur Ge- 
schichte Mihrens, hsg. von V. 
Brandl. XIII: [1400-1407]. Pp. 580. 
Briinn; Winiker. 4to. (10 m.) 

NUNTIATURBERICHTE aus Deutschland 
nebst ergiinzenden Aktenstiicken. I: 
[1533-1557]. VIIL: Nuntiatur des 
Verallo [1545-1546]. Von W. Friedens- 
burg. Pp. 771. Gotha: Perthes. 
35 m. 

Pavutus (N.) Luthers Lebensende. Pp. 
100. Freiburg: Herder. 1-40 m. 
Poscurncer (H. von). Fiirst Bismarck 
und der Bundesrat. III: Der Bundes- 
rat des deutschen Reichs [1874-1878]. 
Pp. 486. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 

Anstalt. 8 m. 
Prost (A.) Etudes sur Vhistoire de 
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Metz : les légendes. Pp. 510. Nogent- 
le-Rotrou : impr. Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Rarzincer (G.) Forschungen zur bay- 
rischen Geschichte. Pp. 653. Kemp- 
ten: Késel. 9 m. 

Ricuter (G.) Annalen der deutschen 
Geschichte im Mittelalter, mit durch- 
gingiger kritischer Erliuterung aus 
den Quellen und den neueren Bearbei- 
tungen. III: Annalen des deutschen 
Reichs im Zeitalter der Ottonen und 
Salier. II,1: Annalen des Deutschen 
Reichs im Zeitalter Heinrichs IV. 
Bearb. von G. Richter. 2: Annalen 
des deutschen Reichs im Zeitalter 
Heinrichs V und Lothars von Sach- 
sen. Bearb. von H. Kohl und W. 
Opitz. Pp. 782. Halle: Buchhand- 
lung des Waisenhauses. 16 m. 

Satretp (S.), Das Martyrologium des 
Niirnberger Memorbuches, hsg. von. 


(Quellen zur Geschichte der Juden' 


in Deutschland. III.) Pp. xxxix, 520. 
Berlin: Simion. 17°50 m. 

Scumirr (R.) Prinz Heinrich von 
Preussen als Feldherr im _ siebenjih- 
rigen Kriege. IL: Die Kriegsjahre 
1760-1762. Pp. 322. Greifswald: 
Abel. 4°50 m, 

Srrasspurc, Urkunden und Akten der 
Stadt. IL: Politische Correspondenz 


der Stadt Strassburg im Zeitalter der 
Reformation. III: 1540-1545. Bearb. 
von 0. Winckelmann. Pp. 780. 
Strassburg: Triibner. 18 m. 

Trreset (J.) Die Finanzverwaltung 
des Herzogthums Preussen, 1640- 
1646, nach den archivalischen Quellen 
dargestellt. Pp. 156. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 3°60 m. 

Unt (W.) Die deutsche Priamel, ihre 
Entstehung und Ausbildung, mit 
Beitrigen zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Universitaten im Mittelalter. Pp. 540. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 8 m. 

Wittcerotx (G.) Geschichte der Stadt 
Wismar. I: Bis zur Mitte des 
vierzehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 123. 
Wismar: Willgeroth & Menzel. 2m. 

Zimmermann (H.), Geschichte der Stadt 
Wien, redigiert von. I: Bis zur 
Zeit der Landesfiirsten aus habsbur- 
gischem Hause [1282]. Pp. 632. 
Vienna: Holzhausen. Fol. (120 m.) 

Zwrepineck-SipENHORST (H. von). 
Deutsche Geschichte von der Auf- 
lésung des alten bis zur Errichtung 
des neuen Kaiserréiches [1806-1871]. 
I: Die Zeit des Rheinbundes und die 
Griindung des deutschen Bundes 
[1806-1815]. Pp. 623. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 8 m. 


C. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Aurrep’s, Konig, Uebersetzung von 
Bedas Kirchengeschichte. Hsg. von 
J. Schipper. I. Pp. 272. Leipzig: 
Wigand. 15m. 

Anson (sir W. R.) The law and custom 
of the constitution. I: Parliament. 
3rded. Pp. 387. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 12/6. 

Arximson (A. G. B.) St. Botolph, Ald- 
gate: the story of a city parish, com- 
piled from the record books and other 
ancient documents. Pp. 254. Lon- 
don: Richards. 5). 

AvusrEy (John). Brief lives chiefly of 
contemporaries [1669-1696]. Ed. by 
A. Clark. 2 vol. Pp. 427, 370. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

BroGrapxy, Dictionary of national. Ed. by 
8.Lee. LIV: Stanhope-Stovin. London: 
Pp. 446. Smith, Elder, & Co. 15). 

Bure (J., marquess of), MacpHaIL 
(J. R. N.), & Lonspare (H. W.) The 
arms of the royal and parliamentary 
burghs of Scotland. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 4to. 42/. 

CampripcE grace book. I. Containing 
the proctors’ accounts, and other 


records of the university of Cam- * 


bridge for the years 1454-1488. Ed. 
by 8. M. Leathes. Cambridge: Deigh- 
ton. 21/. 

Cuurcn goods, Inventories of, for the 
counties of York, Durham, and North- 
umberland. (Publications of the 
Surtees Society, XLVII.). Pp. 185, 


Durham: Andrews. (London: Whit- 
taker.) 15). 

Cuark (W.) The Anglican reformation. 
Pp. 482. Edinburgh: Clark. 6/. 

Crowes (W.L.) The royal navy: a his- 
tory from the earliest times to the 
present. II. Pp. 593. London: Low. 
25]. 

Coxayne (G. E.) Some account of the 
lord mayors and sheriffs of the city 
of London [1601-1625]. London: 
Phillimore. 12/6. 

Cottms (W.) The beginnings of Eng- 
lish Christianity, with special refer- 
ence to the coming of St. Augustine. 
Pp. 210. London: Methuen. 3/6. 

Consett (J. 8S.) Drake and the Tudor 
navy, with a history of the rise of Eng- 
land as a maritime power. 2 vol. Pp. 
436, 488. London: Longmans. 36/. 

CunnincHam (W.) Alien immigrants to 
England. Pp. 286. London: Son- 
nenschein. 4/6. 

Foster v) Family correspondence of 
and relating to Georgiana, duchess of 
Devonshire, Elizabeth, duchess of 
Devonshire, and others [1777-1859]. 
Pp. 497. London: Blackie. 16/. 
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Errata in January number. 
P. 138.—In last line of verses quoted the comma after ‘ aert’ should be omitted. 
P.186.—A space should have been left after the notice of W. Bright’s ‘ Early English 
Church History,’ since it is due to a different contributor from the author of the 


following notice, who signs with initials. 





